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BZBIKa  ON  THE  CENTRAL. 

Albany,  August,  1880. 

A  ride  in  the  cars  is  now  an  old  story ;  and 
the  older  it  is,  the  less  of  interest  it  has ;  yet 
one  who  has  his  thinking  gear  in  order  must 
indulge  a  few  reflections,  as  he  rattles  along 
over  the  acres ;  and  if  he  have  eyes  and  ears 
must  take  notice  of  people  and  things — espe¬ 
cially  of  the  people.  And  that  is  why  I  like  to 
ride  in  the  common  car,  instead  of  the  “  par¬ 
lor,”  or  “  palace.”  I  like  to  see  the  jieople  get 
in  and  out,  and  mark  their  curious  ways,  full 
of  human  nature,  mostly  undisguised.  In  a 
parlor  car  you  are  shut  up  with  a  few  exclu¬ 
sives— often  of  the  genus  “snob”— and  must 
content  yourself  with  the  long-winded  same¬ 
nesses  ;  and  car  reading  is  dreadfully  hard  work ; 
and  the  brakeman  does  not  sing  out  the  towns 
you  are  iiassing,  nor  even  tell  you  when  you 
have  got  there.  It  is  insufferably  stupid. 

A  ride  over  the  New  York  Central  is  like 
reading  a  last  year’s  almanac,  but  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  see.  These  same  towns  you  have  seen 
the  rear  of,  these  years ;  and  know  all  the  look 
of  back  sheds  and  hen-coops,  as  if  you  had 
seen  them  every  day.  If  a  new  house  has  any 
where  gone  up,  it  looks  like  the  others.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  green  flelds  are  pleasant;  and 
the  late  rains,  though  scantier  than  our  w’est- 
ern  skies  have  yielded,  have  freshened  them 
up  like  a  new  made  toilet.  The  corn  is  abun¬ 
dant  ;  and  though  not  so  high  as  that  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  respectable.  And  what 
need  that  it  go  up  like  hops  ?  Napoleon  Buona- 
Irtirte  was  only  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  and  he 
scared  the  British  lion  till  he  roared  again. 
Western  New  York  is  a  good  looking  country, 
say  what  you  will.  It  is  not  as  wide  as  Dako¬ 
ta,  nor  as  alkaline.  Then  it  has  trees ;  and  the 
mercury  does  not  get  lost  in  abysmal  descents. 
Still  I  am  not  against  Dakota.  One  can  spread 
himself,  though  he  were  a  million,  out  there. 
Then  Western  New  York  has  nice  villages— if 
you  can  get  around  into  the  front  of  them,  so 
as  to  see  their  faces.  Church  steeples  always 
push  themselves  up  and  out;  and  they  look 
good,  even  from  the  cars.  I  hope  they  are  all 
paid  for;  and  that  each  has  a  good  minister, 
and  that  his  salary  is  all  settled  up  to  date ;  for 
I  suppose  he  is  off  now  on  his  vacation ;  and 
may  he  return  freshened  and  fattened,  and 
spiritually  blessed. 

But  how  this  railroad  grows !  Here  are  four 
parallel  tracks,  all  of  steel,  the  whole  way- 
two  for  freight,  and  two  for  passengers.  And 
the  coaches  glide  along  over  them  as  if  on  ice. 
And  as  soon  as  wo  come  near  a  village,  the 
tracks  begin  to  branch  and  ‘sprangle,’  till  their 
‘  spiderings  ’  cover  acres.  Why,  I  do  not  believe 
that  when  I  made  my  first  trip,  on  this  road, 
from  Albany  to  Utica,  there  was  as  much  iron 
in  all  the  world,  as  this  road  now  has.  It 
would  be  a  mystery  where  it  all  comes  from, 
but  that  God  knew  that  the  world,  when  once 
it  got  fairly  going,  would  want  a  great  deal  of 
iron,  and  so  laid  up  a  rich  store  of  it,  all  over 
the  earth. 

So  much  for  the  outside.  Inside,  the  wide¬ 
eared  train-boy  is  bawling  his  wares.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  if  there  were  any  agree¬ 
able  train-boys  anj'where.  I  have  never  seen 
any.  And  this  one  is  the  father  of  disagree¬ 
ableness.  First  he  brought  a  basket  of  ap¬ 
ples,  then  oranges,  then  peaches,  then  candies. 
Finding  the  passengers  had  eaten  their  break¬ 
fast,  he  concluded  they  were  suffering  for 
mental  pabulum.  And  all  day,  every  five  min¬ 
utes,  he  was  through  the  train  with  piles  of 
books  that  looked  as  if  they  had  made  that 
same  transit  every  day  for  a  year,  as  very 
likely  they  had ;  then  a  pile  of  dirty  and  worn 
pamphlets,  then  some  “  funny  books,”  illustrat¬ 
ed  papers,  and  what  not,  in  tedious,  ceaseless 
repetition,  and  all  the  w'hile  proclaiming,  with 
rancorous,  grating  voice,  the  merit  of  his  wares. 
Yet  in  the  wdiole  day  I  did  not  see  him  sell  a 
thing,  except  the  daily  pai>ers.  The  Flint  and 
P6re  Marquette  road  discards  the  train-boy. 
Why  cannot  every  other  road  do  the  like  ?  It 
would  be  a  deliverance. 

The  New  York  Central  is  one  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  East  and  West.  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  the  most  direct  connection  of  two 
points.  It  has  given  the  public  the  advantages 
of  good  track,  rapid  and  certain  transit,  and  a 
reasonable  safety.  It  could  do  a  thing  or  two 
more.  It  could  work  awhile  to  advantage  in 
the  direction  of  securing  comfort  for  its  passen¬ 
gers.  This,  either  from  poverty,( ! )  or  that  it 
thinks  to  get  the  most  for  the  least,  and  that  it 
h6i8  exerted  itself  sufficiently,  when  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  safe  transiK>rtation,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  it  fails  in  considerable  measure  to  do. 
Of  all  the  roads  I  travel  on,  it  is  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable.  Its  cars  are  mean,  dingy,  dirty, 
and  almost  always  crowded.  Yesterday,  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  a  half-dozen  to  a 
dozen  persons  were  standing  for  want  of  seats, 
in  the  car  I  was  in.  I  have  never  taken  pas¬ 
sage  in  its  trains  without  the  resolve  never  to 
go  that  way  again.  But  it  is  the  central  road. 
If  you  suggest  parlor  coaches,  they  are  no 
remedy.  The  great  public  for  day  travel  does 
not  want  them,  and  will  not  use  them ! 

But  crowded  cars  furnish  food  for  observa¬ 
tion.  One  thing  that  attracts  my  attention,  is  the 
curious  changes  that  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
in  costume.  Look  at  the  hats  worn  in  this  car. 
Once  there  would  be  two  or  three  styles  worn 
by  each  sex.  Now,  counting  men  and  women, 
there  are  not  two  hats  alike  in  the  car ;  or  if 
you  call  a  part  of  them  bonnets,  the  same  is 
true.  Nor  is  there  seemingly  much  relation¬ 
ship  in  their  styles.  The  nearest  appearance 
to  it  is,  between  a  few,  worn  by  some  of  the 
girls,  and  as  many  of  similar  age  of  the  other 
gender.  But  if  the  genius  of  variety  had  taken 
the  thing  in  hand,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
better.  Half  of  them  are  past  description. 
They  are  high  and  low,  round  and  flat,  narrow 
and  wide,  plain  and  bedecked,  trimmed  and 
frizzled.  All  colors  are  honored— all  material 
employed.  Individuality  is  supreme ;  fashion 
is  nowhere.  As  in  hats,  so  in  body  costume. 
But  this  concerns  mostly  the  ladies ;  so  I  will 
not  meddle. 

After  costume  comes  manners;  and  the 
crowd  brings  out  the  peculiarity  and  the  variety. 
A  standee  in  a  rail  car  is  not  coveted ;  by  a  wo¬ 
man  it  is  rightly  abominated.  Nor  is  it  sought 
by  a  man  of  years,  or  in  shaky  health.  Nor  is 
it  more  agreeable  to  one  upon  a  long  journey, 
robbed  of  sleep,  and  denied  comfort  on  account 
of  heat  and  dust.  As  the  troop  of  incomers 
tramp  through  the  train,  satchels  in  hand, 
eager  yet  discouraged,  they  indulge  in  re¬ 
marks.  Some  of  the  gentler  sex,  as  they  see 
persons  of  the  stronger  quietly  seated,  are  not 
sparing  of  hints  concerning  what  is  “gentle¬ 
manly,”  and  their  utterances  grow  in  pith  and 
point,  as  they  fail  to  take  effect.  There  was  a 


bit  of  a  scene  yesterday,  not  very  loud,  but 
amusing.  Not  far  from  my  position,  a  young¬ 
ish  man  with  his  lady  friend  had  occupied  a 
seat  together  for  a  half  day  or  more,  but  got 
out  for  refreshments  at  a  station,  leaving  some 
impedimenta  in  the  seat,  as  a  token* of  its  oc¬ 
cupation.  Some  three  youngish  women,  grown 
desperate  by  standing,  took  ixjssession,  with 
the  plain  and  unconcealed  determination  of 
“jumping  the  claim.”  The  first  party  soon 
returned,  and  quietly  asserted  their  right. 
But  the  Greek  had  met  his  Greek  and  the  tug 
came :  the  trio  evidently  thought  it  ‘  shameful  ’ 
that  a  man  should  seek  to  oust  ladies ;  but  the 
man  had  a  lady  too,  standing  now  in  the  aisle. 
So  the  case  stood  for  a  half  hour,  the  trio  look¬ 
ing  stilettos,  but  si>eaking  low,  and  presum¬ 
ably  stilettos  too ;  the  man  saying  very  little, 
but  standing  close  by,  with  face  to  the  jump¬ 
ers.  “A  continued  dropping  wears  the  rock,” 
and  the  silent  dropping  of  the  claim  “  That  is 
my  seat,”  prevailed.  The  three  gave  it  up ; 
one  of  them  launching  this  Parthian  shaft 
“Well  it  is  gentlemanly  anyhow!  ” 

The  passengers  took  no  part,  but  their 
nervous  excitement  was  not  inconsiderable.  A 
farmer  sitting  close  by,  crossed  over  to  spill 
some  vinegar  in  w'ords  about  “  swine  ” ;  but  to 
which  party  he  allotted  the  bristles  I  did  not 
inquire ;  I  was  rather  thinking  about  this  poor 
company,  unable  to  afford  a  sufficiency  of 
transjwrtation.  As  between  the  parties,  I 
w’ould  by  no  means  venture  a  judicial  decision. 
As  a  rule,  I  glory  in  our  American  gallantry, 
which  relinquishes  a  seat  in  car  or  concert  by 
the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  or  the  man  to  the 
woman,  if  you  prefer  that  terminology — unless 
the  latter  be  a  “  strong  minded  ”  specimen  ;  for 
strength  of  mind  ought  to  meet  its  correspon¬ 
dence  in  strength  of  limb.  But  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  already  hinted. 
Shall  an  old  rheumatic  man  jump  to  his  feet 
for  Miss  Vanity,  with  her  head  full  of  beaux, 
and  her  heart  of  selfishness  ?  Shall  the  weary 
pilgrim  of  1,000  miles  yield  to  the  gentle  in¬ 
comer,  who  only  travels  fifty  miles?  Among  a 
traveller’s  rights  too,  and  necessary  to  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  is  that  of 
resuming  a  seat,  heretofore  occupied,  but  left 
for  refreshments,  and  marked  by  leaving  in  it 
the  usual  impedimenta  of  travel.  And  that 
ladyhood  subjects  itself  to  question  which 
takes  such  a  seat  when  it  belongs  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  on  the  presumption  that  because  he  is 
such,  he  will  not  claim  it  of  her.  I  have  both 
seen  and  suffered;  but  there  are  many  such 
questions,  and  I  will  not  discuss  tlieni  all. 

Albany  is  the  same  steady  going  town  as  of 
old.  It  has  grown ;  but  is  a  bit  mortified  that 
its  census  comes  short  of  100,000.  It  may  con¬ 
sole  itself  that  it  has  yet  room  to  grow. 

Ambrose. 


LEAVES  PKOM  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

By  Eev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

New  Preston,  Conn.,  Aug.  11,  1880. 

Every  day  turns  over  some  new  leaf  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  this  picturesque  region.  One  day, 
well  towards  the  “gloaming,”  we  took  the  lit¬ 
tle  steamer  “  Flirt  ”  and  circumnavigtited 
Lake  Waramaug.  The  next  day  we  lotwied  iq) 
for  a  picnic  in  the  woods  over  Steep  Rock — a 
wild  precipice  that  looms  above  the  Shepaug 
River.  Below  the  cliff  the  river  describes  a 
horse-shoe  as  accurately  as  if  nature  under¬ 
stood  conic  sections.  First  we  feast  our  eyes 
on  the  scenery ;  then  we  feast  our  olfactories 
with  fragrant  odors  of  the  forest,  and  then  we 
take  to  the  more  substantial  feast  unloaded 
from  the  lunch-baskets.  After  a  dessert  of 
blackberries,  we  take  a  siesta  and  gaze  up  at 
the  fleecy  clouds  that  go  sailing  by  like  ships 
upon  the  sea.  Longfellow’s  verse — learned  in 
college  days  when  we  had  time  for  poetry — 
comes  back  to  our  memory, 

“  Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 
I  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 

His  hoary  arms  uplifted,  he 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 


And  it  was  a  great  deal  more  lulling  sound 
than  the  rattle  of  carts,  the  jingling  of  junk- 
dealers’  bells,  and  the  various  din  of  city 
streets.  But  a  man  has  to  hear  that  din  for 
ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  delicious  quiet  and  restful  joys 
of  the  countryside.  To  these  farmers  there  is 
a  dull  monotony  in  the  very  sights  and  sounds 
that  to  a  refugee  from  city  hubbub  brings  a 
perfect  ecstasy. 

Last  Sunday  we  drove  over  to  New  Milford 
to  worship  with  brother  James  B.  Bonar’s  con¬ 
gregation.  That  eight  miles’  drive  beside  the 
cool  banks  of  the  Aspetuck  River  and  into  the 
valley  of  the  Housatonic,  would  have  been  a 
Sabbath  delight  to  George  Herbert  himself. 
The  waters  slipped  over  the  stones  with  cease¬ 
less  music,  and  the  sunlight  played  through 
the  branches  of  the  maple-trees  which  over¬ 
hang  the  stream.  New  Milford  Green,  em¬ 
bowered  with  elms  and  lined  with  beautiful 
villas,  made  a  fit  termination  to  such  a  ride. 
About  the  middle  of  this  spacious  Green  stands 
brother  Bonar’s  church.  It  was  well  filled 
yesterday  by  a  congregation  which  used  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  President  Porter  of  Yale  from  that  same 
pulpit.  Litchfield  county  i^ople  ought  to  be 
well  instructed,  for  they  have  had  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  America  among  their  minis¬ 
ters. 

Next  door  to  Mr.  Bonar’s  church  stands  the 
ancient  house— apparently  a  century  old— in 
which  the  famous  theologian  Dr.  N.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor  was  born.  The  room  in  which  he  first  saw 
the  light  is  not  over  fifty  feet  from  the  pulpit 
in  which  he  afterwards  preached  some  of  his 
trenchant  discourses.  That  Dr.  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  acutest  masters  of  metaphysics 
which  our  country  has  produced  since  the  days 
of  Edwards,  is  beyond  denial.  That  his  phi¬ 
losophy  led  him  to  some  different  conclusions 
from  our  Princeton  theologians,  we  Presbyte¬ 
rians  also  know.  But  there  was  another  side 
to  Dr.  Taylor.  We  who  differ  from  his  phi¬ 
losophy  may  well  revere  him  for  his  bold,  ear¬ 
nest,  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word.  Presi¬ 
dent  Davies  or  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  never 
surpassed  his  admirable  volume  of  “Practical 
Sermons.”  Let  every  young  minister  study 
those  Sermons  if  he  would  learn  how  to  make 
the  arrows  of  awakening  truth  “  sharp  in  the 
hearts  of  the  King’s  enemies.” 

New  Milford  is  full  of  elegant  modern  resi¬ 
dences  ;  yet  it  is  an  ancient  village,  settled  an 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  Its  early  pro¬ 
prietors  named  it  after  old  Milford,  near  New 
Haven.  Some  of  the  early  customs  of  the 
town  have  a  racy  Puritan  smack  about  them. 
For  example,  in  1745  the  villagers  erected  a 
“Sabbath  Day  House,”  in  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  gathered  between  the  services  to  eat 
their  gingerbread,  warm  up  their  bean-soup, 
drink  a  mug  of  cider,  and  replenish  their  foot- 
stoves  with  fresh  coals  for  the  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice.  In  those  times  the  congregation  always 
held  two  “  sederunts  ”  (as  the  Scotch  say,)  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  Some  of  the  young  maidens 


of  that  day  must  have  been  rather  bumptious 
in  their  behaviour,  for  we  read  that  it  was  vot¬ 
ed  in- town  meeting  that  “James  Hine  have 
oversight  of  the  female  sex  during  the  exercis¬ 
es  in  church !  ”  In  some  churches  of  our  day 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  James  Hine  kept 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  choir. 

The  town  had  the  complete  oversight  of  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  voted  the  pastor’s  salary, 
and  took  cliarge  of  poor  church-members.  In 
1771,  the  people  of  New  Milford  voted  that  a 
“  black  bonnet,  a  red  woman’s  cloak,  and  a 
worsted  gown  be  kept  for  the  daughter  of  Han¬ 
nah  Beaman ;  if  she  die  under  age,  the  town  is 
to  have  them.”  Congregationalism  was  the 
‘  standing  order  ’  then ;  if  an  Episcopalian  or  a 
Methodist  strayed  into  the  village,  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “dissenter.”  But  the  dissenters 
were  exempted  from  paying  any  town-tax  for 
the  support  of  the  established  minister.  It  is 
among  the  descendants  of  these  solid,  primi¬ 
tive  people  that  my  friend  Dr.  Bonar  is  now 
settled.  His  old  friends  in  Montreal  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  ho  is  very  happy  in  his 
charge. 

We  enjoyed  yesterday  a  second  visit  to  Litch¬ 
field,  and  were  more  than  ever  impressed  by 
its  old,  historic  mansions.  We  found  Profes¬ 
sor  Hoppin  of  Yale  occupying  the  ancient 
residence  of  Judge  (jould  (built  in  1760),  where 
the  Law  school  was  held  eighty  years  ago. 
Among  the  relics  there  is  the  bench  used  by 
John  C.  Calhoun,  with  the  initials  “  J.  C.  C.” 
cut  by  his  own  hand,  when  a  student  in  the 
school. 

Our  friend  Mr.  H.  R.  Jones  then  drove  us 
over  to  Mr.  J.  Ratchford  Starr’s  celebrated 
Echo  Farm.  Its  four  hundred  acres  of  rich 
verdure  cover  the  slope,  one  mile  east  of  Litch¬ 
field.  In  its  fields  we  saw  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Alderney  cows  grazing — all  of  the  same 
faun  color.  Then  we  examined  the  barns  with 
the  stalls  for  the  kine — each  cow  having  her 
name  on  a  printed  card  (such  as  “Victoria 
Guelph,”  “(}uiet,”  “May  Girl,”  and  “Bless¬ 
ing,”)  on  her  stall.  Mr.  Starr  can  tell  you  the 
exact  daily  yield  of  every  cow  in  the  herd.  One 
exemplary  dame,  “Locust,”  furnishes  twenty 
quarts  of  rich  milk  daily,  and  she  is  valued  at 
$800.  The  matchless  butter  from  the  “  Echo  ” 
dairy  brings  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  dairy  itself  —  with  its  immense  milk- 
cooler,  which  holds  one  thousand  quarts,  and 
its  revolving  churns,  which  hold  two  hundred 
and  fifty  i)oimds  of  butter— is  worthy  of  a  fifth 
Book  of  Virgil’s  “Georgies.”  It  is  the  very 
poetry  of  milk-husbandry.  Nothing  delighted 
me  as  a  fanner-boy  more  than  tlie  immense 
barns  in  which  a  hook-machine  unloads  a  ton 
of  hay  a!id  carries  it  over  one  hundred  feet  and 
“  mows  ”  it  away  in  five  minutes!  The  Alder¬ 
ney  bull  “  Litchfield  ”  and  the  nursery  for  the 
calves  are  worth  a  long  ride  to  see.  Mr.  Starr 
— who  is  not  only  a  scientific  agriculturist, 
but  an  excell  uit  lay-preacher  in  the  Litchfield 
churches— takes  great  delight  in  exhibiting  the 
marvels  of  Echo  Farm  to  visitors  on  three  days 
of  every  week.  Let  other  people  spend  their 
greenbacks  on  horseflesh;  but  to  my  teetotal 
tastes  tliere  is  no  luxury  on  four  legs  like  an 
Alderney. 

SCOTLAND  AND  HOME. 

Edinburgh,  July  27,  1880. 

Dear  Ei'angelist :  As  this  is  my  last  letter  to 
you  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  send  it  from  the  Scottish  capital ; 
and  yet  I  must  first  say  a  few  words  about  the 
greater  capital  in  which  I  have  so  long  sojourn¬ 
ed. 

Tkinning  the  Ranks  of  the  Worthy. 

Just  before  I  left  London,  I  saw  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Kintore  announced.  This  recalled 
to  mind  the  death  of  two  other  distinguished 
men  who  also  were  to  have  been  members,  and 
to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Pan-Presby¬ 
terian  Council  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  First  on  the  list  was  Dr.  Beadle,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  the  address  of  welcome.  I  knew 
him  as  long  ago  as  when  we  were  both  settled 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  return  from  several  years  of  service  in 
the  Foreign  Missionary  field.  He  brought  into 
his  pastoral  work  in  the  chief  city  of  the- South 
the  same  zeal  which  took  him  to  labor  for 
Christ  among  the  heathen,  and  he  illustrated 
it  in  his  subsequent  pastorates  in  Hartford  and 
Philadelphia,  until  the  Head  of  the  Church 
summoned  him  to  higher  labors  above.  Then 
Dr.  Boardman,  chosen  from  the  same  city,  and 
who  was  to  have  filled  Dr.  Beadle’s  place  at  the 
opening  of  the  Council,  has  suddenly  been  call¬ 
ed  to  meet  him  in  the  Council  of  the  Church 
triumphant,  at  the  welcome  to  be  given  by  the 
Divine  Head  thereof.  May  Dr.  Shaw  be  pre¬ 
served  ! 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  among  those  now 
deceased  who  looked  eagerly  forward  to  meet 
in  the  Philadelphia  Council,  was  Dr.  Peter 
Loriraer,  late  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  College  of  London.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  spoke  to  me  of  his  intended  meeting  with 
his  brethren  there,  with  the  deepest  interest. 
He  also  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  antici¬ 
pated  in  visiting  our  country.  He  wished  to 
travel  over  it  extensively,  and  he  made  many 
inquiries  about  it.  But  he  too  has  gone  to  his 
heavenly  reward.  And  now  follows  the  good 
Earl  of  Kintore,  like  each  of  the  others  named 
lately,  looking  forward  to  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  with  delight,  but  like  them  very  sud¬ 
denly  called  up  higher.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
—it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June— since  we 
stood  together  on  the  platform  of  the  Mildmay 
Conference,  in  London,  where  he  spoke.  It 
was,  in  some  respects,  rather  a  remarkable 
speech  that  he  then  delivered ;  it  was  full  of  the 
very  breath  of  heaven— many  remarked  it— and 
his  feebleness  of  body  was  also  spoken  of ;  but 
none  thought  the  time  of  his  departure  so  near. 
Soon  after  the  Mildmay  Conference,  I  met  my 
early  friend  (who  taught  me  the  Greek  gram¬ 
mar)  Dr.  Ward  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  London, 
who  had  visited  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  at  his 
home  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland ;  and  he  told 
me  of  the  devotedness  of  his  life  to  Christ,  and 
of  the  great  interest  he  took  in  all  devoted 
ministers,  and  of  his  great  fondness  for  Amer¬ 
ican  ministers.  Although  he  died  in  London 
some  days  before,  he  was  not  buried  until 
Saturday  last.  He  was  taken  to  the  family 
burial  ground,  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire.  He 
was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  county.  His 
funeral  is  spoken  of  in  the  Edinburgh  papers 
of  last  evening,  by  reason  of  the  civic  and  mil¬ 
itary  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  as  “one  of 
the  most  imposing  ”  which  has  ever  taken  place 
there.  It  is  mentioned  that  he  was  “  born  in 
1828,”  but  he  really  looked  much  older.  The 
Earl  was  an  elder  in  the  Free  Presbyterian 
church  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Minto  is  pas¬ 
tor,  and  who  conducted  the  services. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  again. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  in  the  spirit 
which,  apparently,  has  animated  the  lives  of 
these  two  noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Kintore  and 


the  Duke  of  Westminster.  I  spoke  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  taking  great  delight  in 
the  sports  of  the  turf,  and  of  his  having  won 
the  “  Derby  Cup,”  at  the  May  races  on  Epsom 
Downs.  Ever  since  that  famous  race,  a  contest 
has  been  going  on  (the  settlement  announced 
in  the  London  i)apers  only  yesterday)  as  to 
whom  “  the  stakes  ”  should  be  paid.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  race  it  was  charged  that  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  had  “bought  up”  the 
rider  of  the  losing  horse,  his  ambition  not  be¬ 
ing  to  gain  money,  but  fame !  As  the  Duke  is 
immensely  wealthy,  “  the  stakes  ”  (£6,000)  were 
nothing  to  him ;  but  the  fame  of  winning  the 
“  Derby  Cup  ”  was  of  inestimable  value.  The 
contest,  however,  just  decided,  and  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  go  into  the  courts, 
was  on  another  point.  It  was  charged  that  the 
winning  horse  had  been  entered  under  a  feign¬ 
ed  name ;  but  no  blame  was  charged  upon  the 
Duke.  The  importance  of  the  litigation  not 
only  involved  “the  stakes,”  but  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  iwunds  which  had  been  ventured  by 
betting  on  the  race.  It  really  seems  that,  to 
the  average  Englishman,  the  much  mooted 
question  “  Is  life  worth  living  ?  ”  would  large¬ 
ly  depend  upon  whether  horse-racing  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in  the  programme. 

The  European  Puzzle. 

The  never-ending  “  Eastern  Question  ”  is 
again  putting  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  their 
wits’  end.  At  the  present  moment  it  looks  as 
though  Turkey  intends  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  defiance  to  those  which  boast  of  being  the 
“  Great  Powers.  ”  The  London  Daily  News  of 
yesterday,  the  leading  supporter  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  administration,  has  some  significant 
passages  on  the  present  stage  of  affairs.  It 
says:  “The  point  at  issue  really  is  whether 
Turkey  is  more  apprehensive  of  being  interfer¬ 
ed  with,  or  the  Treaty  Powers  are  more  appre¬ 
hensive  of  interfering  with  her.  Turkey  is  con¬ 
tending  for  her  own  existence.  But  she  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  that  view  of  herself  which 
the  civilized  world  takes  of  her,  as  a  nuisance 
that  needs  to  be  abated,  a  source  of  evil  that 
must  bo  suppressed.  The  simple  question  is, 
‘  Will  Turkey  coerce  the  Great  Powers,  or  will 
the  Great  Powers  coerce  Turkey  ?  ’  ” 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  case  looks  war¬ 
like,  and  the  British  party,  now  out  of  power, 
charge  Mr.  Gladstone  with  being  about  to  in¬ 
volve  Europe  in  war;  and  they  obstruct  the 
parliamentary  business.  Parliament  usually 
adjourns  early  in  August,  but  the  Premier  tells 
them  that  ho  will  keep  them  together  till  Sep¬ 
tember  unless  they  mend  their  ways.  He  has 
but  to  say  the  word  and  the  Queen  will  hold 
the  Lords  and  her  “faitliful  Commons  ”  till  he 
is  ready  to  bid  them  depart.  Ton. 


A  MINISTERIAL  VACATION  FUND. 

Note  from  Eev.  Dr.  Parker,  of  London. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

I  have  just  read  your  friendly  editorial  in 
reference  to  my  flying  visit  to  this  all  but  in¬ 
finite  country,  and  it  has  reminded  me  to  put 
on  paper  a  suggestion  which  that  visit  has 
pressed  upon  my  mind  day  by  day  as  I  have 
refreshed  by  your  vitalizing  air.  The 
AnWWttau  churches  may  not  need  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  most  certainly  not  a  few  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  churches  do.  Our  ministers  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  get  sufficient  money  for  w’hat  we  call  a 
downright  good  holiday,  or  what  you  may  pos¬ 
sibly  term  an  honest,  square  vacation.  Many 
of  them  have  to  scheme  about  it  with  more 
care  than  they  have  to  bestow  upon  a  dozen 
sermons ;  they  have  to  inquire  how  both  ends 
can  be  made  to  meet ;  sometimes  the  wife  has 
to  be  left  at  home  (a  most  scandalous  indigni¬ 
ty);  and  often  the  children  are  sacrificed  to 
poverty.  All  this  might  easily  be  prevented 
by  a  Ministerial  Vacation  Fund.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  an  addition  to  the  salary ;  the 
money  must  be  given  for  an  express  purpose, 
and  the  donors  should  see  that  the  puriiose  is 
faithfully  carried  out.  When  the  church  clock 
is  played  out,  it  is  duly  repaired ;  when  the  pul¬ 
pit  cushion  is  hammered  to  rags,  it  is  carefully 
replaced:  how  much  more,  then,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  the  energy  and  rekindle  the 
hope  of  the  man  upon  whose  power  so  much 
humanly  depends.  I  have  known  congrega¬ 
tions  that  were  apparently  more  anxious  to  re¬ 
pair  the  imlpit  gown  than  to  renew  the  strength 
of  its  jaded  owner.  Churches  should  say  to 
their  pastors  once  every  year — “Stop!  you 
have  worked  well,  now  you  shall  rest  well; 
take  your  wife  with  you,  and  hold  your  tongue 
for  six  weeks,  eat  and  sleep  all  that  is  good  for 
you,  and  we  will  see  that  the  bill  is  paid.”  In 
many  cases  pastors  have  to  preach  during 
their  holiday  in  order  to  meet  expenses.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  return  little  better 
than  they  went  away,  and  the  congregations 
wonder  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  want 
of  originality  and  freshness.  I  ask  you.  Sir, 
to  use  your  infiuence  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Vacation  Fund,  and  in  showing  the  churches 
that  in  renewing  ministerial  power  they  are 
laying  up  blessings  for  their  own  enjoyment. 

Joseph  Parker. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  see  that  the  annual 
“Comparative  Summary”. of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  has  again  made  its  appearance. 
Your  readers  must  not  depend  on  that  docu¬ 
ment  for  full  information  as  to  what  amounts 
have  been  received  by  the  several  Boards  of  the 
Church  during  the  last  year— as  for  instance : 

The  "  Summary  "  tay$.  But  the  Boards  report. 

For  Publication,  $27,688  $34,266.66 

“  Education,  109,066  56,032.24 

■<  Belief  Fund,  67,780  103,271.60 

The  “Summary  of  the  Schedules”  printed 
with  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly, 
never  includes  the  miscellaneous  contributions 
and  other  receipts  from  various  sources. 

The  General  Assembly’s  “  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  ”  might  do  a 
good  service  by  publishing  a  full  statement  of 
receipts,  made  up  from  the  duly  authenticated 
accounts  given  by  the  several  Boards.  Such  a 
statement,  published  in  our  denominational 
newspapers,  would  furnish  our  many  thousand 
church  members  with  the  financial  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  need.  Beta. 

Auguat  14,  1880. 


CORD-WOOD  FOR  THE  MINISTER. 

The  allusion  of  “  T.  L.  C.”  in  your  last  num¬ 
ber  to  the  loads  of  wood  carried  to  the  parson¬ 
age  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  calls  to  mind  an¬ 
other  “  wood-bee  ” — so  styled— given  to  anoth¬ 
er  minister  by  his  parishioners,  one  of  whom 
brought  a  load  of  bass-wood,  remarking,  in  a 
vein  of  irony  more  amusing  to  others  than  to 
the  surprised  recipient,  that  “  it  compared  well 
with  the  preaching.”  Lest  city  readers  fail  to 
seethe  point,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  bass¬ 
wood,  the  linden  of  poetry,  is  soft  and  porous, 
and  while  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  fizzing 
and  sputtering,  is  destitute  of  qualities  to  cre¬ 
ate,  or  sustain,  lasting  heat.  £.  B.  J. 

Washington,  D.  0. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.D.,  is  the  author  of  a 
valuable  illustrated  work  on  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  biology,  entitled  The,  Science  of  Life.  It 
was  designed  for  persons  who  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  physiology,  and 
it  can  be  used  as  a  textbook  by  classes,  or  stud¬ 
ied  in  private,  its  excellent  illustrations  partly 
supplying  the  place  of  oral  instruction. 

Dr.  Wythe  holds  strongly  to  the  agreement 
of  Science  and  Religion,  and  has  written  a 
work  on  that  subject.  In  this  volume  he  still 
further  illustrates  that  thesis  by  showing  how 
the  established  facts  of  biology  are  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  strongly  confirm,  the  es¬ 
sential  truths  of  Religion.  He  holds  that  biol¬ 
ogy  affords  a  multitude  of  evidences  of  intelli¬ 
gent  design,  proving  the  universe  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  Creative  Mind.  It  also  contains 
proof  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  existences,  in 
addition  to  physical  atoms  and  forces.  He 
strongly  combats  the  modern  materialistic  the¬ 
ory  that  all  being  can  be  resolved  into  a  single 
principle,  and  that  all  forms  of  existence  have 
been  developed  from  primitive  atoms.  He 
holds  to  a  rational  Dualism,  viz:  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  existence— matter  and  mind.  In  this 
respect  he  agrees  with  Agassiz,  Lionel  Beale, 
and  President  McCosh,  in  opposition  to  Dar¬ 
win,  Spencer,  and  Hmckel.  But  he  treats  the 
arguments  of  the  latter  with  respect.  And  one 
merit  of  his  work  is  its  courteous  candor.  The 
use  of  hard  epithets  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is 
un-Christian.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  most  Monists,  particularly  of  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  school,  to  ignore  the  cause  of  life, 
and  confine  attention  to  the  phenomena  asso¬ 
ciated  with  living  things.  This  shrinking  from 
the  most  important  point  in  biological  science. 
Dr.  Wythe  regards  as  unsatisfactory.  There 
is  something  in  the  living  which  is  not  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  non- living,  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  the  dead  are  produced  by 
this  sometliing.  What  is  this  life-force  which 
produces  tliese  differences  ?  None  of  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  definitions  of  life  satisfy  the  scien¬ 
tific  inquirer.  Bichat  says  “  Life  is  the  sum  of 
the  functions  by  which  death  is  resisted  ” ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  life  and 
death  are  opposite  states.  Herbert  Spencer 
defines  life  as  “the  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  externa  l  relations  ” ;  which 
will  apply  as  well  to  a  boiling  teakettle,  a  steam- 
engine,  or  a  burning  candle,  as  to  a  living  thing. 
Hteckel  boldly  declares  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  wdiat  is  called  “  animate  ”  and 
“inanimate”  bodies.  Even  Coleridge  could 
give  no  better  definition  of  life  than  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  “  individuation,”  which  appears  in  metals 
and  stones,  as  well  as  in  human  beings.  And 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  though  believing  in  the 
difference  between  mind  and  matter,  defines 
life  as  “  the  condition  of  a  being  which  exhib¬ 
its  vital  actions”;  or,  in  other  words,  a  being 
which  is  alive.  All  such  definitions  evade  the 
real  issue,  which  is.  What  makes  the  difference 
between  a  living  body  and  the  same  body  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  death  ?  Religion  has  answered  this 
question.  It  asserts  that  life  results  from  the 
union  of  a  spiritual  nature  with  a  material 
body.  Life  is  the  influence  resulting  from  the 
union  of  matter  and  spirit.  And  this  doctrine, 
according  to  Dr.  Wythe,  is  confirmed  by  the 
latest  established  facts  of  biology.  When  the 
spiritual  essence  ceases  to  act  upon  the  matter 
of  the  organism,  wo  say  the  body  is  dead,  and 
then  disintegration  and  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  succeed. 

These  points  are  brought  out  with  remark¬ 
able  lucidity,  and  enforced  and  illustrated  with 
an  almost  convincing  array  of  facts  and  anal¬ 
ogies.  In  fact,  the  discoveries  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Beale  in  histology  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  settling  the  point.  And  in  a  recent  essay 
Prof.  Huxley  confessed  that  “  The  properties 
of  living  matter  distinguish  it  absolutely  from 
all  other  kinds  of  things,”  and  that  “  The 
present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with 
no  link  between  the  living  and  the  non-living.” 
Where  Materialism  sees  nothing.  Science,  in¬ 
spired  by  Religion,  finds  a  soul.  These  points 
indicate  the  philosophy  of  the  work,  which  is 
an  excellent  and  valuable  treatise  on  a  subject 
of  the  most  vital  scientific  and  practical  inter¬ 
est.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELD. 

One  of  the  most  important  tendencies  of  the 
age  is  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  increasing 
study  and  application  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health.  The  great  (luestion  used  to  be  how  to 
cure  diseases.  The  most  interesting  inquiry  to¬ 
day  is  how  to  keep  well.  The  old  proverb  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,” 
is  getting  unexpected  applications,  and  is  found 
to  contain  resources  of  wisdom  its  originator 
did  not  dream  of.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
many  works  on  hygiene  are  now  issued  from 
the  press  every  year,  how  courses  of  lectures 
on  health  are  being  delivered  everywhere  by 
able  physicians,  how  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  appliances  of  art  are  called  into  requi¬ 
sition  and  immediately  utilized  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  physical  exi.stence  and  well-being,  and 
how  even  cities  and  nations  begin  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  health  is  one  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  people,  and  must  be  preserved  at  any 
cost. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Graham  proposed 
to  preserve  health  by  a  reform  in  diet,  and  urg¬ 
ed  the  disuse  of  meat  for  vegetable  and  farina- 
cious  foods,  he  was  branded  as  the  Turnip  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  his  fare  was  ridiculed  as  a  resort  to 
“  starvation  on  bran  bread  and  puddings  of 
sawdust.”  His  work  on  “The  Science  of  Hu¬ 
man  Life,”  published  in  1839,  attracted  more 
attention  from  its  novelty  than  from  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  contents.  ^Dr.  William  A.  Alcott, 
the  author  of  three  or  four  popular  works  on 
the  general  subject,  was  stigmatized  as  “  the 
bread-and-water  reformer,”  but  was  regarded 
as  too  harmless  to  merit  serious  attention. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  movement  which 
has  increased  in  breadth  and  volume  and  mo¬ 
mentum  every  year.  When  Charles  Kingsley  lec¬ 
tured  on  a  new  care  of  the  body,  and  expound¬ 
ed  the  duty  of  physical  training  from  religious 
and  moral  considerations,  his  “hobby”  was 
characterized  as  “  Muscular  Christianity,”  and 
labored  articles  were  written  against  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  reviews.  It  was  declared, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  the  whole  interest  of 
the  medical  profession  was  against  any  reform 
in  the  proposed  direction.  It  was  said  that  phy¬ 
sicians  lived  on  the  aches  and  ails  of  other  i>eo- 
ple.  They  grew  rich  on  the  diseases  which 
brought  suffering  and  death  to  their  fellow- 
beings.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  reform  which  would  deprive  them 
of  their  practice  and  rob  them  of  bread  and 
butter.  But  to-day  we  find  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  this  country  and  Euroiie  giving  popu¬ 
lar  lectures  on  health,  and  writing  books  by 
the  score  to  explain  how  to  live  so  as  to  ward 


off  disease  and  prevent  sickness  and  add  to 
the  ix)wer  and  duration  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
The  change  in  the  general  view  of  this  subject 
within  fifty  years  has  been  marvellous;  yet 
judging  from  present  indications,  the  movement 
which  has  brought  about  the  change  is  in  its 
incipient  stage.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note 
the  public  interest  in  gymnastics  and  athletic 
games  of  all  sorts,  in  drainage  and  ventilation 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements,  in  quaran¬ 
tine  restrictions  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
contagious  diseases  of  all  kinds,  in  studies  and 
appliances  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  physical  life,  and  in  efforts  every¬ 
where  making  to  ameliorate  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  see  with  what 
beneficence  this  movement  is  charged. 

How  to  keep  well,  is  the  uppermost  ques¬ 
tion  of  physiological  science  to-day.  And  the 
answers  are  given  in  popular  lectures  and 
treatises  which  are  monuments  of  the  philan¬ 
thropy,  as  well  as  of  the  learning  and  scientific 
insight,  of  the  medical  profession.  We  have 
before  us  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject, 
delivered  last  Winter  in  London  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Society  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfleld, 
and  published  here  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  val¬ 
uable  works  on  this  subject.  The  lectures 
treat  of  some  twenty  different  topics,  in  a 
style  which  presents  scientific  truths  so  lucidly 
and  familiarly  that  any  one  can  understand  it 
without  effort.  They  restate  a  great  deal  that 
is  familiar,  but  have  a  completeness  and  gen¬ 
erality  of  application  which  makes  the  volume 
more  valuable  than  some  others.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  subject  does  not  admit 
of  novelty ;  that  the  laws  of  life  are  very  pro¬ 
saic,  and  the  conditions  of  exi.stence  in  this 
world  are  exceedingly  commonplace.  But  the 
lectures  are  calculated  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  give  those  simple,  homely 
facts  and  suggestions,  which  everybody  ought 
to  know  and  apply. 


A  NEW  ANTHOHIGY.* 

Mr.  Ward’s  plan  in  the  present  w’ork  has  two 
features  for  which  he  expresses  his  obligation 
to  M.  Crepet’s  collection  of  French  poetry; 
and  among  English  anthologies  they  may  be 
called  original.  The  first  is  to  take  the  middle 
ground  between  the  small  and  the  large  collec¬ 
tions — between  .such  a  book,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  Palgrave’s  (but  we  must  say,  in  passing, 
that  no  other  collection  of  minor  English  po¬ 
etry  eipials  Palgrave’s),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voluminous  collections  of  Anderson 
or  Chalmers,  in  which  are  preserved  the  entire 
w’orks  of  some  two  hundred  English  poets, 
with  accompanying  biographies,  bodies  of  po¬ 
etry,  in  the  fullest  sense.  Mr.  Ward’s  collec¬ 
tion  is  to  fill  four  volumes,  and  its  scale  is 
thus  large  enough  to  contain  much  of  the  best 
— we  may  almost  say  most  of  the  best — in 
English  poetry  before  the  time  of  poets  still 
living,  who  are  excluded.  The  second  feature 
of  his  work  is  to  give  brief  critical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  accounts,  prepared  by  comi>etent 
writers  both  of  the  older  and  the  newer 
schools  in  British  criticism,  of  the  different 
poets  represented.  Noting  for  a  few  pages,  as 
they  run  in  the  table  of  contents,  the  names  of 
these  collaborators,  we  find  those  of  Professor 
Skeat,  T.  Arnold,  W.  E.  Henley,  Prof.  Nichol, 
A.  Lang,  J.  Churton  Collins,  Prof.  Hales,  W. 
Minto,  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  A.  C.  Bradley,  G. 
Saulsbury,  Prof.  Dowden ;  and  among  many 
others,  the  editor’s  own  name  occurs  frequent¬ 
ly.  More  attractive,  however,  than  either  of 
these  writers’  sketches,  will  be  found  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  Introduction.  It  is  an  essay  on 
the  nature  of  poetry,  and  his  object  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  us  what  poetry  is.  This  he  seeks  to 
do,  not  by  definition,  but  by  example,  and  by 
examples  of  the  briefest ;  and  here  his  method, 
though  it  seems  to  us  insufficient,  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  we  must  quote  him.  He  says : 

“  There  can  be  no  more  useful  help  for  dis¬ 
covering  what  poetry  belongs  to  the  class  of 
the  truly  excellent,  and  can  therefore  do  us 
most  good,  than  to  have  always  in  one’s  mind 
lines  and  expressions  of  the  great  masters,  and 
to  apply  them  as  a  touchstone  to  other  poetry. 

.  .  .  Take  of  Shakspere  a  line  or  two  of  Henry 
the  Fourth’s  expostulation  with  sleep : 

“  ‘  Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 

Seal  up  the  shipboy’s  eyes  and  rock  his  brain 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge.  .  .  .’ 

And  take,  as  well,  Hamlet’s  dying  request  to 
Horatio : 

“  ‘  If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 
To  tell  my  story  .  .  .’ 

Take  of  Milton  that  Miltonic  passage : 

“  ‘  Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  .  .  .’ 

Add  two  such  lines  as 

“  ‘And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  .  .  .’ 

And  finish  with  the  exquisite  close  to  the  loss  of 
Proserpine,  the  loss 

“  ‘  .  .  .  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  me  through  the  world.’ 

These  few  lines,  if  we  have  tact  and  can  use 
them,  are  enough  even  of  themselves  to  keep 
clear  and  sound  our  judgments  about  poetry ; 
to  save  us  from  fallacious  estimates  of  it,  to 
conduct  us  to  a  real  estimate.” 

That  is  charming  criticism,  and  it  is  true  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  it  is  true  as  regards  the  “  man¬ 
ner  and  style  ”  of  poetry ;  and  partly  true  even 
as  regards  the  “  matter  and  substance,”— all  of 
which  belong,  as  Mr.  Arnold  goes  on  to  point 
out,  to  the  best  poetry.  But  of  poetry  as  Mr. 
Arnold  himself  conceived  it,  as  the  expression 
of  noble  action  and  passion,  how  inadequate 
are  single  lines  to  give  us  examples!  “How 
unspeakably  superior,”  wrote  Mr.  Arnold  in 
1853,  “  is  the  effect  of  the  impression  left  by  a 
great  action  treated  as  a  whole,  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  most  striking  single  thought 
or  the  happiest  imagery !  ”  That,  certainly,  is 
the  true  doctrine ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  particu¬ 
larly  needed  to-day,  when  both  critics  and  the 
public  “  i^ermit  the  poet  to  select  any  action  he 
pleases,  and  to  suffer  that  action  to  go  as  it 
will,  provided  he  gratifies  them  with  occasional 
bursts  of  fine  writing.” 

It  is  only  in  this  curtailment  of  the  action, 
made  necessary  by  the  limits  of  the  work,  that 
we  can  find  cause  of  complaint  in  Mr.  Ward’s 
collection.  An  instance  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Chaucer’s  “  Frankeleyne’sTale  ”  (i.  62),in  which 
the  noble  behavior  of  the  Clerke,  the  self-de¬ 
nial  which  rounds  and  completes  the  story,  is 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  jwem,  every  line  of  which,  by 
the  way,  is  quotable  in  an  anthology  of  this 
character.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Ward’s  collection 
is  an  admirable  one.  The  number  of  poets  rep¬ 
resented  is  very  large,  and  each  poeb -under  the 
exception  noted— is  shown  at  his  best.  More 
care,  taste,  and  good  judgment  have  been  spent 
upon  this  collection  than  upon  any  other  work 
of  similar  scope,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  even 
in  the  libraries  of  those  who  own  the  collected 
“  bodies  ”  of  English  poetry.  C. 

•  The  Euglleh  Poeta.  Selectiona,  wlUi  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tions  by  various  Writers,  and  a  General  Introduction  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward, 
M.A  Vols.  I.,  II.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.  1880.  i2mo. 
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also  that  this  law  of  “  similars  ”  is  being  more 
and  more  adopted  by  old  school  physicians,  as 
that  only  which  can  ever  reduce  therapeutics 
to  a  science.  He  closes  his  i>amphlet  with  the 
IiXTETER  PROM  BOSTON  following  sound  and  wholesome  counsel; 

„  .  ‘  “  Let  us  then,  extend  to  our  homceopathic 

News  of  the  season  is  mostly  of  the  lighter  brethren  the  hand  of  fellowship,  that  the  re- 

back  for  early  proach  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  re¬ 
fits  thicker  blood  and  steadier  nerves.  Nev-  from  us,  and  the  day  hastened  when 

ertheless,  the  lighter  are  not  always  trivial  medicine  will  know  no  schools,  but  be  repre- 
^n^-^re  often  the  best  things  of  all  the  year  by  one  body,  working  with  the  one  aim 

to  certain  classes,  as  for  instance,  advancing  medical  science  and  the  best  in- 

Carriages  for  Invalidi.  terests  of  humanity.”  No  close  observer  can 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  are  mak-  fail  to  see  that  this  temper  is  fast  gaining  an 
ing  this  a  specialty.  This  timely  charity  con-  ascendency  in  both  these  schools  of  medicine ; 
gists  in  furnishing  carriages  to  invalids  for  and  it  gives  promise  of  fresh  confidence  and 
drives  into  the  beautiful  country  around  the  consolation  to  the  sick-room, 
city.  Last  Summer  270  carriages  were  employ-  t...  cnshiai? 


ed,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  each,  the  favored 


Rev.  Dr.  CnshiBg, 

For  a  time  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 


ones  being  adults  and  children,  men  and  wo-  Missionary  Society  as  successor  to  Mr. 

men,  white  and  colored,  from  all  the  hospitals,  Dgniond,  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
homes,  and  charity  institutions  of  the  city,  fg  gfjji  sick.  For  a  year  or  more  Cambridge 
Besides  the  carriages,  1,200  horse-car  tickets,  doctors  tried  their  skill  on  him,  but  could 
and  over  lOOi  round  trip  tickets  on  the  harbor  neither  help  him  nor  tell  what  ailed  him.  Of 
boats,  were  distributed  to  the  same  classes  be  has  had  no  medical  attendance,  but 
through  the  city  missionaries  and  the  Boston  on,  feeble  and  emaciated,  though  able 

Flower  Mission.  These  kind  Christian-  chari-  ^  „p  ^nd  walk  out  a  little.  Puritan. 
ties  have  been  resumed  the  present  season  on  August  7th,  leeo. 
a  larger  scale,  and  many  are  the  testimonials 
received  of  hearts  cheered  and  health  improved  ....... 

thereby  ^  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Another  Anti-slavery  Veteran  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Westwood,  D.D. 

Has  passed  away.  George  Bradburn  died  last  Locked  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  moun- 
week  at  his  home  in  Melrose,  at  the  age  of  74.  tains,  amid  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  rush 


His  early  public  career  was  as  a'Unitarian  min-  ^nd  shriek  of  the  locomotive  on  its  way  to 
ister,  in  Nantucket,  I  think,  and  he  entered  in-  Denver  or  to  Leadville,  one  feels  as  if  living  in 
to  the  anti-slavery  confiict  in  its  very  earliest  separate  world  from  that  w’hich  lies  only 
stages.  No  man  at  that  period  was  more  clear  gome  three  scores  of  miles  away.  Standing  in 
headed,  decided  and  outspoken  against  South-  ^bo  doorway  of  my  cabin,  and  looking  up  and 
em  slavery  than  George  Bradburn.  If  he  has  down  and  across  our  little  valley  (a  half-mile 
not  been  so  often  named  among  pioneers  as  ^jde  bj'^  a  mile  and  a  half  long),  I  feel  a  sense 
some  others,  it  may  be  because  he  vras  then  a  perfect  quiet  and  utter  isolation.  Here  in- 
oountry  minister,  exceedingly  modest  and  re-  deed  is  one  alone  with  God,  and  here  one  feels 
fined  in  his  feelings ;  and  of  rare  tastes  and  at-  ^be  greatness  of  God’s  works ;  for  not  only  are 
tainments  in  nearly  every  department  of  litera-  y~Q  seemingly  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  just 
ture.  As  a  consequence,  he  w^  not  desirous  about  us  we  have  some  of  the  grandest  of  the 
of  notoriety,  and  did  not  put  himself  forward,  mountains  in  the  ranges  bordering  on  the  cel- 
But  he  was  brought  forward,  and  as  a  ready  ebrated  Platte  Cafion.  Just  in  front  of  our 
speaker  and  lecturer  won  laurels  accorded  to  door  is  the  beautiful  Crystal  Hill,  beyond  it 
very  few.  His  high  culture  and  scholarship  tbe  “Split  Rock”  mountain,  and  off  to  the 
gave  a  breadth  and  reach  to  his  reasoning,  ^pgt  of  but  close  at  hand,  Logan’s  Peak, 
and  a  point  and  keenness  to  his  shafts  which  ^bich  the  irreverent  call  “Old  Baldy,”  be- 
sent  them  to  the  mark  with  terrible  effect,  cause  his  summit,  being  above  “timber  line,” 
Mr.  Bradburn  was  a  delegate  to  the  anti-slavery  jg  utterly  bare  of  vegetation.  Upon  the  side  of 
convocation  in  London  in  1840,  and  his  speeches  ^bis  mountain  clouds  often  settle  down,  leav- 
there  were  reported  as  superior  in  comprehen-  ^be  bald  head  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the 
siveness,  eloquence  and  ixiwer  to  any  others  on  gy^  gnd  producing  a  most  beautiful  effect, 
that  occasion.  Beyond  Logan’s  Peak  is  the  snowy  range  ever 

Abused  and  Neglected  Children.  wearing  its  pure  white  mantle,  while  mountain 

A  fair  for  the  benefit  of  this  numerous  class  rises  beyond  mountain  in  the  far  distance.  To 
of  children  is  in  progress  of  preparation,  under  the  east  of  us,  only  a  half  mile  away,  is  the 
the  direction  of  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Society,  narrow  gap  through  which  the  river  runs,  visi- 
It  is  to  be  a  State  fair,  on  a  scale  to  eclipse  all  ble  only  when  one  reaches  it.  Right  out  of 
ordinary  fairs.  It  is  to  come  off  in  December  this  gap  the  sun  seems  to  rise  by  day  and  the 
next,  with  Boston  as  a  centre,  and  simultane-  moon  by  night,  and  both  sun  and  moon  linger 
ous  fairs  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  upon  these  peaks  as  if  loth  to  leave  them. 

The  general  committee  is  expected  to  consist  Surely  in  all  these  mountains  there  is  no 


ous  fairs  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  upon  these  peaks  as  if  loth  to  leave  them. 

The  general  committee  is  expected  to  consist  Surely  in  all  these  mountains  there  is  no 
of  about  3,000  ladies,  and  in  addition  to  well-  more  beautiful  spot  for  a  Summer  resort.  And 
loaded  tables,  heavier  goods,  from  all  branches  yet  our  hamlet  is  most  primitive  in  its  archi- 
of  trade  and  manufacture,  will  be  solicited  and  tectural  display  and  in  its  general  charaeterls- 
sold  outside  of  fair-rooms.  From  the  nature  of  tics.  No  brown  stone  or  pressed  brick  fronts 
the  object  and  the  strong  hold  it  has  on  public  can  here  be  seen.  Unplaned  hemlock  fronts, 
sympathy  (for  what  on  earth  touches  human  and  floors  which  have  never  known  the  effect 
sympathy  like  suffering  children),  it  is  reasona-  of  plane,  and  roofs  whose  conglomerate  style 
ble  to  expect  that  a  large  amount  wdll  be  real-  is  more  puzzling  than  serviceable  against  rain, 
ized.  belong  to  our  one-story  cabins.  The  palatial 

^  ^  Won  er.  ,  ,  ,  residence  in  which  we  are  domiciled  for  the 

Prolific  as  mother  earth  is  of  coal  beds,  pre-  Summer  rejoices  in  four  rooms  (with  pantry). 
Clous  ores  and  oil  wells,  we  have  not  been  unceiled,  unplastered,  and  furnished  onlv  as 
accustomed  to  expect  from  her  jets  of  gas  ^ave  put  in  camp-stools,  swings,  ham- 
springing  out  of  the  ground,  all  prepared  equal  jj^^cks,  pine  tables ;  all  of  which  grace  our  par- 
to  the  bestmanufactured  for  lighting  purposes,  (?).  old  pieces  of  carpet  of  various  hues 

But  such  a  phenomenon  is  now  witnessed  at  gnd  qualities  laid  here  and  there,  by  a  little 
Ocean  Spray,  in  the  towm  of  Winthrop,  a  few  stretch  of  the  imagination  become  Persian 
miles  north  of  Boston.  Parties  were  digging  a  j-ugs ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same  faculty  our 
well,  when  the  smell  of  gas  became  oppressive,  ^unks  become  rosewood  bedsteads,  on  which 
and  on  applying  a  match  it  was  found  to  burn  q^j.  beds  of  down — that  is,  of  hemlock  shav- 
freely.  A  pressure  guage  was  soon  applied,  jugs,  tender  pine  boughs,  and  meadow  grass— 
and  the  force  of  the  jet  was  found  to  be  equal  to  gre  laid.  In  a  corner  of  the  parlor  (?)  is  a  shelf 
one  and  a  half  iwundsto  the  square  inch,  which  containing  some  books ;  in  another  corner  are 
is  five  or  six  times  the  pressure  of  ordinary  sundry  little  boxes,  rough  shelves,  a  small  ta- 
manfactured  gas.  That  this  is  genuine  sulphur-  ble,  and  other  conveniences  for  holding  paper, 
eted  hydrogen  gas  there  seems  little  reason  to  writing,  and  the  like ;  and  thus  one  part  of 
doubt,  for  it  continues  to  burn  after  two  weeks  this  parlor  becomes  a  study,  for  I  go  down  to 


with  unabated  brilliancy.  A  tent  has  been 
erected  over  the  spot,  and  further  tests  and  ap- 


my  pulpit  every  week. 

Our  hamlet  contains  eight  cabins  and  four 


pliances  are  in  propss.  That  this  well  had  five  tents.  Some  of  the  families  here  Sum- 
been  sunk  over  100  feet,  and  that  the  gas  now  belong  to  my  church,  and  in  Denver 

forces  Itself  up  through  seventy-four  feet  of  wa-  have  use  for  all  the  modern  improvements  at 


ter,  is  considered  pretty  good  evidence  of  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply.  An  occasional  gas  w-ell 


command,  and  cannot  understand  how  one  can 
manage  without  them.  Here  they  laugh  at 


has  been  before  found  in  the  country  as  in  the  inventions  and  conveniences  of  the  present 


Erie,  Pa.,  but  this  is  the  first  of  the  kind  known 
in  New  England. 

Waverly  Bntter  Company. 


day,  and  do  as  good  work  as,  and  live  on  less 
money  than,  at  home.  But  the  lessons  in 
economy  I  fear  are  not  indelible,  and  the  geni- 


I  am  not  blowing  for  any  favorite  butter  stall,  us  that  takes  the  place  of  modern  inventions 
thereby  to  get  a  box,  but  having  been  pretty  is  only  short-lived. 

well  in  and  through  the  Waverly  Suet  Butter  We  dress  as  we  please,  taking  care  to  use  the 
CJomimny’s  factory,  in  this  city,  it  may  interest  oldest  or  most  worn  articles  in  our  wardrobes, 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  somewhat  about  Mrs.  Grundy  has  not  as  yet  found  her  way 
it.  One  would  not  suppose  that  any  thing  fit  hither,  so  we  are  not  afraid  to  lay  aside  form 
to  be  called  table  butter  could  be  made  from  and  fashion.  For  the  tiirfb  being,  the  men  are 
beef  suet.  It  is  a  pretty  extensive  and  nice  pro-  Nazarites ;  and  those  strange  looking  beings  in 
cess.  A  quantity  of  suet,  say  half  a  ton,  is  hats  and  homespun  and  flannels  are — our  wives 
placed  in  tanks,  and  steam  heat  applied  until  and  daughters. 

the  suet  is  entirely  separated  from  the  tissues  or  Coming  up  from  Denver  a  few  days  ago,  I 
scraps.  It  is  then  drawn  from  the  heaters  and  saw,  standing  up  to  his  knees  in  the  Platte 
allowed  to  cool.  To  this  almost  white  mass  river,  a  rough  looking  customer ;  his  face  un- 
there  is  not  the  slightest  odor  or  tallow  taste,  shorn  and  brown  as  a  nut,  his  pantaloons  and 
Next  it  is  transferred  in  layers  to  large  tubs  or  rubber  boots  old  and  well  worn,  his  ancient 
cisterns,  with  thick  cloth  between  the  layers,  fiannel  shirt  not  covered  by  a  coat,  and  a  great 
and  pressed  by  steam  power  till  every  particle  sombrero  on  his  head,  he  looked  the  wild  and 
of  oil  or  the  like  is  pressed  out.  Finally,  a  lib-  free  mountaineer :  there  he  stood,  “  whipping 
eral  quantity  of  milk  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  the  stream”  for  trout— and  the  trout-catcher 
mixed  and  worked  in  a  steam  power  churn,  after  indeed  is  he— and  looking  for  all  the  world  the 
which  the  butter  is  packed  in  tubs  and  boxes  for  very  incarnation  of  freedom  and  independence, 
the  market.  Such,  essentially, .is  the  process  of  As  our  train  rounded  a  point  and  brought  this 
making  the  so-called  oleomargarine  butter,  hardy  man  of  the  mountains  into  full  view,  I 
The  works  throughout  are  as  clean  and  neat  as  recognized  Mr.  H.,  one  of  my  elders,  a  gentle- 
can  be  found  in  any  country  dairy,  and  the  man  of  elegant  manners  and  of  most  delicate 
butter,  as  tested  by  our  State  assayer.  Sharpies,  sensibilities.  He  came  to  Denver  some  years 
is  pronounced  jierfectly  pure  and  wholesome,  ago  for  health.  The  pure  air  and  an  annual 
Sixty  hands  are  employed  in  this  service,  and  »  roughing  it  in  the  bush  ”  have  prolonged  a 
about  7,000  pounds  of  the  butter  are  made  very  useful  life. 

daily.  It  is  much  used  in  bake  houses  and  We  are  very  happy  in  this  mountain  retreat 
hotels,  and  finds  a  ready  market  all  over  the  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 


country  and  out  of  the  country. 

Schools  of  Medicine. 


the  sea — as  happy  as  the  sun,  air,  rain,  seventy- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  day  and  fifty-five 


A  recently  published  medical  pamphlet  has  to  sixty  degrees  at  night,  and  the  scenery  and 
created  quite  a  stir  among  the  doctors  in  this  glory  of  our  surroundings  can  make  us.  Very 
city  and  region.  It  is  on  “  Old  and  New  School  quiet — indeed,  life  fiows  on  sweetly.  No  fash- 
Therapeutics,”  and  is  a  severe  review  and  ionable  hops,  no  fancy  conventionalities  annoy 
comparison  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  two  us.  We  seek  our  “downy”  couches  at  dusk, 
schools,  or  the  employment  of  drugs  for  the  sleep  soundly  “  till  the  morning  doth  appear,” 
cure  of  the  sick.  The  writer.  Dr.  F.  F.  Moore,  undisturbed  by  sound  of  revelry  or  unseemly 
is  of  the  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  of  mirth. 

courses  “regular,”  has  a  large  experience  as  Along  the  line  of  the  South  Park  Railroad 
Massachusetts  Hospital  physician,  and  lacks  the  scenery  is  wonderful.  As  we  travel  in  the 
nothing  of  favor  and  success  in  his  noble  call-  elegant  car,  carpeted  and  cushioned  and  cur¬ 
ing.  And  here  comes  in  the  disturbing  clause,  tained,  we  realize  that  these  are  indeed  the 
This  scholarly  and  honored  young  doctor.  Rocky  Mountains.  Such  rocks  we  have  never 
equipped  with  about  all  the  teachings  of  al-  seen  before.  They  stand  up  in  places  like 
lopathy,  wished  to  know  what  of  value  there  great  massive  walls,  and  then  again  they  ap- 
might  be  in  the  New  school;  and  he  searched  for  pear  in  various  shapes,  as  if  Titanic  sculptors 
light  through  leading  homoeophathic  authors  had  been  at  work  upon  them.  One  of  the  most 
from  Hahnemann  down.  He  found,  as  he  tells  remarkable  formations  is  that  called  Cathedral 
us,  some  things  to  his  purpose,  especially  the  mountain,  whose  towers,  turrets,  buttresses, 
general  law,  that  “  medicines  cure  diseases  sim-  arches,  and  walls,  arranged  in  such  regularity 
liar  to  thos^roduced  by  their  action  on  healthy  and  with  such  seeming  architectural  skill,  ful- 
bodies.”  l^us:  belladonna  causes  cerebral  ly  justify  the  name.  The  massiveness  of  this 
ingestion,  and  is  used  to  relieve  the  same  “Cathedral”  suggests  the  thought  that  here 
condition;  produces  mania,  and  cures  mania,  the  prehistoric  giants  may  have  worshipped. 
Quinine,  tested  on  the  healthy,  induces  fever  And  why  not  ?  General  B.  F.  Butler  told  me, 
similar  to  fever  and  ague,  and  is  the  great  not  long  since,  that  America  is  the  old  world, 
remedy  for  this  affection.  This  principle  Dr.  and  Professor  Winchell  has  traced  up  the  pre- 
Moore  fully  illustrates,  and  has  the  honesty  Adamite  man.  Granting  Butler’s  and  Win- 
and  courage  to  adopt  and  defend  it.  He  shows  chell’s  theories,  why  may  not  mine  also  ob¬ 


tain  ?  Thus  we  have  not  only  the  iirehistoric 
theatre  of  action  and  the  prehistoric  man,  but 
prehistoric  worship  and  prehistoric  church 
architecture.  How  wonderful  is  inference  I 

As  I  looked  up  at  the  venerable  Cathedral 
and  thought  of  the  grim  old  giants,  worthy 
denizens  of  this  wondrOus  region,  I  almost  fan¬ 
cied  that  I  saw  them  looking  down  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  us  ix)st-Adamic  pigmies,  and  I 
wondered  why  they  did  not  hurl  the  great 
boulders  upon  us.  But  as  our  steam  horse 
w’ent  plunging  up  the  gorge,  making  the  hills 
to  echo  and  reecho  his  terrific  shriek,  and  puff¬ 
ing  his  black  breath  into  the  very  faces  of  the 
giants,  they  fied  before  the  audacity  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  tramp  of  twelve  miles  through  Platte 
Cafion  only  leads  me  to  say  that  it  passes  de¬ 
scription.  No  one  can  describe  Dome  rock 
(suggesting  the  place  of  worship  of  the  rival 
denomination  of  giants),  a  perfect  dome  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  great  rocks.  We 
cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  boulders  that  rise 
up  out  of  the  river,  or  overhang  the  road,  or 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  touch  that  shall 
send  them  with  all  their  granite  strength 
crashing  down  into  the  valley.  Who  can  de¬ 
scribe  the  quiet  beauty  of  Estabrook  Park,  the 
picturesqueness  of  Fairville  Park,  the  sweet 
serenity  of  Pine  Grove,  the  awful  stillness  of 
Rocky  Gorge,  where  even  the  busy,  bustling 
river,  which  for  miles  and  miles  has  been  dash¬ 
ing  along  over  rocks  and  natural  dams  with 
noise  of  hurrying  waters,  becomes  quiet  and 
deep,  as  if  impressed  by  the  solemn  dignity  of 
those  great  masses  which  for  ages  and  ages 
have  stood  in  all  their  conscious  strength  and 
importance  ?  One  must  see  all  this,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more,  to  appreciate  it. 

The  other  night  I  preached  to  an  audience 
that  filled  the  schoolhouse.  The  gulches  and 
mining  camps  poured  out  their  population, 
who  listened  very  attentively  to  the  blessed 
Word  of  Him  who  said  “God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.” 
No  cushioned  pew,  no  highly  cultivated  choir, 
no  brilliant  chandelier,  no  fashionably  appar¬ 
elled  congregation,  marked  the  service  or  gave 
tone  to  the  worship.  A  very  primitive  build¬ 
ing,  seats  without  backs,  or  camp-stools  and 
chairs  brought  by  the  people,  candles  and  lan¬ 
terns,  and  congregational  singing— these  were 
the  physical  concomitants  of  that  evening  ser¬ 
vice.  And  yet  God  was  as  surely  present  as 
He  is  in  the  great  temple.  This  probably  was 
the  first  service  ever  held  at  this  point.  May 
it  not  be  that  in  the  time  to  come  there  shall 
be  at  this  very  place  a  church  better  far  than 
the  great  Cathedral  alluded  to,  and  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  more  value  to  the  world  and  of  high¬ 
er  service  to  God  than  the  giants  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  ffions,  for  the  American  of  the  present 
century  is  w'orth  far  more  than  all  of  Professor 
Winchell’s  “  Pre-Adamites  ”  put  together. 

LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Growth  of  the  City  and  of  the  State. 

Probably  the  alleged  boastfulness  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  has  seemed  to  many  the  most  astonishing 
and  really  stupendous  thing  about  Chicago, 
especially  among  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  city,  and  have  witnessed  nothing  of  its 
growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  some 
Chicago  people  can  brag.  But  even  the  most 
boastful  have  never  ventured  to  claim  for  the 
city  a  population  so  large  as  that  which  has 
just  been  reported  by  the  .census  enumerators. 
Nobody  claimed  that  we  have  more  than  fire 
hundred  thousand  people ;  few,  if  any,  really 
believed  that  we  had  so  many.  But  the  official 
census  report  gives  us  a  population  of 
Is  there  another  city  in  the  country,  big  tir  lit- 
tle,  where  the  largest  expectations  as  to  what 
the  census  would  do  for  them  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled  ?  Our  ancient  and  honorable 
rival,  St.  Louis,  has  been  left  entirely  out  of 
sight  in  the  race  for  greatness.  It  is  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  behind,  and  if  we 
were  to  enlarge  our  city  limits  so  as  to  make 
them  coterminous  with  the  county  limits,  as 
St.  Louis  has  done,  our  population  ivould  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  our  sister  “  at  the  other  end  of  the 
big  bridge  ”  by  as  much  as  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  The  population  of  Cook 
county  is  606.801,  the  most  of  it  actively  engag¬ 
ed  in,  and  supported  by,  the  business  of  the 
city  proper.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  has  probably  never  been  more  rapid 
than  it  is  now.  The  railroads  which  radiate 
from  this  centre  in  a  southwesterly,  westerly, 
and  northwesterly  direction  are  extending  their 
tracks  farther  and  farther  inland,  and  are  thus 
continually  adding  to  the  volume  and  to  the 
wealth  of  our  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  Dakota  will  be  double  what  it 
was  last  year,  and  that  of  Minnesota  eleven 
millions  of  bushels  greater.  New  and  great 
enterprises  are  projected,  and  are  being  rapid¬ 
ly  carried  forward.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  erecting  new  and  extensive 
works  at  Kensington,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
city  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  and  that  of  the 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company,  which 
is  erecting  immense  Bessemer  Steel  Works  at 
South  Chicago,  and  which  will  cost  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  and  employ  two  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  the  city,  has  been  nearly  or  quite  seven 
hundred  thousand  during  the  last  ten  years. 
And  thus  the  State  which  ranked  as  the  eighth 
in  population  in  1850,  and  fourth  in  1860  and  ’70, 
now,  probably,  takes  rank  as  third.  In  fifty 
years  the  city  has  grown  from  a  population  of 
seventy  souls  to  more  than  a  half  million,  and 
the  State  from  154,445  to  nearly  or  quite  three 
millions  and  two  hundred  thousand.  Of  its 
vast  agricultural  resources,  I  lately  gained  a 
new  conception  in  a  journey  over  the  splendidly 
equipped  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad,  through 
Jacksonville  to  Alton,  thence  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Louis  to  Mattoon,  and  thence  by 
the  Illinois  Central  back  again  to  the  city.  I 
found  all  these  roads  having  their  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  moving 
freight.  One  freight  train  passed  us  having 
ninety-six  cars  (the  longest  train  I  ever  saw), 
and  another  having  over  seventy  cars.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Central  Illinois  falls  only  a  little 
short  of  that  of  last  year,  when  it  was  quite 
unprecedented  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  in 
some  places  yielding  as  high  as  forty-five  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  corn  crop  promises  to  be 
unexampled,  and  of  other  grains  there  is  a 
bountiful  yield. 

In  the  midst  of  this  abounding  prosperity, 
spiritual  interests  and  concerns  are  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  I  attended  a  Sunday-school  Mass  Con¬ 
vention  or  Congress  at  Hillsboro,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union.  A  large  audience  came  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  speakers  were  present 
from  St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Chicago,  besides 
ministers  from  neighboring  towns,  and  it  was 
felt  that  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
Hillsboro  is  a  thriving  town  set  in  a  rich  farm¬ 
ing  region.  Its  efficient  and  faithful  Presby¬ 
terian  bishop  is  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Dickey.  I  do 
not  remember  that  The  Evangelist  has  chron¬ 
icled  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  for 
many  years  the  successful  pastor  of  our  church 
in  Alton,  has  resigned  his  charge,  in  order  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  missionary  of  the 


Southern  Synod.  Ho  will  bring  to  this  larger 
field  of  labor  gifts  that  eminently  fit  him  for 
the  important  work  which  ho  has  undertaken. 
It  is  a  field  where  we  have  some  strong  and 
prosperous  churches,  and  many  weak  ones  that 
need  careful  nursing. 

A  Pastoral  Call. 

It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  Cleveland  is  try¬ 
ing  to  steal  from  us,  and  without  any  such 
temptation  ns  Agur  feared  he  would  have ;  for 
the  beautiful  city  on  Lake  Eric  is  not  poor  in 
ministerial  talent.  And  yet  its  First  church  is 
attempting  “  fiat  burglary  ”  by  trying  to  secure 
Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  as  its  pastor.  Dr.  Mitch¬ 
ell  is  doing  a  great  work  here,  and  he  ought 
not  to  go  down  to  Cleveland.  Joseph  (Dr. 
Gibson)  is  not,  and  now  will  they  take  Benja¬ 
min  away  ?  It  must  not  be.  Let  Cleveland 
look  elsewhere. 

A  Great  Pageant. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  our  city  is  to 
witness  a  pageant,  which  for  the  numbers  who 
are  to  participate  in  it,  and  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  uniforms,  and  for  the  elaborateness  of 
street  decorations,  has  probably  never  been 
equalled  in  this  country.  Knights  Templars 
from  every  part  of  the  country  to  the  number 
of  75,000  are  expected  to  assemble  in  the  city. 
“  Their  uncles  and  cousins  and  aunts  ”  will 
doubtless  come  with  them,  so  that  the  city  is 
likely  to  be  crowded  as  never  before.  A  great 
ball  is  to  be  given  in  which  it  is  said  that  40,000 
people  will  participate.  Then  the  crowds  will 
return  home  again  poorer,  if  not  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Clement. 


VERA  CRUZ. 

In  passing  through  this  port  a  few  days  ago, 

I  observed  signs  of  growth  that  call  for  notice. 
This  .is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  has  shut  itself  up  within  stone  walls. 
To  the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  wild  free¬ 
dom  of  the  cities  spilled  out  on  our  western 
prairies,  the  old  walls  and  ramparts  of  Vera 
Cruz,  with  their  rusty  cannon  standing  guard 
on  the  bastions,  seemed  so  antiquated  as  to 
appear  to  bo  rather  a  panorama  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  ages  than  an  active  commercial  city  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Various  causes  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  preserve  these  walls  to  the  present 
time.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  belief 
amongst  the  less  informed  masses  that  these 
stone  ramparts  in  some  way  rendered  the  place 
more  secure  from  foreign  attack ;  and  although 
all  well  informed  military  men  must  have 
known  that  these  w'alls  w'ould  not  stand  for 
ten  minutes  under  an  attack  of  modern  artil¬ 
lery,  yet  a  respect  for  the  ponfidence  w'hich  the 
ignorant  had  in  them,  was  allowed  to  have  its 
weight.  Then  property  -  owners  within  the 
walls  were  interested  in  maintaining  this  arti¬ 
ficial  limit  that  compressed  everything  into  a 
very  limited  space  and  so  raised  the  value  of 
property  within.  Then  also  it  is  probable  that 
indolence  to  pull  down  such  heavy  masonry 
contributed  to  the  permanence  of  the  old  or¬ 
der  of  things. 

But  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  the  port  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
city  has  been  built  outside  the  gates.  It  has 
also  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  good-will  which  the  Gospel  teaches, 
and  the  mutual  interest  which  an  increasing 
commerce  produces,  are  more  pow’erful  defences 
than  stones  and  cannon.  So  a  month  ago  the 
City  Council  decided  to  throw  down  the  old 
walls.  This  w'as  being  effected  while  I  passed 
through  there  la.st  week.  It  was  inaugurated 
with  solemn  formalities  and  joyous  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Our  worthy  pastor  there  preached  a 
.Mrmon  to  the  congregation  In  our  hall  on  Isa. 
Iv.  13,  the  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Gospel.  I 
found  about  one-third  of  the  wall  already 
thrown  down,  and  the  people  were  W'atching 
the  operation  with  a  lively  interest.  During 
the  day  deep  holes  were  drilled  down  into  the 
wall  at  short  intervals  for  the  part  to  be  thrown 
down  that  evening.  Then  toward  sunset,  when 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  day  had  passed,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  old  and  young  came  out  to  witness 
the  short  series  of  explosions  that  throw  down 
about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  old  Spanish 
wall.  This  wall  of  the  city  had  been  built  by 
the  Spaniards  with  fragments  of  white  coral, 
quarried  at  low  tide  from  the  shallows  in  front 
of  the  port.  The  w'ork  w'as  done  by  prisoners ; 
but  the  quarrying  of  this  coral  from  beneath 
the  waves  was  so  cruelly  laborious  that  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued  under  republi¬ 
can  rule  in  Mexico. 

Thus  at  once  there  is  disappearing  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  of  the  disconfi- 
dence  gendered  of  rapacity.  Republican  Vera 
Cruz  throws  down  her  w'alls  and  opens  her 
gates  by  land  and  sea  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  groups  of  boys— 
black,  white,  and  yellow— playing  ball  on  the 
levelled  fragments  of  some  portion  of  this  old 
structure. 

I  have  only  time  to  add  before  the  mail 
closes  that  our  congregation  is  prospering. 
One  of  our  evangelical  hymns  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  is  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Vera  Cruz  now.  I  rejoice  in  it,  and  heartily 
wish  they  would  take  all  the  rest  of  them  (and 
the  Bible  too)  and  use  them. 

Mexico  city,  Mexico.  Maxwell  Phillips. 

“FAITHFUL  UNTO  THE  DEATH.” 

The  Dark  Day  a  Hondred  Teare  Ago. 

In  this  decade  of  centennials  some  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  anniversary  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  event  which  occurred  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  but  is  not  included  in  the  military  cam¬ 
paigns  of  that  period.  We  mean  the  dark  day. 
May  19th,  1780. 

For  a  few  days  previous  a  vapor  filled  the 
air.  There  was  also  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  sun  rose  as 
usual.  The  day  was  unusually  calm;  few,  if 
any,  clouds  obscured  the  morning  sky.  About 
nine  o’clock  the  sun  seemed  to  gradually  dark¬ 
en,  and  to  assume  a  brassy  hue.  This  brassy 
hue  spread  everywhere,  above  and  below,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  became  tinged  with  a 
yellowish  cast— the  grass  and  all  vegetation  as¬ 
suming  the  color  of  the  sky,  until  nature  wore 
a  sickly,  weird,  melancholy  aspect,  as  if  seen 
through  a  smoked  glass.  Now  rapidly  came 
down  the  darkness,  thicker  and  thicker.  Soon 
it  was  impossible  to  read,  or  tell  the  time  from 
any  clock  or  watch.  By  twelve  M.  it  was  as 
dark  as  night  itself,  and  until  four  P.  M.  this 
darkness  was  extraordinary  and  frightful- 
greater  than  any  similar  phenomenon  related 
in  history,  not  excepting  the  three  days  of 
darkness  in  Egypt. 

The  fowls  in  the  farmyards  of  New  England 
all  retired  to  roost.  The  birds  sang  their  eve¬ 
ning  songs,  and  then  went  to  their  nests.  The 
insect  world  began  its  murmurs,  the  whip-poor- 
will  its  song,  and  the  cattle  went  lowing  homo 
to  the  barnyard,  awaiting  the  dairymaid’s 
nightly  call. 

Upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  terrifying.  In  Boston  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  wo  may  say  in  all  the  towns 
and  country  villages  throughout  New  England 
candles  and  torches  were  lit  in  every  house. 
The  hickory  log  burned  on  the  hearth  as 
brightly  as  on  the  longest  Winter  evening. 
Stages  put  up  at  the  nearest  inn.  In  fact,  the 
whole  system  of  society  was  stopped,  as  if  the 
last  day  had  actually  come. 

And  the  inhabitants  certainly  thought  so. 


They  sat  in  quiet,  many  of  them  expecting  to 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Lord  of  all 
nations  come  in  His  glory  and  power  to  judge 
the  world.  Little  children  clung  to  their  still 
more  terrified  parents.  Strong  men  and  wo¬ 
men  turned  pale  in  terror,  and  their  hearts 
failed  them  for  fear.  About  four  P.  M.  the 
darkness  a  little  relaxed,  the  sky  partially 
cleared ;  but  on  the  going  down  of  the  sun  it 
returned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was 
dark  beyond  all  previous  experience. 

Connecticut  was  peculiarly  under  this  dark 
cloud.  In  Hartford  the  Legislature  was  in  ses¬ 
sion.  The  members,  full  of  terror,  declaring 
that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come,  and  being 
really  unable  to  transact  business,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adjourned. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  presided  over  by  Colonel  Davenport,  whose 
vigorous  understanding,  uncommon  firmness  of 
mind  and  Christian  integrity,  gave  him  great 
influence  over  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  When  he  heard  the  motion  he 
arose,  and  with  most  impressive  dignity  and 
calm,  Christian  self-possession,  uttered  this 
protest : 

“I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of 
judgment  is  either  approaching  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjournment;  if  it 
is,  I  choose  to  bo  found  doing  my  duty.  I  there¬ 
fore  request  that  candles  may  be  brought  in,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  return  to  their  usual 
duties.” 

His  manner  and  words  had  the  effect  of  quiet¬ 
ing  the  agitation  of  the  others,  and  the  Council 
of  Connecticut  resumed  their  work  until  the 
regular  hour  of  adjournment. 

In  connection  with  this  event  we  may  give 
the  following  true  anecdote  of  Rev.  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  showing  we  may  not  fear  our  summons 
come  when  it  may,  if  engaged  in  service  for 
God :  “A  lady  asked  him,  ‘  Mr.  Wesley,  sup¬ 
pose  you  knew  that  you  were  to  die  at  midnight 
to-morrow  night,  how  would  you  spend  the  in¬ 
tervening  time  ?  ’  ‘  How,  madam  ?  Why,  just 
as  I  intend  to  spend  it  now.  I  should  preach 
this  evening  at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  five 
to-morrow  morning.  After  that  I  should  ride 
to  Tewksbury,  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and 
meet  the  societies  in  the  evening.  I  should 
then  repair  to  friend  Martin’s  house,  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  entertain  me ;  converse  and  pray  with 
the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at  ten 
o’clock,  commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  lie  down  to  rest,  and  awaken  in  glory.’  ” 
Blessed  exchange !  The  heartiness  of  service 
on  earth  for  the  heartiness  of  service  in  glory. 

The  Northern  Christian  Advocate  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  “  Liberal  Con¬ 
vention,”  whieh  is  to  meet  at  Hornell,sville 
shortly,  have  invited  the  orthodox  to  send  a 
champion  to  meet  them  on  the  platform,  the 
said  Convention  to  pay  necessary  expenses. 
Our  contemporary  adds  : 

As  religious  truth  has  nothing  to  forfeit  or 
fear  from  an  examination  of  its  claims,  no 
harm  would  result  if  no  benefit  followed.  The 
person  to  address  those  free-thinkers,  however, 
should  be  selected  with  some  care.  He  should 
be  something  besides  a  preacher,  though  not 
lacking  in  fervor  and  power  of  appeal.  He 
should  be  more  than  a  scholar,  though  versed 
in  all  learning  and  skilled  at  logic.  He  should 
be  a  philosopher,  whether  or  not  a  theologian  ; 
for  the  quotation  and  elucidation  of  texts  on 
that  occasion  will  not  alone  suffice.  He  need 
not  be  a  wit,  but  must  be  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  public  controversy.  The  discussion  should 
not  take  the  form  of  debate  ;  else  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  involve  evasion,  sophistry  perhaps,  and 
unprofitable  digression,  unless  restricted  by 
rules  to  the  narrowest  ground.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Christianity  should  endeavor  to  ' 
convince  the  fairer-minded  of  his  audience  that 
they  are  violating  their  own  principles  by  the 
rejection  of  obvious  truth.  As  many  of  them 
will  be  deists,  not  utter  atheists,  the  argument 
should  be  to  enforce  Christianity,  not  religion 
in  the  abstract.  Dr.  McCosh  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  proper  person  to  go  to  Hornells- 
ville.  He  would  fully  meet  the  above  condi¬ 
tions.  So  would  Prof.  B.  P.  Bowne. 

This  Liberal  Convention  met  several  years 
since  at  Watkins,  and  then  proved  to  be  very 
much  of  a  one-sided  affair — little  more  than 
an  infidel  gathering.  On  that  occasion  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Abbey  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who 
happened  to  be  visiting  his  father  (a  good 
Presbyterian  elder  of  Watkins),  was  drawn 
into  a  vindication  of  Christianity  from  the 
charges  and  arguments  which  were  levelled 
against  it  by  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
The  latter  proved  to  be  essentially  on  one  side, 
and  hence  their  use  of  the  term  “Liberal” 
seemed  more  a  blind  than  anything  else.  Mr. 
Abbey  made  things  quite  lively  for  them,  and 
wo  presume  they  prefer  to  have  this  repeated 
even  to  their  disadvantage,  if  not  discomfiture, 
rather  than  sit  out  their  sessions  to  the  dull 
grind  of  a  vague  but  uniform  reviling  or  de¬ 
nial  of  the  truth  as  evangelical  Christians  hold 
it.  Their  use  of  the  word  “  Liberal  ”  must 
have  some  show  of  pertinence ;  and  besides, 
no  “  card  ”  would  draw  (in  competition  and  con¬ 
trast  with  Chautauqua)  like  the  announcement 
of  a  lively  contest  between  chosen  champions. 

The  Intelligencer’s  words,  relative  to  the  late 
Nathan  Bishop,  are  not  too  eulogistic,  and  we 
can  adopt  them  as  our  own.  His  fatal  malarial 
ailment  was  contracted  several  years  ago,  and 
while  serving  the  Government  as  one  of  its  In¬ 
dian  commissioners : 

One  of  the  best  of  men  passed  away  when  the 
Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  died,  Aug.  7th,  at 
Saratoga,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law.  Church  and  State 
are  bereaved.  He  was  a  man  of  compre¬ 
hensive  information,  of  great  sagacity,  of 
simple  and  thorough  piety,  of  noble  benev¬ 
olence.  For  many  years  his  unusual  nat¬ 
ural  and  acquired  ability  has  been  devot¬ 
ed  without  ostentation  to  the  Christian  en¬ 
terprises  which  strive  to  relieve  the  woes  and 
miseries  of  men,  and  to  extend  and  establish 
the  kingdom  which  is  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  has  been  his 
chief  business.  Possessing  ample  means,  his 
liberality  has  been  for  years  a  broad,  deep 
stream.  His  Christian  character  was  of  the 
highest  type.  Commanding  and  imposing  in 
appearance,  his  words  and  deeds  amply  sus¬ 
tained  the  impression  made  by  his  grand  phy¬ 
sique.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
but  few  men  had  such  esteem  and  love  for 
Christians  of  every  name.  He  held  the  essen¬ 
tial  truths  of  Christianity  intelligently,  reso¬ 
lutely,  and  courageously.  The  world  has  few 
such  men  to  lose.  We  have  known  him  well 
about  ten  years,  and  every  passing  year  has  in¬ 
creased  our  esteem  and  confidence  and  love  as 
we  have  learned  more  of  his  splendid  character. 

The  Advance  sums  up  the  lessons  of  Dr. 
Tanner’s  experiment.  It  will  lead  physicians 
to  administer  larger  “  doses  of  starvation  ”  to 
patients  who  need '  nothing  so  much.  The 
shipwrecked,  and  lost  wanderers  “  in  the  path¬ 
less  wood,”  will  hold  out  longer,  and  further : 

Dr.  Tanner  declares  that  he  commenced  it 
under  great  disadvantage,  from  being  unusual¬ 
ly  light  in  weight.  He  holds  that  full  and 
healthy  flesh  is  as  really  a  stock  to  draw  upon, 
in  sustaining  life,  as  a  store  of  provisions  in 
one’s  larder.  Now,  why  should  not  abstinence 
prove  a  valuable  treatment  for  persons  over¬ 
burdened  ivith  adipose  tissue?  They  have 
heretofore  been  afraid  to  resort  to  it  to  any  ef¬ 
fective  extent.  Suppose  they  should  learn 
from  Dr.  Tanner  that  by  eating  but  rarely  they 
could  throw  off  the  load.  He  may  have  great¬ 


er  will-power  and  capacity  of  endurance  than 
ordinary  men.  But  the  world  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that,  if  he  can  stand  forty  days,  an 
average  man  cannot  endure  ten  or  even  twen¬ 
ty.  Physicians  at  home  and  abroad  are  awak¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  this  venture  of  the 
persistent  and  unconquerable  doctor. 

“But  what  becomes  of  the  miracle  in  our 
Saviour’s  fast  of  forty  days?”  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  miracle  there.  Neither  Matthew 
nor  Luke  Intimates  anything  supernatural. 
The  commentators  have  supposed  it  to  be,  of 
course,  a  prodigy,  because  they  have  supposed 
it  impossible  otherwise.  They  had  not  heard 
of  Dr.  Tanner.  What  if  it  prove  true  that  that 
event  in  our  Lord’s  life  demonstrated  the 
latent  vitality  of  the  human  system,  and  that 
the  world  has  been  nineteen  centuries  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  fact  ? 

And  then,  think  of  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  this  example  of  the  all-mastering  will¬ 
power,  asserting  its  absolute  superiority  to  the 
strongest  natural  appetities.  What  thousands 
there  are  all  about  us,  who  are  weakly  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  temptation,  excusing  themselves 
on  the  plea,  that  they  can’t  help  it.  An  indo¬ 
lent,  nerveless,  flatulent  will-force,  quickly, 
needlessly,  wickedly,  fatally  surrenders,  and  al¬ 
lows  the  force  of  evil  to  Invade  the  soil,  like  a 
drove  of  swine  in  a  garden.  Whether  or  not 
he  meant  it  so,  Tanner’s  feat  is  a  rebuke  to  all 
this  lazy  and  cowardly  behavior  of  the  Person¬ 
al  Will,  which  ought  to  keep  the  throne  of  its 
supremacy ! 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  employed  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  Whittaker  case  at  West  Point,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  his  review  of  the  evidence.  The  corres¬ 
pondent  attaches  great  weight  to  the  expert 
testimony  concerning  handwriting — and  this 
made  against  the  colored  youth  powerfully  on 
the  trial.  The  editor,  however,  is  slow  to  give 
this  the  full  weight  claimed.  We  quote  : 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  attach  great 
weight  to  the  expert  testimony  concerning 
handwriting.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain  of  all  expert  testimony.  In  a  famous  trial 
one  of  the  most  noted  bankers  in  New  York 
swore  that  he  wrote  his  own  name  on  a  paper 
submitted  to  his  inspection  in  open  court ;  but 
in  reality  Paine,  the  expert,  had  written  it.  In 
defending  a  minister,  against  whom  the  strong¬ 
est  evidence  was  a  letter,  we  took  four  of  his 
letters  to  a  writing-master,  and  said  “Write 
another  letter  in  imitation  of  that  handwrit¬ 
ing.”  Though  the  style  was  very  peculiar,  he 
produced  in  ten  minutes  a  letter  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Court  with  the  four  genuine, 
with  this  remark,  “Gentlemen,  here  are  five 
letters ;  four  genuine,  one  spurious.  Can  you 
select  the  spurious?”  No  one  succeeded. 
They  were  shown  to  others,  and  a  genuine  let¬ 
ter  was  usually  pointed  out  as  the  spurious.  It 
is  said  that  somebody  asked  General  Butler 
what  he  thought  of  the  case,  and  that  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  O  it  is  clear  enough  that  he  bit  his  own 
ear  off.”  _ 

The  Observer  thus  refers  to  a  distinguished 
visitor : 

George  Smith,  LL.D.,  a  delegate  from  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Presbyterian 
Council  at  Philadelphia,  arrived  in  this  city 
last  week,  intending  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
in  September.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  India,  where  he  was  known  as 
one  of  the  first  Oriental  scholars,  and  where  he 
held  important  positions  in  connection  with 
the  Government,  being  decorated  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services.  Since  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  has  been  the  biographer 
of  the  eminent  Indian  missionaries,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  the  volumes 
of  whose  memoirs  have  been  republished  in 
this  country,  and  extensively  read.  There  is 
probably  no  man  living  who  is  more  thorough¬ 
ly  versed  in  the  literature  and  history  of  India, 
and  few  have  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influence 
upon  its  destinies.  We  bespeak  for  Dr.  Smith 
a  cordial  reception  on  this  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Methodist  has  the  following  reference  to 
the  new  attraction  at  Coney  Island,  and  which 
we  hear  is  not  “  drawing  ”  to  the  extent  at  first 
anticipated : 

One  day  last  week  a  “  devout  man  ”  remark¬ 
ed  to  us  that  he  had  “  attended  divine  service  ” 
the  previous  Sunday  at  Coney  Island.  There 
was  something  in  the  corner  of  his  eye  that  in¬ 
dicated  his  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  it  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  will  go  to  Coney  Island  on  purpose 
to  hear  a  sermon.  We  have  enough  religious 
shams  already  ;  if  Christians  go  to  the  beach 
on  Sunday,  let  us  hope  that  they  T^ill  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  going  to  church.  We  do  not  believe 
that  real  Christians  will  go  at  all ;  those  who 
do  go  should  be  manly  enough  to  say  that  they 
go  for  pleasure. 

The  Interior  quotes  and  comments  in  this 
picturesque  way : 

We  infer  from  several  notices  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  The  Interior,  that  our  esteemed  contempora^  has 
withdrawn  from  Kansas  and  the  Held  of  the  Mid-Conti¬ 
nent  Presbyterian.  In  the  last  issue  it  speaks  of  that 
paper  as  “  tlie  great  and  successful  rival  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Presbyter  in  the  Southwest,  and  throughout 
the  broad  confederacy.”  If  this  means  anything  it  is 
that  the  Mid-Continent  Presbyterian  is  the  only  rival  of 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter  in  that  field.  We  supposed 
that  our  circulation  was  much  larger  in  that  region  than 
both  papers  together,  but  did  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  Dr.  Bell  was  absorbing  the  entire  list  of  The  Inte¬ 
rior. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

We  shall  have  to  make  things  clear  to  our 
beloved  Cincinnati  friends.  The  Interior  is  not 
so  presumptuous  as  to  consider  itself  a  rival  of 
the  two  great  newspapers  named  (though  it 
probably  has  a  larger  circulation  in  Kansas 
than  both  of  them  together),  nor  of  their  edi¬ 
tors,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Bookstaver  Bell, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Reverend  Doctors  Joseph 
Gehosephat  Monfort,  Franklin  Cincinnatus 
Monfort,  and  Ellas  Boland-for-an-Oliver  Mon¬ 
fort,  D.Ds.,  LL.Ds.,  S.T.Ds.,  X.Y.Zs.,  t-y-ty. 
In  order  to  explain  more  clearly,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  draw  upon  the  ima^nation  for  an 
illustration.  For  this  purpose  let  us  fancy  the 
two  great  papers.  The  H.  and  P.  and  The  Mid- 
Continent  as  immense  organisms  of  the  elephas 
prime-genius  variety — supposed  to  have  been 
twenty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long  in  the 
clear — and  im^ne  them  running  a  race  across 
the  State  of  Kansas,  with  trunks  and  caudal 
terminations  in  the  air,  trumpeting  and  thun¬ 
dering  and  raising  a  great  cloud  of  dust — in 
such  a  case  the  two  great  papers  would  be  ri¬ 
vals.  But  let  us  now,  with  fine  appropriate¬ 
ness  and  conformity  to  the  scene  and  situation, 
imagine  The  Interior  as  seated  in  front  of  its 
tent  on  a  shaded  and  sunlit  hillside,  lambs 
cropping  the  clover  about  its  feet,  children 
climbing  upon  its  knees,  aged  saints  listening 
pensively  to  its  words — is  it  not  plain  that 
there  could  be  no  rivalry  between  such  a  com¬ 
pany  and  the  paleozoic  coursers  which  plunge 
and  pant  below  ? 

That  our  Mid-Continental  brethren,  one  and 
all,  need  a  vacation,  is  quite  evident.  The 
churches  and  prayer-meetings  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  during  such  an  interval,  beyond  recovery. 

The  Independent  gives  statistics  of  the  care 
(rather  neglect)  of  the  Indians  by  the  Methodist 
denomination : 

Taking  twelve  agencies,  numbering  21,500 
Indians  under  their  care,  the  totals  reported  by 
the  agents  themselves  for  the  past  year  show 
the  following : 

a  missionaries,  leaving  ten  agencies  unprovided  for. 

I  church  building,  leaving  eleven  agencies  unprovid¬ 

ed  for. 

$600  given  to  one  agency,  leaving  eleven  agencies  un¬ 
provided  for. 

II  schools. 

This  is  very  bad  for  the  Methodists  and  very 
bad  for  the  Indians.  If  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions  make  no  better  show,  we  are  sorry  for 
them  and  for  the  Indians.  Is  it  not  about  time 
we  had  less  grandiloquence  about  the  Indians 
in  our  Church  councils  and  other  gatherings, 
with  less  neglect  of  duty  and  more  conscien¬ 
tious  Christian  effort?  So  holds  the  Christian 
at  Work. 
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_ INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. _ 

Sunday,  August  29,  1880. 

ABRAHAM’S  INTERCESSION. 

The  Lesson  :  Qen.  xviii.  16-33. 

16.  And  the  men  rose  up  trom  thence,  and  looked  toward 
Sodom :  and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the 

way. 

17.  And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
thing  which  I  do ; 

18.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and 
mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  In  him  T 

19.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  hotisehold  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  Justice  and  Judgment:  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him, 

50.  And  the  Lord  said.  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  Is  great,  and  because  their  sin  Is  very  grievous, 
21.  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done 
altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  It,  which  Is  come  unto 
me ;  and  if  not,  1  will  know. 

W.  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from  thence,  and  went 
toward  Sodom :  but  Araham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23.  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said.  Wilt  thou  also  de¬ 
stroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 

21.  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city ; 
wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty 
righteous  that  are  therein  ? 

25.  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked :  and  that  the  righteous 
should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee :  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  t 
26  And  the  Lord  said.  If  1  find  In  Sodom  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for  their 
sakes. 

27.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Behold  now,  I  have 
taken  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and 
ashes: 

28.  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  right¬ 
eous  :  wilt  th<fu  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of  five  ?  And 
he  said,  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I  will  not  destroy  It. 

29.  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said,  Perad¬ 
venture  there  shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I 
will  not  do  It  for  forty’s  sake. 

30.  And  he  said  unto  him,  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and 
I  will  speak!  Peradventure  there  shall  thirty  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  It,  If  I  find  thirty  there. 

31.  And  be  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord :  Peradventure  there  shall  be  twenty 
found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake. 

32.  And  he  said,  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will 
speak  yet  but  this  once !  Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten’s  sake. 

33.  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
communing  with  Abraham  :  and  Abraham  returned  unto 
his  place. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

Call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  events 
which  have  taken  piace  since  our  last  lesson.  The 
birth  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi.  15) ;  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  institution  of  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision  (Gen.  xvii.  2-14);  the  patriarch’s  name 
changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5). 

The  eighteenth  chapter  begins  with  the  account 
of  the  angelic  visit.  Abraham  was  still  living  in 
his  tent,  tor  he  was  only  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in 
the  land  of  promise,  and  it  was  noonday  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  three  men  standing  before  him. 
He  has  heard  no  approaching  footsteps,  but  as 
soon  as  he  sees  them,  he  knows  that  they  are  mes¬ 
sengers  from  heaven,  and  he  prostrates  himself 
before  them,  in  adoring  worship.  Then  follows 
the  account  of  the  feet-washing  and  the  repast 
which  he  spread  before  them,  consisting  of  bread- 
cakes,  butter,  and  milk,  and  a  young  and  tender 
calf,  which  was  prepared  bj'  “  a  young  man.”  The 
promise  of  Isaac  is  then  renewed,  and  we  read  of 
Sarah’s  skeptical  laugh,  and  her  sinful  deuial — a 
falsehood  which  one  of  the  visitors  at  once  ex¬ 
posed. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  question  in  this 
lesson  is  in  regard  to  the  three  visitors  to  the  tent 
of  Abraham.  Who  were  they  ?  They  are  calied 
“  men  ”  in  verse  2,  but  in  chap.  xix.  1  the  two  who 
visited  Lot  in  Sodom  are  called  “  angels.”  Then 
notice  that  there  were  three  before  the  tent  door 
in  Hebron,  and  ouly  two  before  the  door  of  Lot  in 
Sodom.  Then  again,  Abraham  addresses  only 
ONE  of  the  three,  but  Lot  makes  no  distinction  in 
his  conversation  with  the  two  visitors.  Again, 
Abraham  addresses  the  One  whom  he  recognized 
as  different  from  the  others,  as  “  My  Lord  ”  (verse 
3),  and  in  his  prayer  bespeaks  of  Him  as  “the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  ”  (verse  25).  Again,  this  One 
to  whom  Abraham  prays,  speaks  with  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Jehovah,  as  in  verses  14,  17,  26.  Then,  in 
connection  with  these  facts,  read  the  first  verse 
“  The  Lord  appeared  unto  him,”  with  the  second 
-VWBO  “‘Phrewmen  stood  by  him.”  We  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  visitors  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  forms  of  men,  were  angels  or  messen¬ 
gers  from  the  spirit-land — that  Abraham  recogniz¬ 
ed  one  of  the  three  as  the  Lord  himself.  We  are 
not  informed  how  he  recognized  Him.  We  sim¬ 
ply  know  the  fact.  But  have  we  any  ground  for 
the  belief  that  this  Divine  visitor  was  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Incarnate  Word  ?  There  are  those  who 
adopt  this  view,  and  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  it  is  impossible ;  but  in  teaching  the 
lesson,  it  is  always  better  to  go  only  so  far  as  we 
are  plainly  taught  by  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
and  we  certainly  have  no  warrant  for  such  a  theo¬ 
ry  in  the  words  of  our  lesson.  It  is  as  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  the  Father  appeared  to  Abraham, 
in  the  semblance  of  humanity,  as  that  God  the  Son 
appeared  to  him,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  of  the  Bible 
that  Jehovah  was  one  of  the  three  who  stood  by 
the  tent  door  of  the  patriarch.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
affirm  that  God  had  not  appeared  to  Abraham  iu 
the  same  form  before;  for  example,  when  He 
brought  him  forth  to  behold  the  stars  as  the  token 
of  the  promised  innumerable  seed  (verse  16).  The 
visitors  take  their  departure,  and  Abraham  ac¬ 
companies  them.  Their  direction  is  “toward Sod¬ 
om,”  and  this  fact  may  have  caused  some  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  mind  of  Abraham,  who  knew  that 
Sodom  was  a  wicked  city,  and  that  Lot  was  living 
in  the  midst  of  its  wickedness.  How  far  he  went 
with  them  we  are  not  told,  but  tradition  has  fixed 
the  spot  at  a  locality  called  “  Caphar-Barucba,” 
and  Dr.  Bobinson  thinks  this  is  probably  a  village 
now  known  as  Bni  Na’im,  which  is  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Hebron,  in  an  easterly  direction.  But 
this  is  merely  conjecture. 

Verses  17-19.  The  language  here  is  as  if  God 
were  talking  to  Himself,  and  debating  whether  He 
should  reveal  His  purposes  concerning  Sodom  to 
Abraham.  And  what  are  the  reasons  which  led 
God  to  acquaint  Abraham  of  the  threatened  judg¬ 
ments  upon  the  wicked  city  ?  They  were : 

1.  The  position  of  Abraham  as  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  promised  seed — as  the  one  through  whom 
the  covenant-blessings  were  to  flow  to  all  nations. 
Not  only  will  all  of  God’s  dealings  with  man  be  of 
great  interest  to  him,  but  I  think  there  is  a  thought 
beyond  this,  viz :  that  in  order  to  understand  clear¬ 
ly  the  love  of  God  in  redemption,  Abraham  must 
understand  also  the  justice  of  God  in  His  judg¬ 
ments  upon  the  wicked.  The  words  “All  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him,”  cannot  refer 
to  temporal  blessings,  for  it  was  not  time,  for 
Sodom  was  even  now  to  be  destroyed. 

2.  By  the  revelation  to  Abraham  of  the  doom  of 
Sodom,  he  and  his  descendants  would  be  warned 
to  avoid  the  sins  of  Sodom,  and  thus  God’s  judg¬ 
ments  would  bo  a  lesson  to  parents  to  so  train 
their  children  that  they  “  will  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord.”  If  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Luther, 
who  makes  this  verse  to  read  “  I  know  that  he  will 
command  his  children,”  etc.,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  Abraham’s  faithfulness  was  the  reason  of 
this  Divine  revelation  to  him — that  is,  a  reward 
for  good  behavior.  But  this  cannot  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  verse.  The  words  “  I  know  him  ”  are 
literally  “  I  have  chosen  him,”  and  in  this  word 
translated  “  chosen,”  we  have  the  truth  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  knowledge  and  love  (Bom.  viii.  29 ;  £ph.  i.  4). 
God  revealed  His  secrets  to  Abraham,  for  he  was 
a  chosen  one,  be  lived  in  the  secret  place,  and  it 
was  well  for  Abraham  and  for  Israel  to  understand 
perfectly  the  justice  of  God  and  His  judgments, 
which  always  follow  sin  unless  that  sin  be  repent¬ 
ed  of.  Abraham  was  not  so  sanctified,  but  he 
needed  this  instruction  and  warning.  It  is  true 
to-day  that  “  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  Him,"  and  the  soul  that  lives  in  close 
communion  with  God  will  become  the  depository 
of  His  truth,  and  thus  know  His  mind. 

We  are  not  to  understand  by  the  word  “  com¬ 
mand  ”  in  the  19th  verse,  severity  of  discipline, 
but  that  firm  religious  training  which  insures  a  re¬ 
ligious  household.  In  such  training  there  will  be 
parental  authority  combined  with  instruction  in 


God’s  truth,  prayer  with  and  for  the  children,  and 
an  example  of  piety  in  the  parents’  life.  There 
are  more  homes  where  children  are  Injured  by  a 
lack  of  all  discipline  and  instruction,  than  there 
are  where  the  injury  comes  from  religious  severi¬ 
ty.  The  father,  as  the  head  of  the  household, 
should  command  lovingly  and  wisely  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  then  they  will 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Bead  Deut.  iv.  9,  10, 
vi.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  5;  Eph.  vi.  4. 

Verses  20,  21.  “The  cry  ”  here  mentioned  is  the 
cry  of  the  sins  of  Sodem ;  and  so  in  Gen.  Iv.  10 
Abel’s  blood  cried  to  God  from  the  ground  (James 
V.  4).  The  words  “  very  grievous  ”  are  literally 
“  very  heavy  ” — that  is,  the  sins  of  Sodom  were  a 
heavy  burden  on  God  (Amos.  ii.  13).  The  practical 
truth  here  is  the  fixed  connection  between  sin  and 
its  punishment,  or  “the  moral  demand  which  sin 
makes  for  punishment.”  Those  who  hold  that  a 
God  of  infinite  love  cannot  punish  the  sinner,  find 
no  support  for  their  opinion  in  the  Bible,  whether 
they  study  the  judgments  of  God  as  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as 
we  find  them  in  the  New  Testament.  The  phrase 
“  I  will  go  down,  ”  etc.,  seems  strange  as  spoken 
by  God,  who  did  not  need  to  go  to  Sodom  to  know 
its  terrible  guilt ;  but  God  here  speaks  after  the 
manner  of  men,  and  we  learn  from  this  verse  the 
truth  of  God’s  impartial  justice,  that  He  never  acts 
from  passion,  that  no  one  is  ever  punished  until 
his  Iniquity  is  fully  proved.  So  He  is  represented 
as  making  a  last  visit  to  Sodom,  not  to  convince 
Himself,  but  to  give  to  the  Sodomites  one  more 
trial.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 

Verse  22.  The  two  men  or  angels  (Gen.  xix.  1) 
now  go  toward  Sodom,  and  Abraham  is  alone  with 
God.  We  do  not  read  that  this  third  one,  to  whom 
Abraham  offered  his  prayer,  visited  Sodom  at  all, 
but  He  appears  to  Lot  when  he  has  reached  the 
plain  in  his  flight  from  the  burning  city. 

Verses  23-32.  This  is  the  first  recorded  prayer 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  its  striking  features  it  is  a 
model  prayer.  “And  Abraham  drew  near.”  He 
had  a  burden  on  his  heart,  and  no  one  but  God 
could  lift  that  burden,  and  so  he  detains  his  Divine 
guest  that  he  may  piesent  his  plea.  Prayer  always 
presupposes  a  burden — a  burden  of  guilt  or  of 
gratitude,  or  of  anxiety  for  others,  or  of  personal 
sorrow.  “And  Abraham  drew  near.”  He  had 
talked  with  God  before,  he  knew  His  love  and  com¬ 
passion,  and  so  there  was  boldness  to  approach 
unto  Him,  and  unburden  his  heart.  I  think  we 
should  connect  his  boldness  with  Gen.  xv.  6,  for 
faith  was  the  ground  of  his  peace,  and  faith  and 
peace  made  him  bold  to  draw  near  to  God  in  pray¬ 
er.  So  the  believer  comes  with  boldness  to  the 
mercy-seat,  for  his  faith  gives  him  a  right,  through 
the  atoning  blood,  to  commune  with  God,  and  to 
ask  for  great  things  (Heb.  iv.  16,  x.  22).  Another 
characteristic  of  this  prayer  of  Abraham,  which  is 
a  prayer  of  six  petitions,  is  its  spirit  of  humility. 
He  calls  himself  “  dust  and  ashes,”  and  humility 
could  take  no  lower  position  than  this.  He  thus  con¬ 
fesses  that  in  himself  there  is  nothing  upon  which 
he  can  base  any  claim  to  be  noticed  even  by  God. 
Caution  the  children  on  this  point  of  humility  iu 
prayer.  Too  many  pray  as  if  the  petitioner  was 
on  an  equality  with  God — they  ask  for  favors,  as 
if  they  had  a  right,  in  themselves,  to  ask,  forget¬ 
ting  that  they  are  only  “  dust  and  ashes.”  Bold¬ 
ness  through  the  name  of  Christ  and  self-abase¬ 
ment  are  linked  together  iu  acceptable  pra3’er. 
Another  characteristic  of  this'’  praj’cr  was  its  ear¬ 
nestness — an  earnestness  so  pressing  and  ardent 
that  Abraham  feels  tliat  he  is  speaking  foolishly, 
and  yet  he  must  speak.  “  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and 
find  Me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  Mo  with  all  your 
heart.”  One  secret  of  wandering  thoughts  in 
prayer  is  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  our  petitions. 
When  we  pray  in  the  sanctuary  as  a  mere  form  of 
worship,  or  in  our  closets  as  a  religious  duty,  then 
of  necessltj’  our  minds  wander  to  those  subjects 
which  are  uppermost  in  our  affections ;  but  when 
our  whole  souls  are  absorbed  in  the  petition  we 
are  presenting,  then  wandering  thoughts  are  im¬ 
possible. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  prayer  was  its 
spirit  of  perseverance. — Luke  xi.  5-10,  xviii.  1-8. 
Many  Christians  pray  once  and  then  stop  praying, 
and  then  they  wonder  that  God  does  not  answer 
the  prayer;  but  Abraham  grew  more  persistent 
with  each  answer  from  Jehovah — so  persistent 
that  he  fears  God  will  be  angry  with  him  (verse 
32).  God  never  delays  to  answer  from  any  hesita¬ 
tion  to  bless  the  petitioner,  but  He  often  delays  to 
test  or  educate  his  faith. 

Luther  says:  “He  asks  six  times,  and  with  so 
great  ardor  and  affection,  so  urgently,  that  in  the 
verj’  great  and  breathless  Interest  with  which  he 
pleads  for  the  miserable  cities,  he  seems  as  if 
speaking  foolishly.” 

Another  characteristic  was  its  appeal  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  Abraham  does  not  pray 
that  the  wicked  be  spared  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  righteous ;  and  he  bases  bis 
plea  on  the  thought  that  God  will  not  destroy  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked.  And  Abraham  was 
correct  in  his  reasoning  so  far  as  this,  that  ten 
righteous  men  in  Sodom  would  have  saved  that 
city  (verse  32).  We  know  that  the  I’ighteous  do 
often  suffer  with  the  wicked,  for  example,  in  war, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake;  but  of  this 
we  may  be  certain,  that  the  righteous  are  never 
destroyed,  though  they  may  suffer.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  fact  in  oonneotion  with  this  prayer  is 
that  God  granted  Abraham  every  petition,  and  j'et 
He  never  anticipated  his  requests,  but  waited  for 
His  servant's  cry.  “I  will  be  inquired  of  by  the 
house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them.” 

Then  notice  also  the  forbearance  and  patience 
of  God  with  Abraham.  The  earnest  patriarch,  in¬ 
tent  on  saving  Sodom,  feared  that  God  might  be 
angry ;  but  no !  He  waited  lovingly,  and  though 
His  anger  burned  against  Sodom,  His  love  for 
Abraham  granted  his  every  prayer.  We  need 
never  fear  wearying  God  nor  making  Him  angry 
liy  our  persistence,  for  He  loves  to  have  us  call 
upon  Him,  and  He  is  glorified  in  answering  our 
prayers. 

Your  class  may  ask  you.  What  was  Abraham’s 
motive  in  these  six  petitions  ?  Was  it  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  his  nephew  Lot,  or  for  the  Sodomites  ? 
Your  answer  should  be,  that  Lot  was,  of  course, 
included  in  the  anxiety  of  Abraham,  but  he  was 
not  praying  for  him  alone,  but  for  that  whole  citj’ 
of  immortal  souls.  There  was  nothing  contracted 
and  narrow  in  the  religious  affections  of  this  noble 
patriarch,  but  his  heart  was  large  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  all  in  that  wicked  city.  He  knew  that  God 
loved  them  and  was  ready  to  forgive  and  bless 
them  if  they  would  turn  to  Him ;  and  Abraham’s 
love  was,  in  its  general  benevolence,  like  God’s 
love.  So  the  true  Christian  not  only  loves  and 
prays  for  his  own  family,  or  for  his  own  Church, 
but  for  a  perishing  world,  over  which  bang  the 
impending  judgments  of  a  righteous  God.  The 
birthplace  of  Christian  love  is  the  Heart  of  Jesus ; 
and  so  it  will  be  in  its  breadth  like  Jesus’ love, 
which  embraced  the  whole  world.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  asked  you  by  your  scholars — Did 
Abraham  suppose  that  there  were  flltj’  or  forty  or 
twenty  or  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom  ?  Ans. — 
He  did  not  know  that  there  were,  as  we  see  from 
his  prayer ;  but  he  knew  that  Lot  was  a  believer, 
and  while  he  disapproved  of  his  nephew’s  choice 
of  Sodom  as  a  place  of  residence,  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  a  few  at  least  of  Lot’s  friends  might 
have  been  led  to  accept  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  through  the  religious  influence  and  pious  ex¬ 
ample  of  Lot.  The  Christian  is  like  leaven,  and 
Lot  in  Sodom  would  have  leavened  surely  fifty 
souls,  had  he  bean  faithful  to  Jehovah  and  lived  a 
holy  life. 

Still  another  question  will  probably  be  asked — 
Why  did  Abraham  stop  praying  when  he  had 
reached  the  number  ten  ?  Why  did  he  not  go  on 
until  he  came  down  to  one,  thus  asking  for  the  sal¬ 


vation  of  Sodom  for  Lot’s  sake  ?  Some  have  said 
that  Abraham  had  no  doubt  but  that  ton  righteous 
would  be  found  there,  for  this  would  bo  no  more 
than  the  hoasehold  of  his  nephew ;  and  Abraham 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  prayerless,  worldly  life  of 
Lot.  Ot,hers  argue  more  logically  that  though  the 
grand  old  patriarch  was  bold  to  approach  Jehovah 
with  his  cry  for  Sodom,  he  also  knew  when  to  stop 
praying,  for  with  every  petition  ho  gained  a  clearer 
view  of  the  guilt  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  rigliteous- 
noss  of  the  divine  judgments;  and  so,  when  he 
had  reached  the  number  ten,  he  felt  that  if  loss 
than  ten  righteous  were  found  there,  divine  justice 
could  not  spare  the  city.  Did  Abraham  then  go 
back  to  his  Hebron,  tented  home,  feeling  sure  that 
Sodom  would  bo  spared?  No;  but  ho  was  sure 
that  God  would  do  right,  that  prayer  could  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  more,  and  that  if  it  was  for  God’s 
glory  to  destroj’  wicked  Sodom,  Lot  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a  covenant-keeping  Jehovah.  So  he 
went  back  to  his  tent  in  perfect  peace,  all  anxiety 
gone,  and  with  a  stronger  faith  than  ever  before, 
in  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  God.  It 
is  one  thing  to  know  how  to  praj’,  but  it  is  only 
the  advanced  believer  who  knows  when  to  stop 
praying.  God  invites  us  to  call  upon  Him,  to  pray 
and  never  faint ;  and  when  our  burden  is  heavy, 
then  we  cry  long  and  loud  to  Him  who  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  answer ;  but  there  comes  a  moment  when 
we  stop  praying,  not  because  we  have  received  the 
answer,  but  because  we  feel  that  our  part  is  done, 
and  now  faith  leaves  the  whole  in  God’s  hands. 
We  long  still  for  the  answer,  but  we  long  more  for 
God’s  glory.  Faith  whispers  “  Ho  doeth  all  things 
well,”  and  in  this  sweet  assurance  wo  find  perfect 
peace.  This  is  the  meaning  of  those  linos 
“  I’ll  cast  my  burden  at  His  feet. 

And  bear  a  song  away.” 

Not  singing,  because  Ho,  in  answer  to  my  prayer, 
has  taken  away  my  burden,  so  that  I  need  not  bear 
it  any  longer,  but  singing  because,  in  casting  my 
burden  at  His  feet,  I  have  gained  such  a  view  of 
God’s  righteousness  and  love,  that  I  am  now  glad 
to  carry  it  for  His  sake,  if  thus  I  may  glorify  Him. 
Oh  for  this  strong  faith  to  pray  earnestly  and  bold¬ 
ly,  and  to  stop  praying  before  He  has  granted  our 
prayer,  peaceful  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  all  be 
well,  for  God’s  will  is  always  the  best.  If  every 
prayer  we  offer  closes  with  “Not  my  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done,”  then  every  prayer  will  bo  an¬ 
swered,  though  not  alwaj's  as  we  desired,  when 
we  first  drew  near  to  God. 

Let  me,  as  I  close,  suggest  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  lesson  on  prayer,  teachers  ask  their  schol¬ 
ars  with  reference  to  their  habits  of  prayer,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  pray  eveiy  morning  and  night,  and  to 
bo  honest  and  earnest  when  they  draw  near  to 
God,  not  repeating  some  formula  which  others 
have  taught  them,  but  telling  God,  in  their  own 
simple  language,  what  they  desire,  yet  never  for¬ 
getting  tliat  God  knows  best,  and  tliat  faith  in  His 
wisdom  brings  peace  to  the  troubled  lieart. 

A  CONVOCATION  FOR  PRAYER, 

AT  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

[We  announced  the  fact  last  week  that  this  “  meeting 
of  days,”  had  been  called,  but  many  of  our  readers  will 
desire  to  see  the  circular,  and  we  therefore  append  it 
here,  omitting  only  the  introductory  words.— Eu.  Evan.1 

Without  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
whose  mission  it  is  to  convince,  convict,  and 
convert  men,  by  giving  power  to  the  preached 
Word  and  sanctifying  and  making  potent  per¬ 
sonal  effort  for  the  salvation  of  men — the  Gos- 
{)el  of  the  blessed  God  itself  may  become,  in  a 
measure,  a  dead  letter,  and  all  Christian  effort 
nothing  more  than  the  energy  of  the  flesh. 

It  is  Christ’s  i)resence  in  the  Gospel,  by  the 
Spirit,  that  makes  it  a  living  seed,  and  ener¬ 
gizes  it  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those 
who  read  and  hear  it.  We  may  preach  and 
teach  the  Word,  but  He  only  can  open  the 
hearts  of  men  to  receive  it ;  He  only  can 
make  the  Word  “quick  and  powerful” — liv¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  energy  ;  and  it  is  His  presence 
only  in  and  upon  believers  which  can  enable 
them  to  do  those  “  mighty  works  ”  which  He 
promised  they  should  do  when  He  went  away. 

Therefore  it  was  at  His  command  that  they 
tarried  at  Jerusalem,  until  they  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  not  in  them  as  a  living  presence 
(for  that  they  had),  but  upon  them  as  an  anoint¬ 
ing  power ;  so  that  when  they  preached  and 
testified  the  Gospel,  it  was,  as  Paul  said  of  his 
preaching,  “  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance  ” 
(1  Thess.  i.  5).  And  therefore  “  they  had  favor 
with  all  the  people,  and  the  Lord  added  unto 
the  Church  daily.” 

It  is  not  only  more  knowledge  and  personal 
activity  that  we  need  in  the  ministry  and  among 
the  laity,  but  the  presence  upon  us  and  with  us 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  He  only  can  take  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  us  and  by 
us  to  the  world.  It  is  also  only  by  His  pres¬ 
ence  in  us  and  upon  us,  sanctifying  our  lives, 
that  “  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man’s 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,”  as  living  ex¬ 
amples  and  illustrations  of  the  saving  and 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel. 

Are  we  not  at  ease  in  Zion  ?  Has  not  the 
Church,  both  in  the  ministry  and  laity,  lost 
that  communion  with  God  which  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  power  with  men?  Are  we  not  substitu¬ 
ting  outward  appliances  for  inward  life  ?  In 
vain  do  we  take  the  ark  to  battle  unless  the 
Lord  himself  go  up  with  us.  In  vain  is  our 
learning  and  all  our  multiplied  machinery  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  present  in  power  in 
the  Church.  Are  we  not  too  much  engaged 
with  questions  of  “  mint  and  anise  and  cum¬ 
min,”  when  we  should  be  on  our  faces  mourn¬ 
ing  over  our  spiritual  poverty,  and  seeking  new 
power  from  God  with  which  to  do  our  Master’s 
work  among  men? 

Feeling  deeply  this  great  need,  and  believing 
that  it  is  in  reserve  for  all  who  honestly  seek  it, 
a  gathering  is  hereby  called  to  meet  in  North- 
field,  Mass,,  from  Sept.  Ist  to  10th,  inclusive, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  study  the 
Bible  (though  the  Scriptures  will  be  searched 
'daily  for  instruction  and  promises)  as  for 
solemn  self-consecration,  and  to  plead  God’s 
promises,  and  to  wait  upon  Him  for  a  fresh 
anointing  of  power  from  on  high.  Not  a  few  of 
God’s  chosen  servants  from  our  own  land  and 
from  over  the  sea  will  be  present  to  join  with 
us  in  prayer  and  counsel.  All  ministers  and 
laymen,  and  those  women  who  are  fellow-help¬ 
ers  and  laborers  together  with  us  in  the  king¬ 
dom  and  patience  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
and  indeed  all  Christians  who  are  hungering 
for  intimate  fellowship  with  God  and  for  power 
to  do  His  work — are  most  cordially  invited  to 
assemble  with  us. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  all  who 
may  come.  The  expense  of  the  entertainment 
will,  in  no  case,  exceed  one  dollar  per  day.  It 
is  desirable  that  those  who  purpose  meeting 
with  us  should  send  their  names  in,  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  August,  to  insure  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  those  Christians  whose 
hearts  are  united  with  us  in  desire  for  this  new 
enduement  of  power,  but  who  cannot  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  body,  will  send  us  salutation  and 
greeting  by  letter,  that  there  may  be  concert  of 
prayer  with  them  throughout  the  land  during 
these  days  of  waiting. 

Notice  of  intention  to  be  present,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  and  fellowship,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  D.  L.  Moody,  Northfleld,  Mass. 

The  religious  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  main 
prop  of  the  religious  character  of  the  country. 
From  a  moral,  social,  and  physical  point  of 
view  the  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  duty  of  ab¬ 
solute  consequence.  Believing  in  the  authority 
of  the  Lord’s  day  as  a  religious  institution,  I 
must  as  a  matter  of  course  desire  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  authority  by  others.  But  over  and 
above  this,  I  have  myself  in  the  course  of  a  la¬ 
borious  life  signally  experienced  both  its  men¬ 
tal  and  its  physical  benefits.  I  can  hardly 
overstate  its  value  In  this  view,  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country 
alike  in  these  and  in  other  yet  higher  respects, 
there  is  nothing  I  more  anxiously  desire  than 
that  they  should  more  and  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Christian  day  of  rest. — Gladstone. 


FOREIGN. 

Rev.  John  Young  Walker.— On  July  12  the 
grave  closed  over  the  remains  of  this  retired 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  highly  respected 
by  all  who  know  him.  Born  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Walker  officiated  for  some  time  as  morn¬ 
ing  lecturer  in  the  Tron  Church,  an  office  which 
required  him  to  preach  at  one  time  as  early  as 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Often  in  after 
life  the  spirit  of  fun,  wnich  was  strong  in  him 
to  the  last,  found  expression  in  the  remark 
that  for  some  years  he  was  the  “  first  preach¬ 
er  ”  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  time  when  Andrew 
Thomson,  Henry  Grey,  and  Robert  Gordon 
were  distinguished  for  their  eloquence.  He 
became  minister  of  Kinnoull-street  chapel, 
Perth,  about  1840  ;  and  in  1843  he  and  his  con¬ 
gregation  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Free 
Church,  The  chapel  had  to  be  relinquished  ; 
but  Mr.  Walker  continued  to  minister  to  an  at¬ 
tached  flock  till  failing  health  compelled  his 
retirement  from  the  ministry.— Scotsman. 

The  British  Museum, — During  the  present 
year  important  additions  will  be  made  to  the 
building  of  the  British  Museum.  By  the  death 
of  the  widow  of  Mr.  William  White — who  him¬ 
self  died  as  long  ago  as  1823 — a  sum  of  over 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  “  White  bequest,” 
has  become  available  for  additional  buildings. 
According  to  the  suggestions  at  present  before 
the  trustees,  it  is  intended  to  expend  a  consid- 1 
erable  sum  in  extending  the  accommodation 
available  for  Greek  antiquities.  This,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with.  A 
“  substantial  addition  to  the  southeastern  side 
of  the  Museum  ”  is  also  contemplated.  This  is 
probably  in  the  portion  of  the  grounds  abut¬ 
ting  upon  Montague  street,  and  known  to  offi¬ 
cials  as  “  the  Principal  Librarian’s  garden.” 
Heje  it  was  long  ago  proposed  to  erec:  suitable 
and  complete  accommodation  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  prints  and  drawings,  which  is  in  want 
of  a  public  exhibition  gallery,  as  well  as  of  fur¬ 
ther  accommodation  for  its  hidden  treasures. 

The  German  Navy  Leather. — By  a  recent 
Cabinet  order,  horse  leather  has  been  adopted 
as  the  material  of  which  the  boots  issued  to 
the  sailors  of  the  German  navy  are  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  made.  Experiments  with  horse- 
leather  boots  have  been  carried  on  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  with  such  satisfactory 
results  that  the  use  of  calfskin  is  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  in  making  naval  boots  and 
shoes.  The  leather  used  is  to  be  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  quarters  of  the  horse,  the  flesh  be¬ 
ing  carefully  scraped  off  so  as  to  render  the 
leather  soft  and  pliable,  while  still  remaining 
to  a  large  extent  waterproof.  The  new  pat¬ 
tern  of  foot-covering  for  the  German  sailor  is 
a  laced  half-boot  coming  up  above  the  ankle 
bone,  with  a  sewn  and  pegged  sole. 

Old  Catholic  Synod.— The  Deutscher  Mer- 
kur  states  that  the  first  legally  acknowledged 
Synod  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Austria,  was  held 
in  Vienna  on  June  29th,  the  same  having  been 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  Synodal 
Council,  Dr.  K.  Linder.  There  appeared,  as 
delegates  from  provincial  Old  Catholic  parish¬ 
es,  Pfarrers  Nittel,  Pohl,  and  Richter,  from 
Warnsdorf ;  Kuerzinger,  from  Ried  (Lower 
Austria) ;  and  Prof.  Albert  Loeger,  from  Vien- 
na-Neustadt.  The  President  made  mention  of 
Minister  Stremayer,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  Cabinet,  and  to  whom  the  organization  of 
the  Old  Catholics  is  due.  The  Synodal  and 
Parochial  regulation — hitherto  provisional — 
was  definitely  adopted.  The  Synod  also  de¬ 
creed  the  introduction  of  divine  services  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  the  abrogation  of  com¬ 
pulsory  celibacy  and  fasts,  as  also  of  surplice- 
fees,  and  the  removal  of  the  observance  of  holy 
days  (with  the  exception  of  the  high  festivals) 
to  the  next  Sunday. 

How  the  Peruvians  blew  up  a  Chilian  Trans- 
POET. — The  blowing  up  of  the  Chilian  transport 
“  Loa,”  in  Callao  bay,  was  about  equally  due  to 
Peruvian  ingenuity  and  Chilian  stupidity.  The 
way  it  was  done  is  thus  told  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald :  “A  Peru- 
vuip^ffleer  took  an  ordinary  fruit-boat,  put  a 
to^eno  iu  the  bottom,  and  over  this  he  placed 
a  false  bottom,  resting  on  springs  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  cargo.  He  then  loaded  it 
with  8  very  choice  assortment  of  camotes,  yu- 
sas,  chirimoyas,  granadillas,  fowls,  turkeys, 
green  vegetables,  etc.,  and  towing  it  out  to¬ 
ward  the  blockading  squadron  before  daylight, 
set  it  adrift.  All  day  long  the  launch  floated 
about,  but  the  Chilians  could  not  see  it,  until  . 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Fearing  it 
would  fall  into  neutral  hands,  a  boat  was  sent 
out  to  bring  it  back.  The  Loa  was  doing  duty, 
and  seeing  the  boat  from  shore  making  toward 
the  neutral  vessels,  caught  sight  of  the  launch, 
and  at  once  turned  toward  it.  Seeing  this,  the 
boat  from  shore  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
Loa  lowered  two  boats  to  fetch  in  the  prize, 
and  itwas  brought  alongside  and  thedischarge 
at  once  began.  As  the  weight  in  the  launch 
diminished,  the  machinery  in  connection  with 
the  torpedoes  was  set  free,  and  in  a  moment 
three  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  were  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  Loa  was  almost  lifted  out  of 
the  water.  The  effect,  as  described  by  those 
who  were  watching  the  operation  with  breath¬ 
less  interest  from  the  shore,  was  dreadful. 
Every  house  in  Callao  was  shaken  to  its  foun¬ 
dations,  and  every  ship  in  the  bay  shivered  as 
though  a  fearful  earthquake  had  spent  its  fury 
beneath  them.  The  fated  ship  appeared  as  if 
enveloped  in  one  mass  of  flame,  which  resolved 
itself  into  dense  clouds  of  black  smoke.  When 
this  cleared  away  she  seemed  not  to  have  suf¬ 
fered,  but  suddenly  she  was  observed  to  sink 
at  the  stern,  while  her  bows  went  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  Loa  disappeared  forever.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  Blanco  Encalada  and 
the  Huascar  were  in  their  accustomed  positions 
some  eight  miles  distant,  too  far  off  to  render 
any  assistance  to  their  unhappy  comrades,  or 
such  of  them  as  were  left  struggling  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  boats  of  the  Thetis,  Penguin,  Alaska, 
Deeres,  and  Garibaldi  were  quickly  lowered, 
and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  terrible  event. 
The  two  first-named  ships  succeeded  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  thirty,  the  Alaska  one,  the  Deeres  three 
or  four,  and  the  Garibaldi  six,  making  about 
forty  in  all,  of  whom  it  is  probable  many  will 
die.  At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  per¬ 
ished.  The  only  officers  saved  are  the  second 
commander  (wounded),  the  doctor,  and  one  en¬ 
gineer.” 

THE  DESERT  OE  SAHARA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times,  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  oasis  of  Tafilet,  in  the  Sahara, 
April  7th,  says  that  so  far  from  being  a  deso¬ 
late  plain  of  moving  sand,  as  popularly  believed, 
the  Sahara  is  a  cultivated  country,  fruitful  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Like  our  “  great  Ameri¬ 
can  desert,”  it  has  been  greatly  belied.  El 
Sahr,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  is  indeed  a 
vast  archipelago  of  oases,  offering  an  animated 
group  of  towns  and  villages.  A  large  belt  of 
fruit  trees  surrounds  each  of  these  villages, 
and  the  palm,  the  fig,  the  date,  apricots,  pome¬ 
granates  and  vines  abound  in  the  utmost  pro¬ 
fusion.  Ascending  the  Atlas  mountains  by  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  region  of  high  table  lands, 
we  come  to  the  land  of  the  Mozabites,  or  Ben 
Mozab,  and  then  comes  a  gradual  descent  for 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  vast  stretch  of  trace¬ 
less  country  known  as  the  great  desert. 

The  rivers  have  an  inclination  of  about  one 
foot  to  four  hundred.  Many  of  the  streams  are 
dry,  except  after  rains,  when  they  deluge  the 
country.  Gun  shots  are  fired  as  soon  as  the 
torrents  appear ;  all  objects  are  removed,  and 
soon,  with  a  terrible  noise,  the  flood  rolls  on. 
The  Saharian  city  stands  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
banks  of  the  waters  which  raise  to  the  tufts  of 
the  palm  trees  ;  but  a  few  days  only  elapse  ere 
all  disappears,  leaving  the  district  rich  and 
fruitful.  The  inhabitants  are  not  a  migratory 
people,  and  unlike  the  tent-dwellers  of  the 
northern  slope,  live  in  substantial  houses  with 
thatched  roofs  and  ceilings  of  cane  laid  on 
joists  of  alve  wood.  These  houses  generally 
consist  of  but  one  room,  and  have  no  furniture 
except  mats  on  the  floor  and  upon  the  walls  for 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Beds  are  sometimes 
found,  but  no  one  thinks  of  sleeping  on  them. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  inscribed  with 
verses  from  the  Koran.  The  inhabitants  are 
made  up  of  genuine  Arabs  and  Berbers,  or 
Kabjdes,  as  the  French  call  them.  Jews  are 
found  in  every  oasis,  and  all  very  prosperous 
and  influential,  doing  much  of  the  trading  and 
making  up  of  the  great  caravans.  * 
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and  go  flshlng,  because  book  buyers  ai-e  im|ipo.sed  to  have  done  likewise.  The  UUrsiT  Jlliy  ■||:{n[IHS. 
RevohitioB  has  made  the  pi^  July  one  of  the  buBieBt  months  of  the  year  for  dealers  hand*  ''***#  •  "  •  wwi 

ling  our  books,  because  toe  people  believe  in  it.  Letters  hare  come  to  ua  like  a  flood ;  tcl^rrams  from  dealers  haya 
conio  like  the  day  before  Christmas,  calling  for  noro  books,  and  quieklje  Our  blndei^  is  now  taxed  for  the  prodiMV 


immas.  caUingr  for  ■ 


August  OpportunitiesTrS 

cash,  are  received  darib^  August,  at  follows ; 


:ecp  up  with  orders.  All  Kov^atloM  seek  Toluntoers,  and  it  has  been  the 
>oliW  of  The  Uterarjr  Revolatloa  from  the  start  to  ^re  special  reward  to  early 
oiaateen  In  its  support  It  offers  special  terms  to  all  whose  ordexi,  wttk 


Chambers’s  Encyclopsedia. 


will  be  completed  by  October, 


AN  AMAZING  OFFER. 


To  all  whose  orders  and  money  are  received  durinor  the  month  of  August,  we  will  supply  the  15  Tohiraee.  la 
eloth,  for  $5.60,  and  in  half  Russia,  eiit  top,  for  $1S.00.  The  volumes  issued  will  be  sent  at  once  by  express,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  when  completed, 

A  specimen  volume  in  cloth  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  60  cents,  or  In  half  Russia,  gilt  top,  for  01*0(S  and  may  be 
returned  at  once,  If  not  satisfactory. 

The  Cbaiiber8*8  Encyclop jbdia**  comprises  the  first  16  volumes  of  our  **  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,**aiid 
the  remaining  volumes,  complete  In  themselves,  will  be  sold  separately  when  published. 

Oil  ei  lOi  A  A  illumrate  and  demonstrate  the  superior  literary  and  typographical  character  of  our  books, 

uUllUSlIlKS  notwithstanding  prices  are  low  beyond  compaHsou  with  the  cheapest  books  ever  before 
esMi  iwitivwi  published,  we  publish  twelve  books  In  pamphlet  form  and  send  posiMikl  as  follows.  Asmara 
curiosities  they  are  wonh  obtaining  by  every  one,  even  If  they  were  not  Intrinsically  valuable.  As  ml£bt  be  ex* 
pected,  they  are  selling  by  the  millton-  All  the  following  are  unabriged,and  none  of  DassLa  O  flANfA 
them  are  In  type  smaller  than  brevier.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  heretofore  been  niinilS  !%  liKIIIS 
published  by  other  houses  at  from  |1.00  to  $1.25  each.  Hsesals;**  **  Life  of  Fi^erick  UWWRWf  V  WUllIWi 
the  Great, “  Life  of  Robert  Burns,**  Tbo*.  UagliM*  **  Manliness  of  ChrUt,**  Joha  Stsart  Mills*  Chapters  CB 
Socialism,**  Man  Ou««b  of  8esl*s  Life,  by  Lamartine  i  **L«af««  fiww  th«  Dalrj  of  an  Old  Lawyer”^thort,  thrilling, 

P  A _ A..  IflncyhahlA  riAl.hAl’.iA  atoMHAA— aaoVi  nnmntotxk  nrt/*A  f.brAA  ti  Tk*  IJrSt  mt  Aala.*^ 


w  wiiavf  ^  Wakefield,**  by  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  <‘8torie«  aad  Ballads  for  Young  Folk,”  iUus* 

trated,  by  Ellen  Tracy  Alden,  each  Qve  oenta.  Cloolns  the  list  is  Bnnjrsa’s  C  •% 

“PIliriw’.  Prop^”  price  six  cents:  and  » PrlfaUlWrieriP*  (humorous  h  LBIITS"”/  LBIITS. 
atories,  not  plays),  by  author  of  “  Sparrowgrass  rapem,”  price,  two  cents.  **  WUIIlw  A  WWlilwe 
Notwithstanding  the  aniasingly  low  pricea  of  these  pamphlets,  they  pay  ns  a  good  profit.  Ths  UtsnfT 
B.ToInlloD  does  not  humbug  people  by  pretense  of  pnilanthropy.  People  who  have  sense  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  good  books  are  generally  honen  enough  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay 
when  prices  are  low  as  the  Revolution  makes  them.  In  thu  connection  it  is  prmper  to  mention  a  few  facta. 


want  no  books  mure  beautiful  than  are  some  of  oura  The  gr^  Methodist  Book  Coacem  has  refused  ns  space  even 
In  the  advertising  columns  of  it.  several  ChrMIsa  AdTMstM.  Why  t  Our  books  are  so  cheap  they  contrast  with  and 
Injure  the  sale  of  theirs.  Wa  reduc^ Smith's  “  Bible  Dictionary"  from  $3.00 to U cents ,  Kitto’s  “ Cyclom^ of 
Biblical  Uterature”  from  610.00  to  pOO;  and  Young's  “Anal^ical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,’  “the  WebAer 
Unabridged  "  of  religtous  literature,  ^  greatest  work  of  the  kind  which  the  century  has  product  from  $15.00  to 
$000  The  people  may  pronounce  the  verdict  who  is  guilty  of  wrongKloing-wc,  or  the  millionaire  publlihen. 

rtvMn*  (irB.nil  gnat  once  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  Is  to  enforce  it.  If  th. 
uRnRlal  UlflllT  wantof  an  International  copyright  is  a  wrow  to  foreign  authors,  American  publlaher, 
UUIIUIUI  UlUlll.  are  to  blame  that  there  Is  none,  and  could  influence  the  passing  of  such  a  law  qnickly  If 
they  chose  to  do  ea  We  believe  that  the  author  of  a  book  Is  as  much  entitled  to  absolute  property  In  It  the  world 


paying  copyright  of  even  one  cent  each  would  give  an  author  $10,000,  which  Is  more  than  ton  times  what  i 
successful  autoor  now  gets.  But  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Milton  and  Virgil  are  no  longer  wanting  cop 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Gibbon,  Do  Foe,  Plutarch  and  5Esop  ceased  to  receive  It  long  before  the  days  of  1 
BsTolutloa.  We  do  pay  five  to  fifteen  cents  copyright  on  several  of  our  books  to  American  authors  wb 
right  to  11.  and  we  ore  paying  regular  salaries,  many  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  writers  In  our  service. 

Standard  Books. 

Library  of  UnWersal  Knowledge,  n  vola,  $10.60.  Mnnehansen  and  Gnlliver’a  TraTsls,  flins.,  60  cents. 

Milman’t  Gibbon's  Rome,  5  vola,  $2.60.  Stories  and  Ballada  by  E.  T.  Alden,  Ulna,  50  cents. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  8  vola,  $1.60.  Karl  in  Queer  Land,  illna,  50  cents. 

M.uoaulay’s  Life  and  Lettero,  60  oenta.  Acme  Library  of  Modem  ClasMca,  50  cents. 

Macaulay’s  Essays  and  Poems,  S  vola,  $1.80.  American  Patriotism,  60  cents. 

Chambers’s  Cyclopesdia  of  Eng.  Literature,  1  toIs,  $2.  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature,  76  cents. 

Knight’s  History  of  England,  4  vola.,  $3.  CecU’s  Book  of  Naturm  History,  $1. 


I’lutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  4  vola,  $1.60. 
Gcikle’s  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,  60  cents. 

Young’s  Bible  Concordance,  511,000  references  (prepar¬ 
ing),  $3. 

Acme  Libraiw  of  Biography,  2  vola,  each,  60  cents. 
Book  of  Fables,  Xaop,  etc.,  illua,  60  cents, 

Milton’s  Complete  Poetical  Worka  60  cents. 
Bbakespeare’s  Complete  Works,  76  cents. 

Worka  of  Dante,  translated  by  Cary,  40  oenta. 

Works  of  Vlredl,  translated  by  Dryden,  40  cents. 

The  Koran  of  Mohammed,  by  Sale,  86  cents. 
Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  Illua,  60  oenta. 

Arabian  Nighta  Illua,  60  cents. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Prosness,  lUua,  60  cents. 

Bobinson  Crosoe,  illua,  oO  cents. 


Taine's  History  of  English  Literstnre,  76  cents. 

CecU’s  Book  of  Nsturm  History,  $1. 

Pictorial  Handy  Lexicon,  26  cents. 

Sayings,  by  author  of  Sparrowgrass  Faperi,  60  oenta. 
5Ira  Hemans’  Poetical  Works,  80  cents. 

Kitto's  Cyclopsedia  of  Bib.  Literature,  2  vola,  $2. 

RoIUn’s  Ancient  History,  $2.26. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (new  edition  ready  soonX 
60  cents. 

Works  of  Flavins  Josephna  $2. 

Comic  History  of  U.  S.,  Hopkins,  Ulna,  60  cents. 

Health  by  Exercise,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  40  cents.  . 


Taylor,  40  cents.  . 


library  Magazine,  10  cents  a  No.  $1  a  year. 
Library  Magazine,  bound  volumea  60  cents. 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  on  Old  Lawyer,  $1. 
Republican  Manual,  1550, 60  cents. 


Each  of  the  above  hound  In  cloth.  If  by  moil,  postage  extra.  Host  of  the  books  are  also  pnbUshed  In  fins 
editions  and  fine  bindings  at  higher  prioea  UeMrlpilve  CaUlogan  Mat  frM  oa  reqaMl. 

liomlt  by  bonk  draft,  money  order,  registered  letter  or  by  Expresa  Fractions  of  one  dollar  may  besentln post¬ 
age  stompa  Address  t 

AMERICAN  BOOK  EXCHANCE, 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Manager.  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 

A  •  Boston,  H.  L.  Hastlnn;  PhUodelpbla,  Leary  A  Co.;  Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  ftCai 

OXXiC  $  Indianapolis,  BowonTStewart  A  Co.;  Cleveland,  Ingham,  Clarke  A  Co.:Toiedo»  Browxt, 
£ager  A  Ca;  Chicago,  Alden  A  Chadwick ;  in  smaller  towns  the  leading  bookseUer,  only  one  in  a  plnoe. 


Washington 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

Office,  COAL  AND  IRON  EXCHANGE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Sts. 

Assets  $5,605,275,  invested  in  Government,  State,  and  (5tj 
Stocks,  and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Surplus  $942,708.82  above  all  liabilities. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 


Fifty-fonrtii  Semi-Annnal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lit 
day  of  July,  1880. 


CASH  CAPITAL, . 

Reserve  for  Re>insnrance,  -  - 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 

Net  Surplus,  ' . 


Cash  Assets, 


$3,000,000  00 
-  1,856,954  00 
166,391  83 
1,366,888  06 

$6,390,233  89 


W.  HAXTUN,  Vlce-Fres.  and  Sec’y. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

£.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCRBADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Bxam’r 
A  merchant  of  New  York  city  Is  Insured  In  the  Washing 
TON  Life  Insubance  Co.  of  New  Yoik,  under  policy  No.  8^ 
for  $S,000,  the  amount  to  his  credit  from  unused  dividends  It 
$1,576.93.  The  Value  of  this  policy  to-day,  as  a  death  claim, 
Is  1,006  per  cent,  upon  the  net  Investment.  The  average 
cost  of  this  policy!  per  annum.  Is  $4.97  for  each  $1,000. 

By  the  Nonforfeitable  Automatic  Dividend  System  of  the 
Washington,  this  policy  would  be  kept  in  force  for  years, 
even  it  the  premiums  should  not  be  paid,  and  In  case  of 
death  the  policy  and  remaining  dividends  would  be  paid 
without  deduction. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Official  Examination  of  the 
Company  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent : 

“  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  ex¬ 
acting  investigation  I  find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  commend.’* 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . tSMU.eSii  4ft 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst 
lien  on  Real  Estate  worth  $4,164,- 

950.  .  . l,83ii,fl)18  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne)!i,9ii6,ft00  OO 

Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  339,576  lift 

State  and  Mnntclpal  Bonds .  101,390  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  (market  walne,  SO  6,896.49).,  653,090  OO 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1880 .  83,310  47 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents .  140,103  68 

Real  Estate .  6fl.l03  16 

Premia  ms  due  and  nncollected  on 
Policies  Issued  at  this  olBce .  8,409  88 

Total . $6,300,033  80 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  PENNSYLYANIA 


OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  WaU  St^ew  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subscribed  Capital . 00,661,600  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,706  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . •7,020,427  73 

Surplus  tor  Fire  Policy  Holders . 98,468,162  73 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  lu  the 
world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,318,411.25  U.S.aov.  Stocks) . $2,703,954  01 

Liabilities,  lucluding  reinsurance .  1,479,008  96 

Surplus . 81,224,046  06 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write  all  risks 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

E.  F.  BBDDALL,  Manager. 

W.  W.  HENSHAW,  AnUt.  Manager. 


Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, .  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  11 

JOHN  BEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWEIX,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

HANUVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 

Cash  Capital, . $600,000  00 

Outstanding  Liabilities,  -  -  •  82,836  43 

Re-insurance  Reserve,  ...  428,819  63 
Net  Surplus,  .  - .  730,286  27 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  .  $1,741,941  38 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  RENSEK  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretarr. 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BROADWAY,  NZW  YOBS, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,221,264  43 

Reserve  representing  ail  other  claims _  224,672  06 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,900  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (tor  contingencies)..  109,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,069,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . 93,006,698  42 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlc- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIRECTORS-. 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


Best  Substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk. 

PRICE  26  CENTS.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DBUCKIISTS. 

VICTOR  E.  MADDER  &  PETRIE,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPER  NOURISH¬ 
MENT  OF  INFANTS  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

Important  to  Mothers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  prominent 
physician  :  "  We  have  used  your  Victor  Baby  Food  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  Summer  complaint  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  digestive  tract  in  infants — probable  more  than 
3(XI  cases  In  ail— and  always  with  manifest  good  results. 
O.  W.  WiMTEBBDBN,  M.D.,  Physlclan-ln-Chiet,  Manhattan 
Hospital,  New  York.’’ 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  O.  ARNOLD, 
QEOBQE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTEO, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  BICHABDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  HAIRS, 

WH.  L.  ANDREWS. 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBL1E8, 

QEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Aaency  DepL 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER. 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


HIRAM  BARNET, 
LAWRENCE  TDBNUBS 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER. 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELUNGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING. 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBDT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADIBH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

SeemUry 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 

Sec.  Local  Oep. 


JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  6$fi.  Agent  F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Managw. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANQELIST. 
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TIKMS  :  $3  a  Taar,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

tetered  at  the  Poetoffice  at  New  York,  as  seoond^slass 
•tall  matter. 

Advertleeinents  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Oa  the  Eighth  i^ge,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  BO  cents 
over  5  lines.  10  cents  a  line. 

a^Address  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  2330, 
Mow  York.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Uonet  Order 
or  Reoistered  letter. 
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1.  Our  Comtributors  :  Biding  on  the  Central.  Leaves 

from  Litchfield  County.  Scotland  and  Home.  A  Min¬ 
isterial  Vacation  Fund.  Evenings  with  Authors. 

2.  Correspondence:  Letter  from  Boston,  in  the  Bocky 

Mountains.  Letter  trom  Chicago.  Vera  Cruz.  Faith¬ 
ful  Cnto  the  Death.  The  Beliglous  Press. 

3.  The  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Elt- 

tredge.  Mr.  Moody’s  Convocation  for  Prayer.  Foreign. 
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Murder  of  Bev.  Dr.  Justin  W.  Parsons.  A  Medical 
Missionary  for  Siam.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Missionary  Progress.  About  Farmer  Pastors  for  Weak 

Churches.  A  “  Stumped  "  Prayer-Meeting.  A  Con¬ 
versation  between  the  Lord  and  a  Soul.  The  Case  of 
William  Morgan.  Luther  and  the  German  Bible.  The 
Children  at  Homo. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The 
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other. 

8.  Some  things  in  the  last  Evangelist.  Letter  from  Cen¬ 

tral  New  York.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Busi¬ 
ness.  Markets. 


EXECUTIVE  INTERPERENCE. 

Gkivernor  Cornell  has  been  severely  criticised 
in  some  quarters  because  he  declined  to  com¬ 
mute  the  sentences  of  Cox  and  Balbo,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  were  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Cox  was  a 
negro,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  executive 
clemency  on  the  score  of  sympathy  with  a 
wronged  race.  Balbo  was  a  young  Italian, 
who  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  But 
the  evidence  of  premeditation  in  the  crime 
was  so  strong  that  the  jury  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  case  of  deliberate  murder ;  and 
the  judge,  who  strained  a  point  in  the  prisoner’s 
behalf,  declared  that  he  regarded  the  verdict 
as  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  But  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  other  foreigners  in  the  city  made  an 
unseemly  demonstration  after  the  execution; 
and  some  of  our  city  papers  made  severe  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Gkivernor  for  not  commuting  the 
Italian’s  sentence,  though  it  was  iiroved  that 
he  bought  the  knife  with  which  he  killed  his 
wife  a  week  before  the  murder,  and  apparently 
on  purpose  to  commit  the  fiendish  act.  How 
much  deliberation  entered  into  the  deed  it 
is  impossible  for  any  human  tribunal  to  say, 
but  judging  it  from  human  standards,  it  was 
premeditated  and  preiiared  for,  and  therefore 
deserved  the  severest  i^enalty  of  the  law.  And 
Governor  Cornell  wisely  declined  to  interixise 
an  executive  veto  on  the  execution  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  the  courts  had  pronounced  and  a 
learned  and  humane  judge  had  declared  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  facts  and  demanded  by  the  law. 

These  cases  bring  up  a  question  of  no  little 
importance,  w’hich  deserves  public  attention. 
It  is  the  custom  now  in  almost  every  case  of 
capital  conviction  to  appeal  to  the  Governor 
for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  murderer. 
If  the  convicted  person  has  infiuential  friends, 
or  U  biROMUiMl-oaa  appeal  to  tho  sympathies 
of  the  public  or  of  a  class,  the  case  is  carried 
up  to  the  Executive  and  tried  over  again  before 
him  as  though  he  were  the  supreme  judge. 
People  of  intelligence  and  standing  sign  peti¬ 
tions  by  the  hundred  and  sometimes  by  the 
thousand,  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  clem¬ 
ency.  The  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  thrown  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  Governor,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  condemned  person  he 
is  held  resix)nsible  for  the  inevitable  execution. 

This  is  all  wrong.  It  presumes  in  the  first 
place  that  the  courts  of  justice,  supported  at 
great  expense,  are  incompetent  or  unfit  to  per¬ 
form  their  work ;  that  judges  are  either  too  ig¬ 
norant  or  too  indifferent  to  try  cases  in  which 
human  life  is  involved ;  that  the  petitioners 
know  more  about  the  case  than  the  judge  and 
jury  who  tried  it ;  that  the  whole  mechanism 
of  criminal  procedure  is  a  failure,  and  the  law 
unjust,  if  not  cruel;  and  that  a  Governor, 
whose  whole  time  is  absorbed  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  is  more  likely  to  understand  the  merits 
of  a  case  and  render  justice  than  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  learn  all  the  facts  and  sift  the 
evidence  and  apply  the  laws  to  the  individual 
instance.  The  whole  thing  is  preposterous. 

But  besides  being  absurd,  it  is  a  direct  and 
pernicious  interference  with  the  organized  jus¬ 
tice  which  is  the  pride  of  our  Government.  The 
great  achievement  of  civilization  is  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  proiierty  and  good  name  of 
every  person,  without  regard  to  station.  The 
end  of  our  civil  polity  is  to  assure  every  accus¬ 
ed  person  a  fair  trial  before  an  honest  jury  of 
citizens.  It  is  the  Special  business  of  the  courts 
to  investigate  and  settle  all  questions  as  to 
criminal  conduct.  To  appeal  from  the  verdict 
of  a  fair  jury  and  the  sentence  of  an  impartial 
judge,  to  an  Executive,  who  was  not  present 
during  the  trial,  and  cannot  sift  the  evidence, 
and  is  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  vital 
points  in  the  case,  is  not  only  an  impertinence, 
but  is  a  reflection  on  the  jury  and  judge,  a  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  court  is  incompetent,  and  an  in¬ 
terference  which  tends  to  break  up  the  whole 
judicial  system  of  the  country.  It  says  in  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  accused  person  “No  matter  what 
the  court  finds,  nor  what  the  judge  decrees, 
you  can  go  up  to  the  Governor  with  your  ap¬ 
peal,  and  he  will  not  dare  to  refuse  your  peti¬ 
tion.”  Already  has  this  iiernicious  practice 
been  followed  until  the  authority  of  the  courts 
has  been  weakened  and  justice  has  been  par¬ 
tially  unseated  from  its  throne.  In  almost  eve¬ 
ry  case  of  capital  conviction  special  efforts  are 
made  to  work  up  an  appeal  to  the  personal 
sympathies,  the  political  predilections  or  the 
social  relationships  of  the  Governor,  to  induce 
him  to  undo  what  the  courts  have  done,  thus 
undermining  the  judicial  system  in  the  name 
of  mercy. 

This  thing  ought  not  to  be.  Either  the  courts 
are  competent  and  their  conclusions  are  to  be 
respected,  or  they  are  not.  If  the  courts  are 
unfit  for  the  work  they  are  organized  and  sup¬ 
ported  to  do,  let  them  be  reformed  at  once. 
But  their  acts  should  be  respected.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  peculiar  instance  of  rare  occurrence 
the  most  perfect  judicial  system  ever  devised 
will  fail  to  do  exact  justice,  and  even  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  courts  themselves  would  invite  the 
interference  of  the  Executive  to  save  a  convict¬ 
ed  person  from  the  sentence  which  has  been 
passed.  To  provide  for  such  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  the  power  of  pardon  was  lodged 
in  the  Executive.  But  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  his  authority  to  exercise  that 
power  except  in  rare  instances,  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  right  to  appeal  to  the  Gtovemor  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it  in  ordinary  cases.  It  is  not  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  punishment,  but  its  certainty,  that  de¬ 
ters  from  crime.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  mercy  conflicts  with  justice.  An  act  of 
clemency  to  a  convicted  murderer  may  loosen 
the  public  respect  for  the  laws,  and  encourage 


evil-doers.  If  the  law  is  too  stringent,  let  it  be 
relaxed;  if  the  penalties  are  too  severe,  let 
them  be  lightened.  But  every  interference  of 
the  Executive  with  the  operations  of  the  law 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  tends  directly 
to  undermine  our  whole  judicial  system,  and 
loosen  the  sanctions  of  law,  and  to  make  evil¬ 
doers  feel  that  they  can  carry  out  their  wicked 
designs  with  impunity. 

REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  ADAMS. 

A  widespread  solicitude  is  felt  in  this  city,  in 
all  the  churches  and  among  all  classes,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  report  that  Bev.  Dr.  Adams,  who 
is  at  his  Summer  home  on  Orange  Mountain, 
in  New  Jersey,  is  in  great  feebleness,  which 
gives  his  friends  much  anxiety.  We  would  not 
exaggerate  the  danger,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
their  fears  may  prove  to  have  taken  alarm 
rather  because  of  that  anxious  affection  which 
trembles  at  any  danger  that  approaches  one  so 
much  beloved.  And  we  fervently  pray  that  he 
may  yet  be  spared  to  us.  His  removal  would 
be  a  loss  such  as  would  be  felt  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  throughout  the  country ;  for  he  would 
not  leave  his  equal  behind  him.  An  eminent 
banker  of  Wall  street  well  expressed  what 
thousands  feel  when  he  said,  “  I  regard  Dr. 
William  Adams  as  the  first  clergyman  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  That  such  a  leader  of  our  Israel,  who 
for  a  generation  has  been  at  the  very  head  of 
the  column,  should  be  taken  from  us  is  a 
thought  which  we  cannot  entertain  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  composure.  We  fear  to  intrude  into 
the  seclusion  of  the  sick  room,  since  absolute 
quiet  and  repose  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  recovery.  But  if  any  whispered  word  of 
ours  could  Ibme  up  to  him  as  he  rests  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  it  would  be  to  assure  him  of 
our  grateful  love  for  all  that  he  has  been  to  us 
in  our  times  of  sorrow,  and  for  the  instruction 
that  we  have  received  from  his  lips.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  our  pastor,  and  was  more  to  us 
than  any  other  pastor  ever  can  be — our  most 
sympathizing  friend,  and  trusted  counsellor 
and  guide.  When  such  a  “father”  passes 
from  the  world,  he  can  but  leave  a  great  void 
in  many  hearts — a  conscious  want  which  will 
be  groping  for  an  accustomed  support  on  which 
to  lean.  But  we  shall  follow  him  still  with  lov¬ 
ing,  longing  affection,  as  we  stand  gazing  at 
the  West,  suffused  with  soft  and  tender  light, 
which  will  linger  on  the  sky  long  after  he  has 
passed  below  the  horizon. 

THE  LATE  DR.  S.  R.  BROW’N. 

The  touching  and  beautiful  sketch  in  the  last 
Evangelist  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  so  long  a 
missionary  to  Japan,  has  been  read  by  thou¬ 
sands  with  a  very  tender  interest.  The  writer, 
Mrs.  Throop  Martin  of  Auburn,  in  a  letter 
since  received,  refers  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  sainted  mother  of  Dr.  Brown  strug¬ 
gled  in  childhood — difficulties  to  which  we 
should  hardly  dare  to  allude,  were  it  not  that 
this  sombre  background  sets  off  by  contrast 
that  flower  of  genius  and  of  faith  which  grew 
up  amid  such  shadows— grew  up,  it  may  be  al¬ 
most  said,  without  sun  and  air,  at  once  into 
the  light  of  know’ledge,  and  of  a  rare  Christian 
exi>erience.  To  quote  from  the  letter : 

Mrs.  Brown’s  e.arly  years  were  spent  In  painful  ig¬ 
norance  of  what  almost  every  child  learns  now— how 
to  read  and  write  and  spell.  Feeling  keenly  her  want  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  she  resolved  to  learn  to  write, 
but  having  no  money  to  purchase  writing  materials , 
she  went  to  a  brook  where  the  geese  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  resorted,  and  picked  up  a  few  poor  quills,  and  a 
lady  made  them  into  very  poor  pens  for  her.  She  strip¬ 
ped  from  the  mapla  trees  some  bark,  with  which  she 
made  a  substitute  for  ink.  Some  one  gave  her  a  sheet 
of  papar,  and  aha  commanood  her  first  assay  in  wri¬ 
ting.  All  the  knowledge  she  subsequently  acquired  was 
gained  under  difficulties  which  to  a  less  determined 
mind  would  have  seemed  insurmountable.  Her  won¬ 
derful  talent  sought  expression  in  some  way,  and  found 
vent  in  many  poems  which  I  believe  were  not  “  born  to 
die.” 

To  the  above  we  venture  to  add  a  letter  from 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Tappan,  by 
whose  generosity  Dr.  Brown  was  educated  for 
the  ministry : 

Wlnball,  Green  Mountains,  Vt.,  Aug.  13, 1880 

Rev.  Db.  Field  :  Dear  ISir,  I  have  been  reading  with 
heartfelt  interest  Mrs.  Martin’s  sketch  of  Dr.  Brown 
and  his  mother;  for  it  is  blessed  to  learn  of  lives 
so  rich  in  goodness  and  holiness.  I  well  remember 
when  my  lather,  Arthur  Tappan,  made  the  offer  to  the 
Faculty  of  Yale  College.  Our  Summer  home  was  in 
New  Haven,  and  our  friends  were  among  the  Profess¬ 
ors.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  of  the  Theological  School  was 
our  next-door  neighbor. 

My  father’s  offer  was  to  educate  a  certain  number  of 
youths  in  the  College  who  had  the  ministry  in  view. 
Those  were  the  terms  of  his  offer.  I  think  he  would 
not  have  made  any  other.  I  remember  hearing  how 
joyfully  young  Brown  heard  the  good  news,  and  as  he 
had  the  ministry  in  view,  very  soon  became  a  member 
of  the  College.  I  do  not  know  how  many  others  accept¬ 
ed,  but  I  know  that  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  fa¬ 
ther  to  hear  of  the  useful  life  he  had  helped  to  carry 
forward,  and  I  know  that  young  Brown  was  not  slow 
to  express  his  gratitude.  It  makes  me  happy  to  think 
of  that  dear  mother’s  faith  being  so  rewarded,  and 
strengthens  mine.  Yours  very  truly, 

Mbs.  C.  T.  Lewis. 

I  send  this  from  a  quiet  nook  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  up  among  log-cabins  and  charcoal-pits,  moss- 
covered  rocks,  ferns,  brooks,  and  dense  woods.  I  am 
glad  to  have  The  Evangelist  to  read,  and  always  wel¬ 
come  it. 

WiU  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  republish  Dr.  Brown’s 
poem,  “  The  Sister’s  Call  ”  ? 

Thanks  for  that  article  on  tobacco !  It  is  severe,  but 
needed. 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE  ALL  RIGHT  AGAIN. 

It  will  be  gratifying  news  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  students  in  Princeton  College, 
and  to  the  Christian  public  generally,  which  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  that  no¬ 
ble  institution,  to  learn  that  the  causes  of  the 
sickness  which  prevailed  during  a  part  of  the 
last  term,  and  which  occasioned  such  alarm, 
have  been  entirely  removed.  The  Special  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  College,  have 
made  a  most  thorough  investigation,  followed 
by  an  overhauling  from  top  to  bottom,  of  every 
possible  source  of  danger.  They  have  just 
made  the  following  report : 

The  Sanitary  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of 
Princeton  College  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
sickness,  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  owing  to  delects 
in  the  construction  and  oversight  of  the  sewer  system. 

Radical  changes  have  been  made,  and  all  the  former 
in-door  appliances  have  been  removed.  The  sewer 
connections  have  been  taken  up,  and  the  cesspool  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  abandoned.  Thorough  provision  has 
been  made  for  additional  water  supply,  although  the 
former  was  found  not  to  be  contaminated. 

We  are  able  to  report  such  removals  and  construc¬ 
tions  as  put  the  College  in  a  thorough  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion.  With  these  changes  we  now  certify  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  property  and  buildings  are  in  a  proper  sanitary 
state.  The  same  thorough  attention  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  University  Hotel  and  to  the  town  boarding 
places  of  students.  We  therefore  assure  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  College  that  the  causes  of  the  fever 
have  been  removed  and  that  those  desirous  of  sending 
their  sons  to  Princeton  College  can  do  so  with  entire 
confidence  in  its  sanitary  condition. 

Edward  O.  Janeway,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 

Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.D., 

Secretary  and  Member  of  the  New  Jersey 

State  Board  of  Health. 


The  Bev.  Thomas  Marshall  of  St.  Louis  is  at 
the  East,  and  is  just  now  fiiling  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  church  of  Newark  (Dr.  Stearns’)  for 
two  or  three  Sabbaths. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

At  the  communion  service  in  London,  durfng 
the  Baikes  Sabbath-school  Assembly,  Mr.  Stur¬ 
geon,  who  presided,  said :  “  It  is  impossibly  to 
restrict  communion,  and  as  blood  is  saU  -to 
be  thicker  than  water,  so  the  blood  of  Christ, 
by  which  he  hoped  for  salvation,  was  thicker 
than  the  water  of  his  baptism,  and  he  ^as 
therefore  glad  to  commune  with  saints  of  eyery 
name.”  This  service  was  impressive  throtRh- 
out.  One  of  its  charms  was  that  it  was  defoid 
of  all  effort  to  render  it  iieculiar,  save  j^erhaps 
at  the  point  where  Mr.  Spurgeon  asked  all  Jfes- 
ent  to  clasp  hands  in  token  of  their  essential 
oneness  in  Christ.  This  was  a  natural  climax, 
and  the  scene  and  the  feeling  at  the  mooient 
will  not,  we  take  it,  soon  be  forgotten  bjfRny 
one  of  the  large  numbers,  filling  floor  and  gal¬ 
leries,  who  participated  in  it.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  service  occurred  in  a 
Baptist  church.  _ 

The  adherents  of  false  systems  of  religion 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  a  sort  of  frtnzy 
akin  to  madness.  At  such  times  nothing  in 
the  way  of  cruelty  or  murder  on  the  palt.  of 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  faith,  is  too  bard 
for  them  to  believe.  Thus  the  Jews  have  been 
charged  with  sacrificing  Christian  chiidre*  in 
the  celebration  of  their  rites,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  they  have  suffered  the  vengeance  of 
their  fierce,  false-accusing  enemies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  time  out 
of  mind.  India  is  also,  at  times,  swept  by 
these  Satanic  panics  as  by  a  tropical  tornaijk). 
One  is  said  to  be  just  now  prevailing  in  the  olty 
of  Madras.  A  rumor  has  got  abroad,  an^  is 
firmly  believed  in  by  the  lower  classes  of  ihe 
natives,  that  the  Government  is  about  to  s4eri- 
flce  a  number  of  human  beings  in  order  to  In¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  the  new’  harbor  works,  imd 
has  ordered  the  police  to  seize  victims 
streets.  So  thoroughly  is  the  idea  impla^jfed 
that  people  are  afraid  to  venture  out  *yr 
nightfall.  There  w’as  a  similar  scare  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  t|ie 
Hooghly  Bridge  was  being  constructed,  [lie 
natives  then  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  Motitbr 
Ganges,  indignant  at  being  bridged,  ha^  iat 
last  consented  to  submit  to  the  insult  oq  the 
condition  that  each  pier  of  the  structur®  was 
founded  on  a  layer  of  children’s  heads. 

The  Reformed  congregation  at  Frieihrltfti- 
stadt,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  owns  so  mi&h 
property  that  the  members  do  not  need  to  pay 
anything  for  the  pastor’s  salary,  or  to  m«®t 
other  expenses.  Each  member  received,,  li|pt 
year,  the  sum  of  $15  out  of  the  annual  surpliiB. 
The  Collegiate  Church  and  Trinity  Corporation 
in  New  York  might  emulate  this  exaifi^^. 
They  have  money  enough,  and  after  all  that 
has  been  said,  this  simple  expedient  of  pa^'ing 
the  pews  something  for  coming  early  and  sit¬ 
ting  out  a  service,  might  be  the  key  to  the  vex¬ 
ed  problem  of  how  to  reach  the  masses—  bu|}- 
mers  and  all  ?  _ 

The  State  Temperance  Society,  at  its  recant 
meeting  in  Saratoga,  called  for  a  general  ga&- 
ering  of  the  friends  of  temperance  in  the  State, 
to  meet  at  Elmira,  Sept.  9th  to  13th,  to  organ|^ 
an  effort  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  pio- 
hibiting  the  manufacture  and  ssile  of  intoxio*t- 
ing  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Mr.  J.  N.  Stearib, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  Soolfl^  r, 
leaves  New  York  this  week  for  Kansas,  wh<  nb 
he  will  take  part  in  temperance  meetings  to  e 
held  there  for  the  discussion  of  an  amending  it 
similar  to  that  proixised  for  the  Elmira  gathi 
ing.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Kansas  vob 
this  Fali.  He  will  also  visit  other  portion^ 
the  West.  _ 

The  walls  of  Vera  Oruz  are  tiring 
with  the  ground.  So  writes  a  correspondent 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  may  well  regard 
it  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  overthrow  of 
those  barriers  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  vhich 
are  being  thrown  down  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Gospel  into  that  country. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  John  Buchan¬ 
an,  “  Dean  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,”  the  vender  of  spurious  diplo¬ 
mas,  has  been  indicted  at  the  August  term  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  charged  with  de¬ 
vising  a  scheme  to  defraud,  and  with  using  the 
mails  for  illegitimate  purposes. 

With  the  increased  facilities  of  travel,  every 
Summer  sees  more  and  more  of  our  tourists 
turning  their  faces  to  the  West,  and  spending 
a  few  weeks  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For 
those  who  (iannot  go,  there  is  at  least  some 
pleasant  substitute  in  such  a  description  as 
may  be  found  in  a  letter  on  the  second  page. 

Dr.  Allen  of  St.  Louis,  our  exiierienced  Syn¬ 
odical  Missionary  out  there,  holds  that  Dr. 
Tanner  would  be  just  the  man  for  a  weak 
country  parish.  He  would  have  him  try  the 
western,  jagged  edge  of  Kansiis.  There  is 
plenty  of  wind  there,  and  good  water  is  found 
in  abundance  close  to  the  surface. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  were  convicted  of 
murder  at  Detroit  mainly  on  the  evidence  of 
Mary  J.  Smith,  their  sister  and  sister-in-law, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  They 
have  now  been  in  prison  four  years.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  lately  taken  ill  with  an  incurable 
disease.  When  toid  that  recovery  was  impos- 
sibie,  she  said  that  her  testimony  in  the  mur¬ 
der  case  was  false  (that  she  swore  thus  under 
the  advisement  of  one  w’hose  name  she  refused 
to  give),  and  that  the  prisoners  were  innocent. 
She  was  herself  the  guilty  iierson.  This  state¬ 
ment  she  formally  testified  to  with  the  great¬ 
est  solemnity.  Still,  it  is  believed  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  correct,  and  that  the  dying  woman, 
through  sympathy  for  her  incarcerated  rela¬ 
tives,  sought  to  secure  their  release  by  a  final 
lie.  But  only  the  great  day  will  reveal  the  real 
truth  in  this  tangled  tragedy. 

We  have  a  little  leaflet  from  Clifton  Springs 
invoking  aid  in  the  aboiition  of  military  pa¬ 
rades.  It  is  urged  that  all  our  parades  should 
be  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits,  and  suggested  that  if  aii  the  governments 
of  the  world  would  agree  on  a  certain  d*y  to 
aboiish  military  parades,  with  their  drums  and 
fifes,  bands  of  music,  flags,  feathers,  uniforms, 
and  deadly  weapons,  peace  would  flourish,  war 
be  learned  no  more,  and  the  rising  generttion 
correspondingly  advanced  in  love  and  good  re¬ 
lations  at  home  and  abroad.  This  good  time 
is  coming  undoubtedly,  but  in  its  order.  There 
must  first  be  the  blade  of  universal  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sobriety— in  short,  the  full  corn  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  hearty  reception  of  the  Gospel— be¬ 
fore  these  incidentals  of  war,  the  outward  in¬ 
signia  of  a  rebellion  within,  can  be  beaten  into 
pruning-hooks  and  McCormick  and  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  reapers. 

On  the  other  side  of  Jordan  is  the  town  of 
Salt,  ascertained  to  be  the  ancient  Ramoth 
Gilead,  containing  a  population  of  about  eight 
thousand  nominai  Christians  and  Mahome¬ 
tans.  There  are  upwards  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  vineyards  in  this  town  and 
neighborhood,  and  also  large  fields  of  corn 
land.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  credibly  report¬ 
ed,  that  these  people  know  nothing  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks,  and  make  their  grapes  into  raisins, 
honey,  and  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  called  milban. 

Dr.  F.  DeW.  Ward  has  just  arrived  in  New 
York  after  a  pleasant  Summer  abroad.  He  is 
in  excellent  health. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

A  pastor  in  charge  of  three  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Virginia  (colored),  has  appealed  to 
me  for  aid  to  enable  twelve  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  congregation  to  obtain  an  education, 
to  fit  them  as  teachers.  Having  outgrown  the 
private  schools  in  their  vicinity,  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  enjoy 
needed  advantages  of  education.  The  females 
roipiire  $50  each  to  attend  Scotia  Female  Semi¬ 
nary,  North  Carolina ;  the  males  $100  each  for 
board,  &c.,  at  Howard  University,  the  authori¬ 
ties  offering  free  instruction. 

The  pastor  making  this  appeal  is  a  member 
of  Washington  City  Presbytery,  and  his  three 
years’  ministry  has  shown  him  to  bo  qualified 
for  extended  usefulness. 

Peifsons  disposed  to  assist  this  worthy  object 
may  address  me  at  115  Broadway,  New  York 
city,  until  Sept.  1st;  after  that  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  Funds  entrusted 
to  me  will  be  expended  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

J.  G.  Craighead. 

[The  readers  of  this  paper  will  of  course  recognize 
Dr.  Craighead’s  name  as  that  of  one  of  the  former 
editors  of  The  Evangelist.  Wo  need  not  assure  them 
that  any  benefactions  entrusted  to  his  oversight  for  this 
excellent  object,  will  bo  judiciously  expended,  as  he  is 
now  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  theological  department 
of  Howard  University.— Ed.  Evan.] 


MURDER  OF  REV.  JUSTIN  W.  PARSONS,  D.D., 
AND  HIS  SERVANT. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Parsons,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  at  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
the  particulars,  as  far  as  ascertained,  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  brother.  Rev.  J.  W.  Parsons,  while 
on  a  missionary  tour,  and  near  Ismid,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

“  It  appears  that,  accompanied  by  a  single 
helper.  Dr.  Parsons  was  making  a  trip  to  visit 
the  out-stations  of  his  mission.  These  were 
scattered  over  the  mountainous  district  of 
Northwestern  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  went  on 
horseback,  and  camped  under  a  tree  or  a  littie 
tent  wherever  night  overtook  them.  While  on 
such  a  trip,  on  Wednesday  night,  August  4th, 
fthey  went  to  sleep  near  the  cam])  of  some 
Zuruks,  a  roving  tribe,  half  shepherds  and  half 
robbers.  Two  of  these,  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
shot  my  brother  and  his  helper  w'hile  they 
slept,  and  hid  the  bodies  in  the  bushes,  where 
they  were  found  next  day. 

“The  English  authorities  acted  promptly  in 
arresting  the  murderers.  This  is  all  w’e  learn 
by  telegraph.  A  letter  just  received  from  Dr. 
Clark,  Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  says : 
“  The  condition  of  the  country  is  little  less 
than  anarchy  in  consequence  of  the  wretched 
government,  and  all  travelling  has  been  dan¬ 
gerous.  As  Dr.  Parsons  had  escaped  injury  in 
previous  tours,  and  was  widely  known  for  his 
benevolent  purposes,  he  felt  safe.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  loved  and  honored 
missionary,  and  his  death  is  a  very  sad  blow’  to 
us  and  to  his  station.” 

“My  brother  w’as  born  at  Westhampton, 
Mass.,  April  26th,  1824,  was  brought  up  at 
Pittsfield,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1845,  and  three  years  later  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Jennings  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  together  they 
sailed  for  Turkey  in  the  Spring  of  1850.  This 
work  of  thirty  years  has  been  a  w’ell-rounded, 
fruitfui  work.  He  ioved  his  chosen  work  with 
enthusiasm.  He  wanted  to  die  with  the  har¬ 
ness  on,  and  sad  as  the  way  of  his  death  is  to 
his  friends,  it  w’as  to  him  only  a  swift  deepen¬ 
ing  of  sleep,  and  a  quick,  joyful  awakening  to 
the  life  eternal. 

“He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  His 
widow  and  oldest  daughter  conduct  the  girls’ 
school  at  their  Turkish  home;  the  second 
daughter,  widow  of  Rev.  Albert  Whiting,  who 
lost  his  life  in  carrying  food  to  the  famine  dis¬ 
tricts  of  China,  has  returned  to  China ;  the  son 
has  another  year  at  Williams,  and  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  is  studying  at  Oberlin,  where  her 
mother  graduated.  To  me  he  was  a  very  help¬ 
ful  brother :  being  eleven  years  my  senior,  he 
was  a  continual  instructor  in  the  best  things. 

E.  B.  Parsons.” 

A  tender  sympathy  will  be  extended  to  the 
afflicted  family  and  relatives  of  this  beloved 
missionary  martyr.  It  was  only  at  the  recent 
Commencement  that  Williams  gave  him  his 
doctor’s  degree.  Dr.  Parsons  had  visited  his 
home  but  tw’ice  during  his  long  term  of  service 
—in  1858  and  again  in  1874. 


A  GOOD  BOOK  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE  BETTER. 

A  correspondent  writes  “There  is  a  sort  of 
self-evidence  in  your  criticism  of  Dr.  De  Hass’s 
book  on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  which  leads  the 
reader  to  ask.  Cannot  he  be  induced  to  make 
it  (or  give  it  to  some  one  eise  to  make  it)  that 
much  better  book  which  ho  obviously  ought 
to  have  made  it  ?  It  is  a  sin  against  the  read¬ 
ing  public,  and  one  of  no  small  magnitude,  for 
a  ‘  Bible  Christian  ’  to  publish  a  book  which  is 
only  about  half  as  good  as  it  might  and  o^ight  to 
be." 


A  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  FOR  SIAM. 

The  missionary  spirit  still  abides  in  the  Church¬ 
es,  as  a  genuine  monition  and  inspiration.  The 
novelty  of  the  service  has  worn  off;  remote  fields, 
even  the  borders  of  “  the  habitations  of  cruelty,’ 
are  dotted  with  missionary  graves,  and  there  is 
little  to  learn  of  curious  habits  and  customs  and 
mysterious  and  unexplored  lands ;  but  a  vast  deal 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  every  creature. 
And  until  this  command  of  the  absent  Lord  of  the 
harvest  be  accomplished,  the  laborers  must  needs 
go  forth.  To  some  extent  the  work  is  simplified. 
A  vast  labor  of  organization,  exploration,  trans¬ 
lation,  of  the  reduction  of  rude  diaiccts  to  written 
speech,  has  been  accomplished,  so  that  the  appa¬ 
ratus  or  machinery,  of  the  work  maybe  said  to  be 
at  hand.  And  this  being  so,  there  should  be  a 
spirit  of  readiness  and  of  expectation  on  the  part 
of  all  interested  and  engaged,  for  new  and  enlarg¬ 
ed  successes ;  that  from  a  new  vantage  ground  we 
may  even  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  great 
work  shall  be  accomplished.  What  the  Church 
most  needs  is  the  renewing  of  her  purpose  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work,  and  to  do  it  in  the  fewest  years  prac¬ 
ticable.  Such  a  determination  informing,  directing, 
and  energizing  her  convocations  would  lead  to  a 
holy  emulation  in  the  service,  and  men  and  women 
from  all  ranks,  the  rich,  the  well  to  do,  and  the 
poor  alike,  would  enlist,  not  for  a  term,  but  until  the 
warfare  be  accomplished.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
preface  to  the  following  note  from  Pastor  Maxwell 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J. : 

“Among  the  passengers  of  the  steamer  Illinois 
of  the  American  line,  which  sailed  for  Liverpool 
from  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant, 
was  our  young  townsman  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Sturge,  in 
whose  departure  many  of  our  citizens  have  taken 
great  interest.  Dr.  ^turge  graduated  with  special 
honor  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
last  Commencement,  and  in  obedience  to  a  purpose 
formed  some  time  ago,  offered  himself  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
certificates  of  his  Christian  character,  his  conse¬ 
cration  to  his  Master,  his  professional  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  his  adaptation  to  the  kind  of  work  to 
be  performed,  proving  to  be  highly  satisfactory, 
he  was  gladly  accepted,  and  commissioned  by  the 
Board  to  go  to  Petchaburi,  Siam,  at  which  station 
the  Presbyterians  have  other  missionaries,  but  no 
physician.  In  this  small  city  Dr.  Sturge  will  re¬ 


side,  and  will  be  the  only  Christian  physician  in  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  the  nearest  missionary 
station  being  at  Bangkok,  which  is  eighty  miles 
distant.  In  Siam  the  medical  practitioner  has  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunities  of  access  to  the  best  families 
not  afforded  even  to  the  preaching  missionary; 
his  field  for  Christian  work  Is  therefore  very  good. 
In  such  high  repute  are  foreign  doctors  held  that 
the  King  of  Slam  has  his  own  English  physician. 
Dr.  Sturge  will  be  in  the  service  of  the  Mission, 
and  is  therefore  forbidden  to  receive  fees ; 
nevertheless  he  goes  out  largely  at  his  own 
charges,  being  unwilling  to  accept  in  full  the  sup¬ 
port  which  the  Board  is  ready  to  provide.  The 
spirit  shown  by  this  young  man,  who  is  only  twen¬ 
ty-two  years  of  age,  and  in  circumstances  of  pecu¬ 
niary  independence,  and  who  leaves  a  pleasant 
home  and  bright  professional  prospects,  is  worthy 
of  especial  remark,  indicating  as  it  does  the  unsel¬ 
fish  character  which  his  intimate  friends  have 
long  known  that  he  possessed.  These  friends  fol¬ 
low  him  with  the  deepest  interest,  confident  that 
he  will  acquit  himself  in  a  manner  highly  credit¬ 
able.  For  six  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  in  which 
his  highly  respected  parents  were  members  before 
him,  and  although  absent  for  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  time  while  engaged  in  his  studies,  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  few  friends  who  have 
made  his  acquaintance.  Being  of  a  reserved  and 
modest  temperament,  his  circle  of  associates  was 
not  as  large  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure  several  of  the  members  of 
his  church  united  in  a  pleasant  testimonial  to  him 
in  token  of  their  affection  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  work  upon  which  ho  is  entering.  The  pray¬ 
ers  offered  on  his  behalf  at  the  missionary  meeting 
held  the  night  before  he  sailed,  were  sincere  and 
fervent.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  steamer  by 
his  parents,  his  sister,  his  pastor,  and  a  few  other 
Bridgeton  friends,  who  waved  their  farewells  from 
the  wharf  as  the  vessel  passed  slowly  out  of  sight.” 


am  CDurelieis* 


NEW  YORK. 

Brookl3m. — Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Dyke,  who  takes  his  va¬ 
cation  at  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island,  preach¬ 
ed  at  that  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August. 

Albany. — Among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
this  State,  those  of  Albany  rank  next  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  amount  of  their  gifts  for  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes. 

Geneseo.  —  Dr.  Ferdinand  DeW.  Ward  reached 
New  York  by  the  City  of  Berlin  last  Saturday,  alter 
a  three  months  sojourn  abroad,  having  visited 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Dr.  Ward  took 
part  in  the  Sunday-school  Centenary  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  spoke  at  other  public  meetings.  He 
comes  back  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Attica. — The  seashore  has  attracted  the  pastor 
of  this  church.  Rev. ,  John  Wickes,  where  he  is 
spending  a  few  days  w'itli  his  family  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

Brownville. — During  the  absence  of  Rev.  H.  M. 
Dodd,  pastor  of  this  church  and  Dexter,  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  supplied  on  the  8th  of  the  month  by  Rev. 
S.  L.  Merrill. 

Cape  Vincent. — Rev.  M.  E.  Grant  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  part  of  his  vacation  at  the  Thousand  Islands 
Park,  St.  Lawrence  river,  himself  and  wife  camp¬ 
ing  out. 

Watertown. — Rev.  S.  A.  Hayt  of  the  Stone-street 
church  is  away  this  month,  Dr.  J.  Jermaln  Porter 
of  the  First  church  expecting  to  be  absent  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  will  attend  the  great  Council  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Montreal. — Rev.  George  H.  Wells  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  (a  member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,) 
is  spending  his  Summer  vacation  in  Oakland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  church  while  the  pastor  is  at  Mt. 
Shasta. 

Nunda. — The  church  in  this  place  has  just  had 
the  gift  of  a  beautiful  chandelier  from  Hon.  Alfred 
Bell  of  Rochester  (formerly  a  member  of  the 
church),  who  thus  expresses  his  abiding  Interest 
In  Its  prosperity. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. — Dr.  Charles  K.  Imbrie,  pastor  of 
the  First  church,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  West¬ 
minster  Park,  a  delightful  Summer  resort  among 
the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Elmer. — This  new  church  is  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Zenos,  a  native  of  Athens,  Greece,  who 
received  his  theological  education  in  this  country. 

Pairton. — Rev.  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  will  deliver 
the  historical  address,  and  Francis  De  Haes  Jan¬ 
vier  will  read  an  original  poem,  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  old  Stone  church 
on  the  7th  of  September. 

Bridgeton. — The  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  this  place,  received  a  pleasant 
surprise  from  his  congregation  on  Friday  evening, 
Aug.  6,  it  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding.  Silver  was  in  order.  The  people  hav¬ 
ing  cast  their  donations  into  a  common  fund  were 
able  to  present  to  him  the  nice  little  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  which  they 
pressed  upon  him  as  a  token  of  their  affection  and 
esteem,  and  in  lieu  of  the  usual  silver-ware. 

UENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Bethany  church  (Dr.  James 
B.  Dunn  pastor,)  is  undergoing  repairs,  both  out¬ 
side  and  in. 

Pittsburg. — The  long  sojourn  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty 
in  Minnesota,  has  greatly  improved  his  health, 
and  he  may  soon  be  expected  at  work  at  home. 

Andendried. — This  church  was  re-dedicated  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation.  In  the  morning  Rev.  D.  J. 
Waller  preached  the  sermon,  and  in  the  evening 
the  sermon  was  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  J.  F.  Shafer. 
The  debt  of  the  church,  which  had  been  unpaid 
for  several  years,  has  this  year  been  fully  met,  and 
the  cost  of  these  improvements  also  very  nearly 
paid. 

Waynesboro  — The  ordination  and  installation  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  MeCarrell  took  place  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Caldwell  presided ;  Rev.  W.  A.  McCar- 
rell  preached  the  sermon,  after  which  Mr.  McCar- 
rell  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  by  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Presbytery.  The 
charge  to  the  pastor  was  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart, 
and  that  to  the  people  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Wylie.  The 
church  has  just  completed  a  fine  parsonage. 
Waynesboro  is  a  beautiful  and  growing  town  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Mr.  MeCarrell 
is  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  MeCarrell, 
D.D.,  of  Claysville,  Pa. 

Corry. — The  Rev.  T.  J.  Sherrard  has  declined 
the  call  recently  extended  by  this  church. 

Wolf  Creek. — The  Pine  Grove  church,  of  which 
Rev.  William  J.  McConkey  is  pastor,  was  organ¬ 
ized  thirty-eight  years  ago  last  February.  The 
first  members  were  a  colony  from  the  church  of 
Centre.  Thirteen  persons  presented  certificates, 
and  Daniel  Ubee  and  James  Tidball  were  elected 
ruling  elders.  About  the  year  1846  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  begun,  but  for  seven  years  there  was  no 
ceiling,  no  plastering,  loose  boards  for  a  floor,  and 
the  pews  slabs,  laid  on  ties,  and  supported  at  each 
end  by  round  logs  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  But  at  last  the  church  was  finished,  and 
in  1852,  ten  years  after  the  organization,  nineteen 
members  were  named — a  net  gain  of  only  six  in 
ten  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1864,  twenty-two 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  church,  a  call 
was  made  out  for  Mr.  Dickson  for  half  his  time. 
Mr.  Dickson  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  church. 
His  labor  was  blessed  abundantly,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  1874.  During  this  time  he  was  also 
Principal  of  the  Normal  Academy.  In  this  year 
(1874)  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  teach 
and  preach,  and  so  resigned.  He  moved  to  Sun- 
bury,  and  took  charge  of  the  Academy  at  that 
place.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1877. 
The  present  pastor  was  installed  Nov.  17,  1875. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  T.  W.  Dale,  R.  C.  Craig,  and  Jos. 
McDowell  are  the  present  elders. 

KENTUCKY. 

Paris. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation  have 
cleared  $4,000  on  their  “  Blue  Grass  Cook  Book,” 
and  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  church  work.  But 
let  not  this  success  flood  the  country  with  cook 
books ! 

,  Lexington. — The  Second  church  being  pleased 
with  the  preaching  of  Mr.  George  P.  Wilson,  a  li¬ 
centiate,  have  given  him  an  unanimous  call,  which 
he  accepts.  This  congregation  are  making  some 
repairs  on  their  church  this  Summer,  but  do  not 
omit  any  of  their  regular  services. 

Louisville. — Most  of  the  Presbjyterian  Churches  of 
the  city  are  kept  open  during  the  hot  season.  The 
Broadway  Tabernacle  is  still  without  a  pastor,  but 
the  puipit  is  filled  by  temporary  supplies.  During 
this  month  Rev.  R.  Christie,  of  the  College-street 


church,  is  absent,  and  his  congregation  meets 
with  the  Central  church.  Rev.  W.  C.  Young,  the 
pastor,  preaching  at  night  in  the  College-street 
church.  During  September  Mr.  Young  will  be  ab¬ 
sent,  and  his  congregation  will  worship  at  the  Col¬ 
lege-street  church,  under  the  same  arrangement. 
Dr.  Jones,  of  the  Walnut-street  church,  will  be  ab¬ 
sent  about  six  weeks,  and  will  return  on  the  Ist 
of  September.  His  pulpit  Is  supplied  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service.  Hev.  H.  Keigwln,  of  the  Fourth 
church,  is  out  of  the  city  for  a  few  weeks,  but  re¬ 
turns  to  fill  his  pulpit  most  of  the  time.  The 
other  pastors — Rev.  E.  L.  Warren  of  Olivet  chapel. 
Rev.  John  Barbour  of  the  Twenty-second  street 
church,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Riley  of  Knox  church — are 
regularly  filling  their  pulpits. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— The  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  upon  the  Rev.  John  Goodman  Hall.  Dr.  Hall 
was  for  many  years  pastor  at  Cherry  Valley  in  New 
York. 

Morrow. — This  church  (Rev.  E.  T.  Swiggett  pas¬ 
tor)  received  two  at  its  late  communion,  making 
twenty  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Londonville. — Rev.  William  Hughes,  who  recent¬ 
ly  died  in  this  place,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  preach¬ 
ers  of  Ohio,  and  patriarch  of  the  Presbytery.  Ho 
left  his  father’s  house  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
fifty  years  ago,  and  came  as  a  young  minister  to 
what  was  then  called  the  “backwoods.”  The 
Hughes  family  has  furnished  many  excellent  min- 
isteis,  ruling  elders,  and  ministers’  wives  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  himself  gave  three  sons 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  ever  a  faithjul,  earnest, 
intelligent  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

INDIANA. 

Washington. — Rev.  John  Gerrlsh  has  received  a 
D.D.  from  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  College  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Logansport. — Rev.  E.  A.  Abbey  has  closed  his 
temporary  engagement  with  the  First  church. 
The  pulpit  is  now  vacant,  but  will  be  supplied 
without  delay. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Six  persons  united  with  the  Campbell 
Park  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  August. 
Seventeen  have  united  since  May. 

Bloomington. — During  the  past  three  years  Dr.  H. 
B.  Thayer  has  received  into  the  church  110  mem¬ 
bers — ten  uniting  at  the  last  communion.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  averages  150  pupils,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  numbers  and  interest.  The  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  prayer  and  Bible-reading  meetings 
have  a  regular  attendance  of  fifty  to  seventy-five 
persons.  The  pew-rental  system  for  the  support 
of  the  minister  has  been  adopted  this  year,  and 
nearly  every  pew  is  taken.  This  church  has  the 
system  of.  rotary  eldership. 

Monee. — Rev.  George  Dunlap  had  the  misfortune 
a  few  days  since  to  lose  one  of  bis  horses.  The 
people  of  his  congregations  at  Will  and  Monee, 
with  the  aid  of  friends  at  Peotone,  speedily  made 
up  a  purse  that  more  than  covers  his  misfortune. 

IOWA. 

Lime  Springs. — Rev.  E.  H.  Sayre  has  engaged  to 
supply  this  church  until  June,  1881.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Broeksome  was  the  last  pastor. 

Randolph. — The  church  here  was  organized  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  has  been  worshipping  in  a 
school-house  until  this  Summer.  But  now,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  generous  grant  from  the  Church  Erection 
Board,  they  are  in  a  neat,  substantial  building, 
costitig  (or  to  cost,  when  it  is  painted  and  stoves 
are  bought)  over  $1,800,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which 
was  given,  most  of  which  (excepting  the  grant  of 
the  Church  Erection  Board,)  having  been  raised 
among  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  persons. 
Great  praise  and  gratitude  is  awarded  on  all  sides 
to  the  senior  elder,  S.  C.  Dodd,  without  whose 
own  generous  subscription,  and  especially  his  in¬ 
defatigable  personal  efforts,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  building  would  not  have  been  built  for 
years  to  come.  It  will  be  free  of  debt,  thanks  to 
him.  At  the  first  communion  in  the  new  church, 
Aug.  1,  six  were  added  to  the  church,  five  from 
other  churches  and  one  by  profession  of  faith,  and 
five  children  baptized.  Others  expecting  to  unite 
were  either  absent  or  failed  to  receive  their  certi¬ 
ficates  in  time. 

Indianola. — There  were  ten  added  to  the  church 
Aug.  1st,  seven  on  examination.  There  had  been 
no  special  services. 

Gliddan  and  Arcadia. — The  churches  of  Gliddan 
and  Arcadia  have  kindly  spared  their  pastor  a 
lew  weeks  for  a  business  and  health  trip  to  In¬ 
diana.  He  will  return  by  the  first  Sunday  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

NEBRASKA. 


lUlCity.— In  tf>ft'pisgg,'‘jmy  22r'd(!i'iigl.?d 
death  of  Rev.  Silas  Hubbell  Ashmun,  who  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  honorably  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

MISSOURI. 

Barnard. — 'The  resignation  of  Rev.  B.  D.  Luther 
takes  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  September.  Mr. 
Luther  is  ready  for  work  in  another  charge. 

St.  Louis. — Dr.  David  C.  Marquis  of  Lalayette- 
Park  church  has  gone  to  Colorado;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Shields  of  Carondelet  has  left  for  Minnesota ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Marshall  is  in  New  Hampshire ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Niccolls  is  among  the  Adirondacks;  Rev.  Dr. 
Ganse  is  in  Wisconsin;  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  is  in  New 
Mexico ;  Rev.  Dr.  Brooks  has  gone  to  Wisconsin ; 
Dr.  Branch  to  Virginia ;  Dr.  Rutterford  is  in  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Prof.  Blackburn,  who  has  been  supplying 
the  First  and  Second  churches  for  the  Summer, 
has  just  gone  to  Bismarck  Grove  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  history ;  thence  to  Denver, 
his  place  in  St.  Louis  to  be  occupied  in  meantime 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Irwin.  So  says  the  Interior, 

KANSAS. 

Florence. — Rev.  E.  P.  Foster  resigns  his  charge 
here  in  order  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some 
university  in  Germany.  The  church  has  more 
than  trebled  its  membership  during  the  past  three 
years,  having  grown  from  seventeen  to  sixty. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Oakland. — On  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month, 
eighteen  persons  were  received  into  the  Second 
church,  seven  on  profession,  all  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies. 

San  Francisco. — The  communion  just  past  of  the 
Howard  church,  under  the  new  pastor.  Rev. 
Robert  Mackenzie,  was  very  gratifying.  Seven 
united  with  the  church.  A  large  congregation 
was  present,  and  many  of  the  old  friends  of  the 
church  partook  of  the  communion.  Rev.  Dr. 
Burrowes  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Poage  assisted  the  pastor 
in  the  services.  The  congregations  in  this  church 
are  growing  larger  day  by  day.  The  old  members 
are  returning,  and  engaging  heartily  in  the  work. 
The  Sabbath-school  has  more  than  trebled  its 
numbers  since  May  1st. 

San  Jose. — Rev.  J.  P.  Egbert,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  San  Jos4,  was  married  in  this  city  last  month, 
to  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers.  Mr.  Egbert  is  expected 
to  resume  his  work  in  San  Jos4  this  week. 

Arlington. — Preparations  are  being  made  to  build 
a  church  at  Arlington,  Cal.  Rev.  A.  G.  Lane  of 
Woodsfield,  Ohio,  is  to  be  pastor. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hunt,  the  second  woman  who  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  ladies  of  Maine  as  missionary  among 
the  Freedmen,  will  be  stationed  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

An  Unexpected  Illustration. — Two  white  doves  flew 
into  the  Congregational  church  at  Berkeley,  Mass., 
on  a  recent  Sunday  just  before  the  service  began, 
and  perching  upon  the  cornice  over  the  pulpit,  re¬ 
mained  during  the  service,  furnishing  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  preacher  for  an  iliusiration  which  was 
improved. 

Alabama. — The  Minutes  of  the  fifth  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  Alabama  give  fourteen  churches  with 
732  members,  and  sixteen  Sunday-schools  With 
1,282  teachers  and  scholars.  The  churches  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  past  year  $1,659  for  parish  expens¬ 
es,  and  $93  for  benevolences ;  the  children  $170  for 
the  latter. 

Systematic  Beneficence. — The  Congregationallst 
says  that  Rev.  L.  P.  Rose,  secretary  of  the  State 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Indiana,  is  under¬ 
taking  to  place  a  small  box  In  every  family  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Congregational  churches  through¬ 
out  that  State  as  a  depository  for  weekly  offer¬ 
ings,  each  member  being  urged  to  pay  at  least 
one  cent  per  week.  Mr.  Rose  has  just  taken  a 
wagon  ride  of  over  fifty  miles  in  Greene  county, 
has  conducted  the  first  Sunday-school  Convention 
ever  held  there,  and  led  three  evening  meetings 
during  the  week,  besides  preaching  on  Sundays. 

Miniitert  Half  a  Century.— From  the  Connecticut 
Congregational  Minutes,  published  a  few  days  ago, 
it  appears  that  seventeen  Congregational  minis¬ 
ters,  still  living,  have  been  ordained  more  than 
fifty  years.  Their  names,  with  present  residence, 
in  the  order  of  their  ministerial  age,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Joel  Mann,  New  Haven,  1815;  Alvan  Bond, 
D.D.,  Norwich,  1819;  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D„  Hart¬ 
ford,  1823;  Loammi  I.  Hoadley,  Warren,  Mass., 
18‘23;  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  1824; 
William  C.  Fowler,  D.D.,  Durham,  1826 ;  Thomas 
L.  Shipman,  Jewett  City,  1826 ;  Nathaniel  Miner, 
Salem,  1826;  Stephen  A.  Loper,  Hadlyme,  1827; 
Paul  Couch,  Mystic  Bridge,  1827 ;  William  W.  Tur¬ 
ner  Hartford,  1828;  Rodolphus  Landfear,  Hart¬ 
ford,  1828 ;  Spofford  D.  Jewett,  Mlddlefleld,  1830 ; 
Henry  Herrick,  North  Woodstock,  1830;  Stephen 
Hubbell,  New  Haven,  1830;  Joseph  Whittlesey 
Berlin,  1830;  H.  P.  Arms,  D.D.,  Norwich  Town’ 
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SOME  THINGS  IN  THE  LAST  EVANGELIST. 

Dear  Editor :  How  did  you  get  so  many  good 
hings  into  one  number  ?  May  I  recall  some 
of  them  ? 

1.  TIuU  Funeral.  Away  up  stairs — up  so 
many  flights  of  stairs — in  a  house  full  of  wo¬ 
men,  in  which  no  men  live,  but  to  which  prob¬ 
ably  selfish  men  came  to  hasten  the  dying  of 
those  poor  creatures,  but  not  to  bury  them 
when  dead !  "What  could  be  better  or  lovelier 
than  that  a  woman  with  “  gray  hair  ”  should 
“  pray  over  ”  that  dead  sister,  and  speak  sweet, 
winning  Gospel  words  to  those  i>oor  women  ? 
What  Scripture  is  there  or  what  reason  for  in¬ 
sisting  that  it  must  be  a  minister  who  shall  do 
such  a  service  ? 

2.  Weed  and  Ingersoll.  What  sensible  words 
those  are,  spoken  by  the  venerable  editor-states¬ 
man,  so  long  the  partner  and  the  peer  of  Sew¬ 
ard  !  what  sober  common  sense !  what  healthy 
thinking !  Yes,  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  town  where  Col.  Inger- 
soll’s  views  prevail— no  church,  no  Bible,  no 
religion,  no  acknowledgment  of  Gk>d !  If  there 
is  such  a  town,  I  wonder  if  it  is  one  in  which 
Col.  Ingersoll  would  be  willing  to  live.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Peoria  is  not  that  kind  of  town.  I  was 
once  approaching  that  city  on  a  railroad  train, 
and  a  lively  man,  noticing  fine  fishing  waters 
in  the  neighborhood,  proposed  to  stay  over 
there  and  go  fishing  the  next  Sunday ;  but  ano¬ 
ther  man  assured  him  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use — “The  fishes  would  not  bite  on  Sunday; 
they  all  went  to  Reynolds’  Sunday-schools.” 
I  suspected  that  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  Mr. 
Reynolds’  influence.  But  which  of  those  two 
men  is  exerting  the  best  influence  on  the  boys 
of  Peoria— Reynolds  or  Ingersoll  ? 

3.  Term-service  of  Elders.  There  was  once  a 
fair  question  whether  this  was  constitutional. 
I  thought  it  was,  and  presided  at  a  meeting  of 
communicants  in  a  large  church  which  adopt¬ 
ed  it  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  We  recognized 
the  perpetuity  of  the  office,  but  agreed  that 
each  elder  elected  and  ordained  to  the  office 
should  cease  to  act  therein  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  unless  reelected.  The  method  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  happily  in  that  church  until 
now,  and  the  people  have  never  yet  failed  to 
reflect  the  incumbents  until  they  have  died  or 
(in  two  recent  instances)  requested  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  further  service  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age.  We  honestly  thought  this 
not  forbidden  by  the  Form  of  Government. 
Many  honestly  thought  otherwise.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  carried  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1872,  which  judicially  sustained  the  liberty  of 
churches  in  this  matter.  But  as  there  was 
room  for  honest  doubt,  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  expressly  guarantee 
this  liberty  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries. 

Is  it  consistent  with  “a  decent  respect ’’for 
the  supreme  authority  of  our  Church  (the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  Presbyteries)  to  speak  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  which  they  have  deliberate¬ 
ly  enacted  as  a  mere  concession  of  “the  rulers 
of  our  Church  ”  to  the  “hardness  of  heart  ”  of 
“Wyoming  and  company,”  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  Presbyterian  ”  has  allowed  himself 
to  do?  Why  not  frankly  acknowledge  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  determined  purpose  of  the  Church 
to  make  unquestionable,  the  constitutionality  of 
a  valued  method  which  already  (in  1872)  the 
supreme  judicatory  had  refused  to  condemn  as 
unconstitutional  ? 

Let  me  also  protest,  right  here,  against 
the  contemptuous  phrase  “rota?*;/ eldership.” 
There  are  no  churches  in  our  land  more  stable, 
nor  any  Sessions  more  conservative,  than  some 
whose  elders  have  been  elected  to  serve  for  lim¬ 
ited  terms  for  the  last  quarter  or  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Your  correspondent’s  sneer  at  them  and 
at  the  now  unquestionable  provision  of  the 
Form  of  Government  according  to  which  they 
serve,  does  not  add  to  the  evidence  of  his  right 
to  assume  the  signature  “  Presbyterian.” 

“Wyoming”  can  take  care  of  himself,  and 
he  is  as  thorough  a  Presbyterian  as  his  critic. 
I  i>ersonally  know  and  love  them  both,  and 
was  with  both  of  them  at  Madison. 

A  Commissioner. 


LETTER  PROM  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

By  Prof.  Mears  of  Hamilton  College. 

Hop-Growers  in  Conncil. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  hop-growing 
district  in  the  United  States,  and  are  within  three 
weeks  of  the  hop  harvest,  although  some  extra 
early  varieties  are  already  getting  into  the  market. 
We  are  on  the  eve,  too,  of  an  intense  excitement, 
partaking  of  that  which  investors  in  lottery  shares 
feel  upon  the  eve  of  the  drawing.  The  hop-grow¬ 
ers  of  Oneida,  Madison,  and  Otsego  counties  have 
just  held  their  annual  picnic,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Oneida  Lake.  They  gathered  in  great  numbers, 
and  stimulated  each  other  with  the  expectation  of 
enormous  returns  for  the  crop  about  to  be  gather¬ 
ed.  Their  principal  spokesman  entertained  tliem 
with  a  carefully  prepared  address,  in  which  the 
history  and  prospects  of  hop-growing  were  rehears¬ 
ed,  and  interesting  statistics  of  beer-bibbing  were 
presented.  Upon  the  permanence  and  extension 
of  the  habit  of  beer-drinking,  the  business  of  hop¬ 
growing  was,  in  the  speaker’s  judgment,  based  as 
upon  a  secure  foundation.  The  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try  had  arisen  from  6,193  bales  in  1839,  to  110,000 
bales  in  1879.  The  price  per  pound  had  fluctuated 
between  ten  cents  in  1866-58,  and  sixty-five  cents 
in  1872,  the  average  price  for  1871-SO  being  thirty 
and  one-half  cents.  But  the  great  hope  of  the  hop- 
grower  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  consumption  of  beer  in  the  United  States. 
In  1863  it  amounted  to  only  1,558,000  barrels,  while 
it  reached  13,347,110  barrels  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1880.  Owing  to  the  vast  influx  of  foreign 
population,  no  less  than  100,000  of  the  emigrants 
being  of  the  beer-loving  Teutons,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  product  for  the  current  year  will  reach 
16,000,000  barrels,  or  nearly  ten  times  that  of  1863, 
the  increase  of  population  being  about  sixty  per 
cent.  As  1,000  to  60  is  the  relative  increase  of 
beer-drinking  to  the  increase  of  our  population  in 
eighteen  years,  if  these  figures  turn  out  as  correct 
as  they  now  fairly  promise  to  be.  If  now  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  in  England  continues  on  the  well 
know  stupendous  scale  of  about  one  barrel  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  it  can  read¬ 
ily  be  ascertained  how  many  pounds  of  hops  will 
be  required  by  the  two  countries.  It  was  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  speaker  that  the  American  crop 
would  be  9,000  bales  short  of  the  home  demand. 
I  have  little  doubt  the  picnic  was  one  of  the  best- 
humored  gatherings  of  the  season,  and  visions  of 
the  high  flgure  of  1872  danced  before  the  eyes  of 
the  hop-growers  as  they  departed  to  their  homes. 
They  had  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  themselves 
that  they  were  masters  of  the  situation. 

It  is  simply  marvellous  what  great  business  in¬ 
terests  are  dependent  upon  the  delusions  of  artifl- 
eial  appetite.  Beer,  tobacco,  intoxicating  drinks 
— when  men  once  reach  the  point  of  dispensing 
with  them,  they  will  simply  wonder  at  their  own 
patient  endurance  of  the  enormous  burdens  which 
they  now  impose.  And  these  hop-growers,  com¬ 
prising  some  of  our  best  citizens  and  Church  mem¬ 
bers,  are  thus  put  before  the  public  as  intimately 
allied  or  identified  with  the  brewing  and  beer-guz- 
ding  elements  of  the  population.  Their  prosperi¬ 
ty  depends  on  the  extension  of  habits  in  which  few 
of  them  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge,  and  which 
they  must  admit  to  be  injurious,  and  to  be  a  part 
of  that  great  burden  of  evil  against  which  they  la¬ 
bor  and  pray  as  Christian  men. 


Denominational  Colleges  again. 

The  announcement  of  the  grand  educational 
scheme  about  to  bo  undertaken  by  the  heirs  of  the 
late  A.  T.  Stewart  at  Garden  City,  reminds  me  of 
the  very  considerable  part  which  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  taking  in  higher  education  in 
this  State.  In  your  own  city  this  denomination 
controls  the  wealthiest  institution  in  the  Union, 
which  is  about  to  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
immensity  of  its  accumulated  resources.  I  lefer 
to  Columbia  College.  Hobart  College’  in  Geneva  is 
enjoying  a  revival  of  prosperity  under  an  Episco¬ 
pal  president,  who  was  prepared  for  uisefulness  in 
his  present  position  by  his  early  training  as  a 
Presbyterian.  The  same  denomination  has  a  sem¬ 
inary  called  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Annandale  on  the 
Hudson.  The  President  of  Union  University, 
which  extends  its  wings  from  Schenectady  to  Alba¬ 
ny,  is  Eliphalet  N,  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  well  known 
as  a  liberal  Episcopalian.  Union  College  is,  next 
to  Columbia,  the  oldest  in  the  State.  Soon  we 
shall  be  called  to  add  the  youngest,  at  Garden 
City,  with  perhaps  the  largest  endowment  of  any, 
and  even  more  immediately  and  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  same  denomination  than  any  of 
the  others. 

If  this  is  an  excess  of  zeal,  as  I  cannot  but  think 
it  is,  there  is  no  question  but  the  zeal  is  in  the 
right  direction.  Every  Christian  must  rejoice  in 
the  large  liberality  exercised  in  securing  for  the 
youth  of  the  future  opportunities  for  the  highest 
culture  in  connection  with  positive  religious  influ¬ 
ences.  The  Episcopalians  of  this  State  are  even 
exceeding  the  measure  of  their  duty  as  Christian 
educators.  The  Baptists,  with  their  two  comfort¬ 
ably  endowed  institutions,  each  including  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  that 
can  be  asked  of  them.  The  Methodists  are  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  place  their  Univei-sity  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  a  permanent  foundation.  The  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  of  the  six  Sjmods  will  undoubtedly  push  their 
part  of  the  work  to  a  conclusion  worthy  of  their 
place  among  the  denominations  of  the  State. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  again. 

No  one,  not  even  The  Evangelist,  can  exceed 
the  writer  in  reverential  regard  for  this  simple  and 
grand  compend  of  the  elements  of  Christian  faith. 
The  rhythmic  flow  and  cadence  of  the  phrases 
adapt  it  admirably  for  liturgical  purposes.  It  al¬ 
most  equals  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  is  perhaps 
quite  as  truly  an  inspired  composition  as  is  the  Dox- 
ology ;  “  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  forever.  Amen.”  But  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  cannot  be  used  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy ;  and 
to  say  that  of  it,  is  not  a  disparagement  of  it.  They 
truly  disparage  it  who  wish  to  cover  their  short¬ 
comings  by  affirming  and  lauding  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  a  well  known  religious  journal  fell  under 
suspicion  of  latitudinarianisra.  In  order  to  satisfy 
or  quiet  the  public,  it  published  the  entire  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  its  Confession  of  Faith.  Was  it 
any  disparagement  to  the  divinity  of  that  produc¬ 
tion  to  say  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  used  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Adams  of  Dunkirk  subscribes  as  heartily  at 
least  as  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
Would  or  ought  the  Presbyter^’  of  Buffalo  to  order 
a  stay  of  proceedings  on  receipt  of  intelligence  to 
that  effect  ?  Or  would  any  one  regard  their  refus¬ 
al  to  do  so  as  a  disparagement  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  ? 

Other  Hatters. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Education  is  vigor¬ 
ously  following  up  his  attack  upon  the  Principal 
of  tlie  Cortland  Normal  School.  He  has  appointed 
a  subordinate  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  In¬ 
structor  J.  M.  Cassety,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Hoose, 
and  he  threatens  to  abolish  the  local  board  of 
Cortland  because  they  sustain  Dr.  Hoose,  and  have 
appealed  to  the  courts  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  under  which  the  Superintendent  is  acting. 
What  next  ? 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Catholic  Presbyterian  tor  August  opens  with  an 
article  by  Dr.  McCosh  on  the  rather  unusual  theme  of 
A  Presbyterian  College  in  America ;  The  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women ;  Lord  Chancellor  King  and  bis  cele¬ 
brated  “  Enquiry  ” ;  The  First  Scottish  Missionary  in 
South  Africa ;  Israel  and  Egypt  according  to  the  Mon¬ 
uments  ;  Old  English  Words  in  the  Bible,  Part  II. ;  The 
Evangelist  and  His  Work ;  Bohemia  after  the  Death  of 
Huss,  and  Notes  of  the  Day,  conclude  a  good  number. 
The  Evangelist  and  His  Work  is  by  Dr.  Marquis  of  St. 
Louis,  and  bears  upon  the  recent  labors  of  Mr.  Moody 
there. 

Harroun  &  Bierstadt,  58  and  60  Beade  street.  New 
York,  have  sent  us  handsome  artotype  pictures  of  Gen. 
Garfield — a  process  which  combines  something  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  photograph  with  the  softness  of  the 
printer’s  art.  The  copies  are  struck  off  by  a  press  on 
almost  any  material  that  will  receive  ink  (paper,  satin, 
silk,  cloth,  etc.),  and  of  any  desired  size. 

“  How  to  Live  in  Summer  ”  is  discussed  and  describ¬ 
ed  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis. 
Price  ten  cents.  American  News  Company. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ward  for  copies  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  Missionary  and  Benevolent  Work  by  the 
American  Chapel,  Paris ;  also  for  a  printed  copy  of  a 
sermon  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  W.  Hitchcock.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Christian  in  Paris,”  and  was  preached  so 
late  as  Sabbath,  June  20th.  It  is  excellent  in  matter 
and  manner,  and  coupled  with  the  report  of  work  ao- 
•omplishcd,  indicates  the  good  there  being  done  by  Dr. 
Hitchcock  and  his  helpers. 


Current 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Miss  Mary  Banks,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Gen. 
N.  P.  Banks,  has  married  a  young  clergyman  who 
is  going  to  China  as  a  missionary. 

A  Paris  dispatch  to  The  London  Times  says 
that  considerable  quantities  of  ice  are  being  ship¬ 
ped  from  Norwegian  ports  for  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  new  postoffices  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  June  30,  was  3,462 ;  the  num¬ 
ber  discontinued,  was  1,328 ;  the  number  of  offices 
in  operation  June  30,  1880,  42,989. 

Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory,  last  week  had  the 
hottest  day  of  the  Summer  in  this  country.  The 
thermometer  reached  106  at  one  place,  and  the 
United  States  Signal  Office  reported  102  in  the 
shade.  The  glass  showed  135  in  the  sun. 

Thomas  H.  Wiles,  assistant  auctioneer  of  the 
State,  has  commenced  a  tour  of  the  cities  and 
towns  to  notify  all  auctioneers  to  file  a  bond  of 
$10,000  with  the  Comptroller  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  to  the  State.  A  number 
have  been  found  delinquent. 

Charles  H.  Tandy,  president  of  the  Colored  Re¬ 
lief  Board  at  St.  Louis,  has  advices  that  10,000 
negroes  will  emigrate  from  Mississippi  and  Loui¬ 
siana  in  the  next  two  months,  and  will  arrive  at 
St.  Louis  en  route  for  Kansas  and  other  Northern 
States.  About  forty  per  day  for  the  past  month 
have  been  cared  for  at  St.  Louis  by  the  Board,  and 
forwarded  to  various  destinations. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Neale,  a  prominent  colored  man, 
died  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  Monday.  He  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  colored  schools  of  Allegheny  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  had  been  prominent  in  every  move¬ 
ment  looking  to  the  elevation  of  liis  race. 

On  Monday  night  there  was  frost  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ulster  county.  Many  of  the  mountain 
boarding-houses  had  fires  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
for  the  comfort  of  their  guests.  All  through  the 
region  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  there  was  more 
or  less  frost,  and  a  stage-driver  reported  a  light 
fall  of  snow  in  the  famous  Stoney  Clove.  There 
were  likewise  reports  of  frost  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

Charles  O.  Brockway,  the  forger,  and  two  ac¬ 
complices  were  arrested  in  Providence,  R.  I.|  Mon¬ 
day,  while  trying  to  collect  forged  checks  on  two 
banks.  Brockway,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  forger  at  large  in  this  country,  has  commit¬ 
ted  a  long  list  of  successful  forgeries,  since  his  re¬ 
lease  from  Auburn  prison  about  three  years  ago. 


At  the  Bankers’  Convention  in  Saratoga  resolu¬ 
tions  wore  passed  favoring  the  enactment  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bankrupt  law  of  such  character  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  fraud,  and  afford  ready  and  efficient  relief 
to  honest  debtors,  and  place  all  creditors  on  an 
equal  footing,  with  uniformity  of  administration 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  secure  an  equita¬ 
ble  distribution  of  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  es¬ 
tate  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  also  include 
a  judicious  system  of  composition  whereby  a  set- 
tlomout  may  bo  effected  in  proper  cases,  upon  sat¬ 
isfactory  terms  to  a  majority  of  creditors,  with¬ 
out  the  delay  and  expense  incidental  to  full  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings.  The  Executive  Council  was 
requested  to  take  measures  for  urging  Congress 
to  pass  this  law. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Bruen,  of  Irvington,  Tues¬ 
day  paid  the  fifty  per  cent,  assessment  on  his 
stock  in  the  defunct  First  National  Bank  of  New¬ 
ark,  which  would  be  due  on  the  16th  inst.,  through 
the  Mechauic’s  Natioual  Bank.  The  amount  paid 
was  $4,200.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Knox,  may  consent  to  delay  the  demand  for  the 
second  instalment,  but  such  has  not  been  the 
custom.  Should  the  assessments  and  the  assets 
amount  together  to  more  than  the  liabilities,  the 
Comptroller  would  return  a  dividend  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  In  no  case  would  one  stockholder  be 
responsible  for  the  amount  due  from  another,  or 
any  portion  of  it.  If  only  one  stockholder  should 
pay  his  assessment,  he  would  not  have  to  pay  a 
cent  more  on  account  of  the  failure  of  others  to 
pay. 

A  Large  Supply  of  Peaches. 

Upward  of  1,100  car-loads  of  peaches  were  last 
week  shipped  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
&  Baltimore  Railway  to  the  different  markets  of 
the  country,  of  which  quantity  about  two-fifths 
came  to  New  York.  Fully  50  car-loads  more 
reached  here  by  the  Old  Dominion  steamship  line 
and  from  Baltimore.  There  were  upward  of  250,- 
(JOO  baskets  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  peaches 
shipped  to  New  York  during  the  week.  More 
than  600,000  baskets  were  shii)ped  by  rail  from  the 
peninsula,  and  nearly  400,000  baskets  more  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by  water;  making, 
all  told,  a  yield  of  about  1,000,000  baskets  of 
peaches  in  one  week.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  and 
that  last  week  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  “  big 
peach  week  ”  of  the  season. 

Fires  and  Casualties. 

A  large  tree  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  blown  over 
last  week,  and  as  it  fell  struck  a  passing  street 
car,  holding  the  horses  fast  in  its  branches.  The 
passengers  escaped  unhurt. 

A  horse  and  wagon,  driven  by  an  unknown  man, 
plunged  into  the  canal  near  Fort  Porter,  Buffalo, 
Friday  afternoon.  Neither  man  nor  horse  came 
to  the  surface. 

At  Charlotte  the  wife  of  Captain  Sherwood,  of 
the  lake  steamer  Norseman,  while  standing  on  the 
hurricane  deck  as  the  boat  came  to  her  pier,  on 
Thursday  night,  lost  her  balance,  fell  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  was  drowned.  On  the  following  Sunday 
Captain  Sherwood  himself  died  from  the  effects  of 
morphine,  given  by  a  druggist’s  clerk  in  mistake 
for  quinine,  called  for  b3’  a  prescription. 

Last  Tnursday,  while  workmen  were  removing 
the  supports  from  a  large  brick  arch  just  complet¬ 
ed,  under  the  extension  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  u 
portion  of  the  arch  fell,  burying  three  workmen. 
One  was  instantly’  killed.  Another  had  his  loft 
leg  badly  crushed  and  was  otlierwiso  seiiouslj’  in¬ 
jured.  A  third  was  injured  about  the  head. 

The  disaster  near  Maj'’s  Landing,  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  on  the  West  Jersej’  railway,  turns 
out  to  be  more  serious  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  latest  accounts  reveal  a  death-list  of  about 
twentj’,  and  wounded  flftj’-three.  Many  of 
ter  arc  in  a  doubtful  condition,  and  more  deaths 
are  expected.  The  cause  of  the  terrible  horror  is 
being  investigated,  and  a  variety  of  theories  are 
advanced.  It  appears  that  the  two  trains  were 
but  two  minutes  apart,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  ten  under  the  rule.  The  whole  excursion 
party  numbered  more  than  1,200  people.  There 
wore  two  trains,  one  consisting  of  sixteen  and  the 
other  of  eight  cars.  All  w’ent  well  until  the  first 
train  reached  May’s  Landing,  when  the  engineer 
slowed  up  and  started  to  run  on  the  siding  to  al¬ 
low  the  passage  of  an  express  from  Camden.  All 
the  cars  had  passed  the  switch  except  two,  when 
the  second  train  came  thundering  on  behind, 
crashing  into  the  last  car  of  the  first  train,  tele¬ 
scoping  it  and  causing  a  fearful  wreck.  As  the 
locomotive  forced  its  way  into  the  car,  the  cylin¬ 
der-heads  were  broken  open,  and  a  dense  cloud  of 
steam  was  poured  upon  the  passengers  in  it,  scald¬ 
ing  more  or  less,  nearly  all  of  them. 

On  the  same  day  (Thursday)  by  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  axles  of  a  tender,  a  train  of  two  cars 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  railroad  was, 
without  warning,  plunged  down  an  embankment 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  near  Spring  Valley,  carrying 
with  them  about  fifty  passengers.  Miraculous  as 
it  may  appear,  not  one  person  was  killed,  but  sev¬ 
enteen  were  severely  injured,  and  scarce  one  es¬ 
caped  entirely  unhurt. 

It  is  estimated  that  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars,  was  burned  by 
the  Long  Island  City  fire,  the  fire  communicating 
from  the  burning  oil  vessels.  At  Ware,  Mass.,  the 
fire  in  the  Otis  company’s  factory  caused  a  loss  of 
$200,000.  The  fire  at  Boston  damaged  Sargent  & 
Ham’s  carriage  factory  and  stock  $18,000.  Other 
parties  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  A  lire  at 
Lewis,  Brown  &  Co’s  and  Levy,  Foster  &  Bowen’s 
did  $85,000  damage.  At  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  William  Heller  burned  Thursday  morning. 
Furs  valued  at  $50,000  were  destroyed.  Several 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  at  a  loss  of  about  $56,000.  Sunday 
night  the  round-house  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  railroad,  containing  five  locomotives, 
was  consumed,  with  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

A  singular  and  sad  accident  happened  at  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  on  the  15th.  A  young  lady  was  walking 
with  a  gentleman  when  a  spark  from  the  latter’s 
cigar  set  fire  to  her  dress,  greatly  alarming  her, 
and  causing  her  to  run.  A  gentleman  near  by 
jumped  out  of  his  carriage  and  wrapped  a  blanket 
around  her,  but  she  was  so  badly  burned  that  she 
died  shortly  after. 

Great  as  the  annoyance  is  of  thieving  boys,  no 
person  has  a  right  to  do  what  was  done  at  Flush- 
ingi  Long  Island,  Monday.  A  farmer  shot  and 
mortally  wounded  a  small  boy  whom  he  caught 
stealing  apples  from  his  orchard.  The  boy  was 
just  making  his  escape  when  he  discharged  his 
gun  at  him,  the  charge  of  heavy  buckshot  lodging 
in  the  boy’s  back,  some  of  which  penetrated  his 
lungs.  At  last  accounts  the  farmer  had  not  been 
found,  though  sought  for  by  the  police. 

China  Advancing. 

Secretary  Evarts  has  received  notice  through 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  proposes  to  extend  the  com¬ 
mercial  activity  of  the  Empire  by  revoking  the 
ancient  decree  prohibiting  subjects  from  engaging 
in  commercial  relations  with  foreign  ports,  and 
that  in  future  the  greatest  latitude  will  be  accord¬ 
ed  Chinese  merchants  who  may  desire  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade.  As  an  evidence  of  this  important 
step  the  Chinese  Minister  informed  Secretary 
Evarts  that  a  steamer  owned  by  Chinese  merchants 
and  manned  by  Chinese  officers  and  crew,  would 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  shortly  with  a  cargo,  and 
this  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  active  steam 
trade  between  China  and  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary,  speaking  on  the  subject,  said  that  there 
was  more  significance  in  this,  of  the  growth  of  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  in  China  than  might  be  supposed. 
To-day  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of 
China  is  carried  on  by  American  and  European 


houses  and  ships  on  Chinese  account.  By  releas¬ 
ing  Chinese  merchants  from  the  restrictions  and 
penalties  of  the  imperial  decree  hitherto  in  vogue, 
and  compelling  them  to  use  foreign  houses  as 
intermediaries  between  the  authorities  at  Pekin 
and  the  native  merchants  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  this 
enormous  trade  will  at  once  fall  exclusively  into 
native  hands,  and  will  break  up  the  lucrative 
commercial  operations  of  foreign  houses.  These 
privileges  are  likely  to  have  a  great  Influence  on  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  China  trade.  The  Chinese  Consul  at  Sail  Fran¬ 
cisco  does  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  this 
commercial  privilege  as  the  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington.  The  commission  sent  to  China  to 
negotiate  anotlier  treaty  with  that  Empire,  or 
modify  the  present  one,  has  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion. 

city  and  Vicinity. 

The  World’s  Fair  Commission  met  in  this  city 
last  week,  to  arrange  for  the  proposed  Exhibition 
here  in  1883.  There  was  a  long  debate  about  the 
advisability  of  issuing,  as  soon  as  pos.sible,  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Hilton  World’s  Fair  Committee.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  open  the  subscription  books  Sept.  15. 
The  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair.  When  a  certain  amount  of  stock  is  sub¬ 
scribed,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  will 
bo  called,  and  the  organization  perfected.  In  the 
interval,  the  important  question  of  the  best  site 
will  be  agitated. 

Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  is  about  to  erect  two 
immense  warehouses  on  Tenth  avenue,  between 
Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  streets,  New  York,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $90,000  each. 

Owing  to  some  collisions  of  feeling  between 
Captain  Williams  and  Shore  Inspector  Hopkins, 
the  garbage  of  the  streets  is  becoming  a  great 
nuisance.  The  dirt  accumulates  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  loads  a  day,  but  the  Captain  refuses  to  re¬ 
move  it  till  the  Inspector  issues  to  him  what  he 
calls  a  proper  permit.  In  the  meantime  the  peo¬ 
ple  suffer. 

A  lady  of  this  city,  while  bathing  at  Manhattan 
Beach  on  Friday,  lost  a  pair  of  diamond  solitaires 
in  the  pavilion.  The  following  Wednesday  evening 
a  gentleman  informed  the  Manhattan  Beach  police 
that  his  wife,  on  coming  out  of  the  water  on  that 
day,  picked  up  several  envelopes  in  which  to  wrap 
up  a  pair  of  bathing  stockings.  Next  day  she 
found  the  diamonds  in  one  of  them.  They  were 
at  once  returned  to  their  owner. 

Last  week  a  little  boy  in  Brooklyn  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  himself  with  a  pistol  which  he  had 
purchased  unknown  to  his  parents.  The  jury,  in 
the  post  mortem  investigation,  called  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms, 
and  suggested  that  some  proscription  be  placed 
upon  such  sale  to  all  minors.  The  authorities  are 
likety  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Another  British  railway  accident  occurred  last 
week  on  the  Midland  Railway,  between  Leeds  and 
Lancaster,  wliere  a  passenger  train  left  the  rails. 
Seven  persons  were  killed  and  twenty  were  in¬ 
jured. 

From  Paris  comes  the  news  that  telephonic  ox- 
porimeiits  with  the  submarine  cable  from  Brest  to 
Penzance  were  made  on  Friday’  in  the  presence  of 
the  director  of  the  French  cable  and  others.  A 
new  system  invented  by  Dr.  Herz  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Bell  and  Phelps  system  governed 
the  experiments.  Edison’s  systbm  failed. 

The  United  States  has  this  j'car  happily  escaped 
the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  but  at  Havana,  during 
the  week  ending  July  31,  there  were  54  deaths 
from  it.  During  the  month  of  July  there  were  582 
deaths  from  the  same  cause,  and  1,017  deaths 
from  all  diseases,  out  of  an  officially  estimated 
population  of  195,437. 

Burglars  on  Friday  stole  £20,000  ($100,000)  worth 
of  jewelrj’  and  plate  from  the  residence  of  Lord 
Eldon,  near  Warebam,  England. 

The  death  of  Adelaide  Neilson  occurred  early 
Sunday  morning  after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours. 
She  was  born  at  Saragossa,  Spain,  in  1850. 

News  comes  of  a  destructive  flood  which  swept 
down  the  Glen  of  Glendon,  county  Donegal,  on 
Monday,  flooding  a  church  at  Commeenon  and 
drowning  several  persons,  who  were  carried  away 
by  the  rush  of  the  water.  Five  bodies  have  been 
recovered,  and  eleven  are  missing.  A  stone  bridge 
and  the  wall  around  the  church  were  also  destroy¬ 
ed. 

A  meeting  convened  by  Thorold  Rogers,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  was  held  in  London  last  week, 
to  consider  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  land  in  the  United  Stales, 
with  a  View  to  furthering  the  emigration  of  small 
farmers,  and  assisting  such  emigration  by  loans 
on  security  of  land  sold  and  occupied.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  promote  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
his  recent  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  is  able  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
fiist  became  conscious  that  he  was  ill  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  had  to  leave  the  table  and  lie  down. 
Next  morning  he  breakfasted  in  bed,  and  on  rising 
and  trying  to  work  as  usual  was  attacked  by 
chills.  He  tried  to  make  little  account  of  bis  mis¬ 
ery,  but  his  wife  (as  good  wives  are  apt  to  do,)  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  give  up  work. 

Social  circles  of  England  are  still  agitated  over 
the  report  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  Mr.  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett,  who  has  acted  as  her  secretary  and 
almoner  for  some  time  past. 

About  oue  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  in  Cork 
harbor,  Ireland,  a  large  party  of  men  lelt  the  shore 
in  six  whale-boats  and  boarded  the  Norwegian  ship 
Juno.  They  entered  the  hold  of  the  vessel  and 
stole  three  cases  of  rifles,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  cargo.  The  Juno  was  bound  for  New  York  with 
a  general  cargo,  but  was  undergoing  repairs.  The 
robbers  cut  the  telegraph  wires  leading  to  Cork. 
All  were  armed.  Several  have  since  been  arrest¬ 
ed.  A  Cork  correspondent  says  the  most  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  connected  with  the  affair  is  that 
while  the  boats  were  leaving  and  were  still  in  view 
from  the  vessel,  no  alarm  was  given  by  the  captain 
or  revenue  officer  on  the  ship.  At  the  time  of  the 
robbery  patrols  were  on  the  road  outside  the  dock 
wall,  only  twenty-five  yards  from  the  ship,  and  the 
slightest  alarm  would  have  reached  them.  The 
captain,  mates,  and  revenue  officers  were  shut  in 
the  cabin.  The  captain  says  he  has  received  a  let¬ 
ter  bearing  the  Cork  postmark,  apologizing  for  the 
trouble  given  him,  and  stating  that  the  guns  were 
not  what  were  expected.  The  raiders  thought 
they  were  breech-loaders,  and  if  such  had  been 
the  ease  the  writers  assured  the  captain  they 
would  have  given  him  a  draft  on  their  friends 
in  New  York  for  their  full  value.  The  occurrence 
has  created  great  uneasiness  in  all  circles,  show¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  that  very  serious  elements  of  dis¬ 
order  are  prevalent.  Oue  is  reminded  of  the  Fe¬ 
nian  disturbances. 

The  Afghan  situation  remains  the  same.  Gen. 
Primrose  and  his  garrison  of  less  than  3,000  men 
are  still  held  in  Candahar  by  Ayoob  Khan,  who 
has  a  force  around  the  city  of  about  12,000  men  and 
37  guns.  The  siege  works  are  within  three  miles. 
Gen.  Roberts  is  on  his  way  to  relieve  the  besieged 
party,  with  12,000  soldiers,  and  Gen.  Phayre  is  on 
the  point  of  starting  with  3,000  more ;  but  it  will 
be  September  before  their  help  can  be  of  any 
avail,  even  if  Gen.  Primrose  should  hold  out.  It 
is  thought  that  he  can,  but  the  advancing  British 
armies  may  be  attacked  on  the  way  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  march  greatly  checked.  The  distance  is 
200  miles,  and  the  heat  very  great.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  a  serious  one. 


Two  houses  at  Vieuxport,  near  Polctiers, 
France,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  great 
mass  of  earth,  an  immense  landslide,  killing 
twenty  persons. 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Office  of  FISK  &  HATCH, 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  York,  July  21,  1880. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  letters  of  enquiry  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  we  receive  deposit  accounts 
of  Banks,  Bankers,  Business  Firms,  and  individ 
uals,  that  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
clerical  labor  in  replying  to  each  separately  in 
manuscript,  to  issue  this  Circular  for  the  general 
information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  open  ac¬ 
counts  with  a  private  banking  house  in  this  city. 

While  we  do  not  solicit  deposits,  we  are  prepar¬ 
ed,  on  the  terms  mentioned  below,  to  receive  the 
accounts  of  responsible  parties  in  good  standing. 

1.  Except  in  the  case  of  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  or 

other  well-known  Corporations,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  firms  whose  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  are  already  known  to  us,  we  require 
satisfactory  references  before  opening  an  ac¬ 
count. 

2.  We  allow  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent. 

per  annum  on  the  average  monthly  balances, 
when  the  same  amount  to  $1,000  or  over. 
On  accounts  averaging  less  than  $1,000  for 
the  month  we  allow  no  interest. 

3.  We  render  accounts  current,  and  credit  interest 

as  above,  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

4.  For  parties  keeping  regular  deposit  accounts 

with  us  we  collect  and  credit  United  States, 
Railroad,  and  other  Coupons  and  dividends 
payable  in  tliis  city,  without  charge ;  make 
careful  enquiries  and  give  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  wo  can  obtain  respecting  investments 
or  other  matters  of  financial  interest  to 
them;  and  in  general  serve  their  interests 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  use  to 
them  in  our  line  of  business. 

5.  Wo  do  not  discount  or  buj’  commercial  paper, 

but  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  to  customers  and  correspondents,  on 
U.  S.  Bonds,  or  other  first-class  and  market¬ 
able  securities. 

6.  All  deposits  are  subject  to  Check  at  Sight  with¬ 

out  notice. 

One  of  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  we  give  particular  attention 
to  orders  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  in  person,  for  the 
purchase  or  sale,  on  Commission,  of  Investment 
Bonds  and  Stocks. 

We  continue  to  buy  and  sell  direct  without 
Commission,  all  issues  and  denominations  of 
United  States  Bonds,  for  immediate  delivery  at 
current  market  rates. 

Very  respectfully,  FISK  &  HATCH. 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febro-Phosphorated  Elixir  of 
Calisata  Bark,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  k  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal.  _ 

Hobsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  makes  a  delightful  and 
healthy  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 
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New  York,  Monday,  August  16,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$1,596,450  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$9,970,000,  against  $1,408,650  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  $20,242,525  at  the  corresponding  period  in 
1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,726,- 
000,  the  specie  is  down  $375,700,  the  legal  tenders 
are  decreased  $803,900,  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  up  $1,667,400,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  decreased  $48,800. 

The  money  market  was  easy  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week,  the  ruling  rate  for  call  loans 
having  been  lja2  per  cent,  on  Government  bonds, 
and  2Ja3  per  cent,  on  stocks.  On  Tuesday  the 
rate  momentarily  advanced  to  4  per  cent.,  but  iu 
the  late  dealings  extreme  ease  again  prevailed,  at 
IJ  to  2J  per  cent,  on  Governments  and  stocks 
alike.  Time  loans  were  effected  at  4^a5  per  cent, 
for  ninety  days  to  four  months  on  miscellaneous 
collaterals,  and  prime  mercantile  paper  was  dis¬ 
counted  at  3J  to  6  per  cent.  The  movement  of 
specie  from  Europe  to  this  country  will  necessari¬ 
ly  tend  to  restrain  any  advance  in  rates,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

In  Government  bonds  there  was  a  fair  business 
early  in  the  week,  and  prices  were  firm.  The  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  Government  on  Wednesday  last 
amounted  to  $2,500,000,  the  total  offerings  having 
been  $6,387,100.  The  closing  prices  showed  no 
change  from  those  of  the  previous  Saturday,  ex¬ 
cept  iu  the  case  of  4Js,  which  wore  J  per  cent, 
lower.  Railroad  bonds  were  in  good  demand 
throughout  the  week,  and  were  generally  purchas¬ 
ed  at  advancing  quotations.  In  State  bonds  the 
only  noticeable  feature  was  the  strength  in  the 
Tennessee  new  and  new  series,  which  made  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  4a5  per  cent. 

The  Increased  current  earnings  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  fine  prospects  ahead,  especially  at  the 
Central  Northwest,  continue  to  have  a  most  favor¬ 
able  effect  on  quotations.  At  the  opening  of  the 
week  the  market  was  generally  firm,  and  a  higher 
range  of  prices  was  recorded.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  rather  free-selling  movement, 
which  resulted  in  a  general  decline.  The  depres¬ 
sion  was,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  manipulation, 
and  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  a  higher 
range  of  quotations  was  quickly  established.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  week  the  market  was  very 
quiet,  but  decidedly  firm. 

The  operations  of  the  Sub-Treasury  for  the 
week  included  customs  receipts  amounting  to  $3,- 
186,680.79,  against  $2,258,545.61  last  year,  and  in¬ 
terest  payments  $676,584.94,  against  $386,868.38 
last  year.  The  total  customs  receipts  from  Jan.  1 
to  date  are  $93,312,503.48,  against  $64,474,681.50 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  inter¬ 
est  payments  $40,991,271.94,  against  $43,329,929.91 
last  year. 

Trade  in  New  Yobk. — The  dry  goods  trade 
closed  last  week  with  the  market  showing  a  de¬ 
cidedly  stronger  tone  than  at  the  opening,  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the 
jobbing  distribution  and  in  the  demands  upon 
agents.  The  advanced  prices  of  such  prominent 
styles  of  brown  cottons  as  the  Nashua,  Pepperell, 
and  Conestoga  has  raised  a  more  extended  inquiry 
by  a  large  class  of  buyers.  The  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  South  and  West,  both  large  and 
small  buyers,  are  here  in  great  force,  an^  their 
purchases  in  the  aggregate  were  heavy,  and  ex¬ 
tended  through  nearly  all  descriptions  of  goods. 
In  fact,  the  demand  was  more  general  and  better 
distributed  than  during  any  previous  week,  thus 
far,  of  the  season.  There  were  no  material 
changes  in  prices,  and  as  a  rule,  business  worked 
steadily.  The  amount  of  foreign  dry  goods  mar¬ 
keted  last  week  largely  exceeded  the  entries  at 
the  port. 

In  the  grocery  trade  there  was  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  nearly  all  articles  at  full  and  improving 
prices,  and  here  also  the  distribution  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  was  large. 

In  the  produce  markets  flour  was  lower,  as  was 
also  Spring  wheat;  but  other  grains  were  firm 
and  higher.  The  recent  very  large  shipments  of 
wheat  to  Great  Britain  and  France  have  produced 
a  temporary  dullness  and  some  decline. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 


week,  is  further  indicated  iu  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 


year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Dnlted  States  48,1907,  coupon . . 

United  States  4J8. 1891,  coup . 

United  States  68, 1881,  coup . 

Adams  Express . 

American  Express . 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret . 

Atlantic  k  Pacldc  Telegraph . 

American  District  Telegraph . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  k  Northern.... 

Canada  Southern . 

Climax  Mining . 

Central  Arlzonia . 

Chicago,  St.  liOUis  and  N.  O . 

Clev.,  Col.,  Cln.  k  Ind . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pref . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 

CleTe.,Chlc.  k  Ind.  Ceii . 

Chicago,  Bur.  k  Quincy . 

Chicago  &  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  . .  . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul . 

Chic.,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 

Chic.,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 

Cleveland  and  Plttaburg* . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Col.,  Coal  and  Iron . 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western . 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal . 

Excelsior  Mlulng . 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande . 

Hauulbal  k  St.  Josepn . 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joeepb  pref . 

Harlem . 

Homestake  Mining . 

Houston  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Illinois  Central* . 

Central  Pacific . 

Ohio  Central . 

Keokuk  aud  Des  Moines . :.. 

Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Louisville  aud  Nashville . 

Little  Pittsburg . 

Manhattan  Railroad . 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati  let  pref... 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  2d  pref.. .. 

Metroix>lltan  Railroad . 

Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  and  Ohio  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Morris  k  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  L . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  Elevated . 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  aud  Western. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pref.. 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  ..  .. 

Ohio  k  Mississippi . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  pret . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  R.  and  Nav . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Panama  . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. . . . 

Philadelphia  aud  Reading . 

Pitts.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago . 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref . 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

Standard  Mining . 

Sutro  Tunnel . 

St.  Louis  aud  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pref . 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  1st  pret . 

St.  L.,  Iron  Mountain . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pret . 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western . 

Union  Pacific . . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref . 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . . . . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

United  States  Express . 
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NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Aug.  16, 1880. 

Breadstuffs— Dull  and  partially  lower.  We  quote; 
Flour— No.  2,  $2.40a3.10;  superfine,  S3.40a4;  extra  Spring, 
$4a4.35;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  J4.50a6;  Western 
Winter  shipping  extras,  $4  40at85j  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5a 
6.25;  patents,  $6  50a8  25;  city  shipping  extras  and  fancies, 
$4.15a6.50;  Southern  bakers'  and  family  brauds,  $5.60a6.50; 
Southern  shipping  extras,  $4.85a5.y6. 

Wheat  was  lower  under  the  unfavorable  foreign  advices, 
but  was  active,  and  closed  steady ;  sales  on  the  spot,  288,- 
000  bush..  Including  red  Winter  at  96c.a$1.13,  of  which  No. 
2  at  $1.081al.09,  and  No.  3,  $1.06al.07,  closing  at  Inside 
prices;  No.  1  white,  $1  lOal.lOJ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.0781.071;  No. 
1  Spring,  $1.03ial.07;  and  lor  future  delivery,  928,000  bush., 
including  No.  1  white  at  $1.09ial  09j  for  August,  $1,071  fov 
September,  and  $1.07(  for  October;  and  No.  2  red  Winter 
$1.081al.08i  for  August,  $1.08Jal.09  for  September,  and 
$1.09al.09i  for  October.  Eye  sold  at  86c.  afloat.  Oats  were 
generally  of  strong  Ic.  per  lb.  easier  on  the  spot,  but  fu¬ 
tures  steady;  sales  63,000  bush,  at  36a41c.  for  mixed,  and 
40a47c.  for  white,  including  No.  2  graded  at  39ia39ic.  for 
mixed,  and  42a43c.  for  white ;  also  No.  2  mixed  at  36}c.  for 
August,  35(0.  for  September.  Indian  corn  lower,  especial¬ 
ly  for  September  and  October  delivery,  which  closed  at  in¬ 
side  prices ;  sales  296,000  bush,  on  the  spot,  including  un¬ 
graded  mixed,  48a50ic. ;  No.  2  do.,  60a60ic. ;  No.  2  white, 
65a56c. ;  and  for  future  delivery,  424,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed, 
SOaSOjc  for  August,  60ja51(c.  for  September,  aud  52ia63c. 
for  October. 

Cotton— Spots  quiet;  middling  uplands,  11  9-16c. ;  good 
ordinary,  9  11-16;  sales  613  bales.  Futures  advanced  6al6 
points,  and  receded  6a8,  closing  at  11.60c.  for  August,  10.96c. 
for  September,  10.63c.  for  October,  10.62c.  for  November, 
10.63c.  for  December,  10.6ic.  for  January,  10.76c.  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  10.91c.  for  March ;  sales  76,000  bales. 

FRESH  Fruits— Apples— 20 os.,  per  bbl.,  $lal.26;  Gaven- 
stem,  per  bbl.,  $lal.37;  Strawberry,  per  bbl.,  7ec.al.25;  Por¬ 
ter,  per  bbl  ,  75c.a$1.26;  Orange  pippin,  per  bbl.,  60c  a$1.25; 
Nyack  pippin,  per  bbl  ,  e0c.a$l  26;  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl., 
60c.a$l;  Sour  Buugh,  per  bbl.,  60c.a$l.  Peache8--Jersey, 
extra,  per  basket,  60a75c. ;  Jersey,  plain,  per  basket,  26a 
60o. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  yellow,  extra,  per  basket, 
$1h1.25;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  yellow,  plain,  per  basket, 
35a60c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Mixon,  extra,  per  basket, 
60a75c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Mixon,  plain,  per  basket, 
30a50c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Stumps,  extra,  per  basket, 
60a75c. ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Stumps,  plain,  per  basket, 
30a50c  ;  up-river,  per  basket,  50a76c. 

Groceries— Coffee  in  very  fair  demand  and  firm;  16Jc. 
fair  cargoes  Rio,  with  sales  of  2,102  bags  and  withdrawals 
9,681  do. ;  mild  grades  quiet  but  firm ;  Java,  19a23ic. ;  Mara¬ 
caibo,  14al8c.  Rice  firm;  6ja7ic.  for  Carolina.  Molasses 
In  moderate  demand  and  steady  at  37c.  for  OO-test  Cuba; 
150  hhds.  Port  Spain  and  40  hhds.  Cardenas,  p.  t.  Sugars 
selling  well  and  commanding  lull  former  rates  all  around ; 
sales  1,360  hhds.  at  7(0.;  molasses  sugars  7  7-16a7Jc.  for 
centrifugal;  1,600  ceroons  San  Domingo,  6(c. ;  10,000  mats 
Manila,  p.  t. ;  refined  active  and  firm  at  9(al0c.  for  standard 
“  A,”  aud  lOjalojc.  for  hards. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  —  A  good  demand  noted  and  prices 
strong.  Shipping  hay  at  8Ua85c. ;  medium  to  prime  do.  at 
90c  al.l0;  salt  hay  at  65a7Uc. ;  clover  do.  at  70a80c.  Straw  at 
90a95c.  tor  long  rye ;  S6a66  for  short  rye,  and  66a60c.  lor  oat. 

Provisions- PorkMuIl;  sales  166  bbls.  at  $15.36al6.60;  for 
mess;  futures  offered  at  $16.45al6.50  for  September  and 
October,  and  $13.25  for  seller  year.  Latest  bids  were :  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  $15.36al5.40;  and  seller  year,  $12.W. 
Bacon  quiet;  sales  40  boxes  long  clear  sold  at  sic  ;  halt  and 
half  quoted  at  8|c.  Cut  meats  quiet.  Beef  and  beef  bams 
also  quiet  aud  unchanged.  Lard  somewhat  weaker ;  sales 
800  tea.;  Including  prime  Western  at  8c.  and  prime  city  at 
7.95c.;  for  future  delivery  sales  8,000  tcs..  Including  Sep¬ 
tember  at  7.921a7.97(c. ;  October,  8.02(c. ;  and  buyer  the 
year,  8.10c.  Butter  very  firm;  new  State  palls  and  tubs, 
16a23c. ;  creamery,  20a26c. ;  Wester n  dairy ,  1 4a22c. ;  factory, 
14al8(c.  Cheese  dull ;  state  factory,  8all(c. ;  skims,  6a7(c. ; 
Western  flat  and  Cheddar,  7all(c.  Eggs  higher  at  15al8c. 
for  fresh  Western  and  State. 

POULTRY- Buyers  have  still  the  advantage  and  trade  Is 
fair  Dressed  poultry— Turkeys— Choice  small,  on  Ice,  14a 
15c. ;  fair  to  good,  12al3c. ;  Philadelphia  dry-picked  at  ISa 
15c.  Chickens— Spring,  Philadelphia,  large,  per  lb.,  at  16a 
18c.;  do.,  small  at  14al5c. ;  Spring, scalded,  at  12al3c.  Fowls 
Philadelphia  dry-picked  at  13al4c.;  State,  good  to  prime, 
llalSc. ;  Western,  good  to  prime,  at  llallic. ;  poor  to  fair  at 
9al0c. 

SEED — Timothy  Is  unchanged;  quoted  at  $2.76a2.90.  Clo¬ 
ver  is  held  very  strong ;  prime  to  very  choice  In  lots  qnoted 
at  8a8(c. 

Sundries — Rosins  steady,  but  quiet  at  $1.45al.60  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  strained.  Spirits  turpentine  more  active; 
sales  260  bbls.  at  3U(a31c.  Petroleum  firmer  at  8.'c.  bid  for 
refined  In  bbls. ;  crude  certificates  without  much  change; 
sales  618  bbls  at  86  a88ic.,  closing  at  the  Inside  price  bid. 
Tallow  rather  firmer  at  6(a6(c.  Stearlne  higher  at  9c.  for 
prime  Western.  ' 

Veoetables — Potatoes  are  fairly  active  and  firm.  The 
following  are  the  quotations  for  New  Jersey  and  Long  Is¬ 
land,  In  bulk,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.76a2.26;  culls,  per  bbl.,  at  76c. 
a$1.26.  Sweet  potatoes,  per  bbl.,  at  $2  75a3 

Wool — The  Boston  market  closed  the  week  very  quiet, 
and  though  prices  show  no  material  change,  the  tendency 
Is  downward ;  stocks  are  increasing,  and  most  holders  are 
free  sellers  at  current  rates;  manufacturers  are  Indiffer¬ 
ent  about  purchasing,  evidently  waiting  to  see  the  market 
show  more  life  before  operating  freely ;  total  sales  largely 
decreased  as  compared  with  ihose  of  last  week :  for  washed 
fleeces  the  tendency  of  prices  Is  decidedly  in  favor  of  buy¬ 
ers,  and  at  the  close  the  demand  for  combing  and  delaine 
fleeces  were  active  and  full  prices  were  obtained  for  this 
description;  Callforola  very  little  Inquired  for;  medium 
unwashed  wools  In  moderate  request ;  pulled  wools  dull, 
and  prices  settled  down ;  no  movement  of  any  importance 
in  foreign  wool.  Sales  include  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  fleeces  X,  XX  and  medium  at  46a48c.;  Michi¬ 
gan  X  and  medium  at  40a45c. ;  medium  Wisconsin  at  46c. ; 
coarse  No.  2  fleeces  at  37(c. ;  combing  and  delaine  fleeces  at 
46a51c. ;  Kentucky  combing  at  38c. ;  line  unwashed  ciimblng 
and  delaine  at  37a38c. ;  coarse  Missouri  combing  at  324c. ; 
new  valley  Oregon  at  38c. ;  Texas  at  21a38c. ;  Territory  at 
26a30c. ;  Indiana  unwashed  medium  at  35(0.;  unwashed 
and  unmerchantable  fleeces  at  26(a36c. ;  Spring  California 
at  26a37c.;  Fall  do.  at  19a24c. ;  scoured  at  47a80c. ;  tub 
washed  at  46a49c. ;  super  and  X  pulled  at40a60c. ;  Austra¬ 
lian  and  New  Zealand  at  46a48c. ;  Montevideo  at  8te. 


BEEVES— Becelpts  of  beeves  11,330  for  the  week,  aga 
13,469  for  last  week.  The  market  was  as  Arm  and  actlvi 
day  as  It  was  weak  and  dull  on  Friday  last,  aud  the  ye 
were  cleared  early,  and  at  an  advance.  Some  Texas  cs 
held  over  from  Friday  last,  and  some  very  common  nat 
bad  to  be  sold  at  pretty  low  figures.  Extremes  were  64a 
per  lb.,  to  dress  66  lbs.,  for  Texas  and  Cherokee  caMe 
81c  ,  to  drees  65  lbs.,  for  Colorado  steers  ;  7a84c.  for  t 
native  stags,  dry  cows,  and  Stockers ;  and  SlalOjc.,  to  di 
66a67  ibe.,  for  ordinary  to  extra  native  steers.  Expor 
used  600  from  fresh  offerings;  shipped  to-day  132  live  ci 
and  260  live  sheep;  and  for  the  week,  1,670  live  cattle  5 
quarters  of  beef,  734  live  sheep,  641  carcasses  of  mut 
and  120  dressed  hogs 

CALTBR— Becelpts  of  calves  6,260  for  the  week.  All  i 
sold  at  good  figures.  Including  grassers  at  lla24c  ner 
veals  at  41a6(c.  ’  • 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs — Becelpts  of  sheep  and  lambs  21 
for  the  week.  The  demand  was  sharp  for  both  sheep 
lambs.  The  former  were  advanced  nearly  ks.  per  lb: 
the  latter  fully  |c.  Coarse  bucks  and  culls  sold  at  3< 
per  lb.,  and  a  few  choice  wethers  up  to  $6,814  per  100  1 
but  general  sales  of  sheep  were  at  4(a54o.  per  lb.,  and 
extremes  for  lambs  were  4|^lc. 

Swine — Receipts  of  hogs  Vl,567  for  the  week.  About  1 
loads  of  State  and  Western  hogs  were  sold  alive  at  |i 
6.314  per  100  lbs.,  aud  dealers  quote  common  to  brim 
P*'  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs  firmer  and  la  demai 
6ja6ic.  for  city,  and  7c.  for  pigs. 


[Printed  by  Henry  BusseU,  20  Yesey  street.  New  York.] 
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FARMER'S  SEFARTHENT. 

SELECTIVO  DAIKT  COWS. 

Look  first  to  the  great  characteristics  of  a 
dairy  cow — a  large  stomach,  indicated  by  broad 
hips,  broad  and  ^eep  loins  and  sides,  a  broad 
or  double  chine.  These  indicate  a  large  digest¬ 
ive  apparatus,  which  is  the  first  essential  requi¬ 
site  to  the  manufacture  of  milk.  Secondly,  a 
good  constitution,  depending  largely  upon  the 
lungs  and  heart,  which  should  be  well  devel¬ 
oped.  And  this  is  easily  determined  by  exam¬ 
ination  ;  but  the  vigor  and  tone  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  are  indicated  by  the  lustre  of  the  hair, 
and  brightness  of  the  eye  and  horns,  and  the 
whole  make-up.  Thirdly,  having  determined 
her  capacity  for  digesting  surplus  food  for 
making  milk,  look  carefully  to  the  receptacle 
for  the  milk  (the  udder),  and  the  veins  leading 
to  it.  The  cow  may  assimilate  a  large  amount 
of  food,  which  goes  mostly  to  lay  on  flesh  and 
fat ;  but  if  she  has  a  long,  broad,  and  deep  ud¬ 
der,  with  large  milk  veins,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  her  large  capacity  for  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  are  active  in  filling  this  receptacle. 
In  fact,  the  udder  is  the  first  point  to  look  at 
in  a  cureory  examination  of  a  cow :  for  nature 
is  not  apt  to  create  in  vain.  If  it  reaches  to 
the  back  line  of  the  thighs,  well  up  behind  ; 
reaches  well  forward ;  is  broad  and  moderately 
deep,  with  teats  well  apart,  and  skin  soft  and 
elastic — it  may  be  inferred  that  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  means  for  filling  it. 

If  the  udder  be  a  small,  round  cylinder, 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  thighs,  like  a  six- 
quart  pail,  the  cow  cannot  be  a  profitable  milk¬ 
er,  whatever  digestive  apparatus  she  may  have. 

A  yellow  skin  and  a  yellow  ear  (inside)  are 
almost  universally  regarded  as  present  in  a 
cow  that  gives  rich,  yellow  milk  ;  but  after  you 
find  the  indications  mentioned  above,  you  may 
admire  as  many  other  points  as  you  please — 
such  as  a  first-class  escutcheon ;  a  long,  slim 
tail ;  a  beautifully-turned  dishing  face ;  a  droop¬ 
ing,  waxy  horn  ;  a  small,  straight,  slim  leg  ;  or 
any  other  fancy  points.  But  do  not  look  for 
those  till  you  have  found  the  essentials. — Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Journal. 

BUEATION  OF  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

The  duration  of  vitality  of  seeds,  says  one 
of  our  foreign  exchanges,  depends  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumstances.  Under  exceptional 
conditions,  such  as  being  buried  at  a  consider¬ 
able  depth  in  a  moderately  dry  soil,  some 
seeds  will  retain  their  germinating  power  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period  ;  but  great  doubt 
and  uncertainty  attach  to  all  the  accounts  of 
the  germination  of  very  old  seeds.  This  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  the  so-called  mummy  wheat, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  grain  taken  from 
an  ancient  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  and  some 
other  instances  of  the  same  nature.  It  is, 
however,  not  impossible  that  some  seeds  may 
retain  their  germinating  force,  under  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions  indicated,  for  a  much  long¬ 
er  period  than  that  for  which  we  have  unim¬ 
peachable  evidence.  A  humid  atmosphere  is 
very  destructive,  but  exposure  to  a  moderately 
dry  air  acts  beneficially.  The  d^ree  of  cold  a 
dormant  embryo  will  bear  with  impunity,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  not  been  saturated  with  liquid, 
seems  to  be  practically  unlimited.  Mr.  Darwin 
and  others  have  made  experiments  on  seeds  by 
immersing  them  in  salt  water.  Out  of  eighty- 
seven  kinds,  sixty-four  germinated  after  being 
in  salt  water  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  a  few 
after  an  Immersion  of  137  days. 

Instances  are  on  record,  too,  of  seeds  of 
American  plants,  wliich  have  been  washed  on 
the  shores  of  Western  Europe,  germinating 
after  their  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Perfectly-ripened  seeds  of  different  plants  vary 
greatly  in  their  germinating  force  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  duration  of  vitality  of  most  common 
seeds,  when  stored,  is  known.  Some  seeds, 
such  as  those  of  angelica,  coffee,  etc.,  must  be 
sown  soon  after  they  are  collected  ;  others,  like 
those  of  the  China  aster,  alder,  birch,  and  syc¬ 
amore,  will  rarely  germinate  the  second  year ; 
while  others  retain  the  power  for  an  unknown 
period. 

Authenticated  instances  of  seeds  retaining 
their  germinating  powers  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  are  by  no  means  numerous. 
Seeds  of  Sida  abutihn  kept  in  a  seed  ware¬ 
house  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
germinated  as  freely  at  the  end  of  that  period 
as  when  first  received.  M.  De  Candolle  in 
1856  sowed  seeds  of  386  species  collected  in 
1831 — 20  selected  seeds  of  each  sort  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  experiment.  Only  17  species  ger- 
•  minated,  and  of  15  of  these,  only  one,  two,  or 
three  seeds ;  but  15  out  of  20  of  Dolichos  iin- 
giiiculatus,  and  6  of  Lavatera,  grew.  Radish 
seed  has  been  known  to  grow  freely  when  17 
years  old,  and  it  is  also  recorded  that  kidney 
beans  100  years  old,  rye  140  years  old,  and  Mi¬ 
mosa  pudica  60  years  old,  have  germinated. 
Probably  some  of  these  records  are  due  to  un¬ 
intentional  errors  in  the  experiments.  So  far 
as  experience  goes,  prolong^  vitality  seems  to 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pericarp,  testa,  or 
albumen,  though  there  are  some  inexplicable 
exceptions.  Thus  carrot  will  keep  good  four 
years;  whereas  angelica  and  parsnip  (mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  femily),  having  more  oily 
seeds,  will  only  grow  the  first  and  second 
Spring  respectively  after  they  are  collected. 
The  seeds  of  Australian  acacias,  which  have  a 
very  hard,  dense  testa,  are  long  lived  ;  but  the 
kidney  bean,  which  belongs  to  the  same  fam¬ 
ily,  rarely  grows  after  the  third  season.  Some 
seeds,  for  different  reasons,  are  preferred  two 
or  three  or  more  years  old  to  quite  fresh  ones  ; 
in  some  instances  because  the  older  seed  ger¬ 
minates  more  regularly  as  to  time.  Old  bal¬ 
sam  seed,  other  things  being  equal,  has  the 
reputation  of  yielding  a  larger  proportion  of 
double-fiowered  plants  than  new,  because  its 
vital  force  decreases  with  age. — Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican.  _ _ 

VOTHUfO  LIKE  DUCES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican 
sends  the  following  to  that  paper  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  fiies : 

When  a  man  is  thoroughly,  interested  in 
something  he  is  reading,  a  very  insignificant 
house-fly  can  sometimes  worry  him  a  great 
deal.  The  other  day  one  of  the  officials  in  a 
mimicipal  office  was  readipg.  A  fiy  alighted 
on  his  cheek,  crawled  up  one  side  of  his  nose, 
and  there  st<K>d  fast  and  fastened  its  talons  in 
the  tender  cuticle.  The  olfactory  organ  was 
slightly  elevated  so  as  to  break  into  wrinkles, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  mild  brushing  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hand  signalled  the  troublesome  in¬ 
sect  to  move  away.  It  just  jumped  out  about 
a  foot,  and  settled  back  into  its  former  location 
inside  of  a  second. 

The  first  clutch  with  its  claws  brought  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  shape  of  a  very  energetic  sparring 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  official  counte¬ 
nance,  but  the  fiy  hardly  waited  for  the  dis¬ 
turbance  to  subside  when  he  was  again  snugly 
bestowed  on  the  nasal  prominence.  The  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  insect  had  worn  out  the  patience 

of  the  man,  and  he  broke  out  fiercely,  ‘ - the 

fiies  1’ 

The  fiy  may  or  may  not  have  understood  the 
exclamation,  but  a  quiet  stranger  who  had  just 
dropped  in,  did  understand  it,  and  he  remark¬ 
ed,  in  tones  of  the  most  irritating  composure, 
‘  ni  tell  you  what’s  good  for  files.’ 

‘Well,  what’s  good  for  fiies?’  snapped  the 
official. 

‘  Ducks.’ 

‘  Ducks !  ’ 

‘  Yes,  ducks.  Out  to  the  Lindell  car-stables 
we  keep  ducks.  The  fiies  worry  the  horses 
mighty  bad  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  a  car- 
horse  can  rest  easy  at  the  Lindell  stables.’ 

‘And  how  is  that  ?  ’  asked  the  official,  becom¬ 
ing  interested. 

‘  Why,  they  just  have  plenty  of  ducks,  I  tell 
you.  Didn’t  you  ever  see  a  duck  snap  a  fiy  ? 
Whenever  the  fiies  get  thick  on  a  horse,  the 
ducks  gather  round  and  snap  every  fiy  that 
comes  in  reach.  If  a  horse  lies  down  the  ducks 
just  crawl  all  over  him.  The  horses  mighty 
soon  find  out  who  their  friends  are,  and  they 
like  to  have  the  ducks  come.  In  fact,  if  the 
fiies  get  bad,  the  horses  will  lie  down  to  give 


the  ducks  a  chance.  They  are  so  industrious 
that  they  keep  the  files  pretty  well  thinned 
out.  I  tell  you  there’s  nothing  like  ducks  for 
fiies.’  _  ^  ^  ^  _ 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Telegraphic  Disease.— The  telegraphic 
disease  comes  mainly  to  females  of  a  nervous 
organization — the  very  class  that  is  most  apt 
in  telegraphy.  The  cause  of  the  ^  disease  is 
close,  unvarying  attention.  There  is  no  room 
for  automatic  work.  This  acts  ^  steadily  on  a 
single  part  of  the  brain,  affects  it  injuriously, 
and  causes  palpitations,  vertigo,  wakefulness, 
weakness  of  sight,  and,  later,  depression,  loss  of 
memory.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  telegraphy  who  find  them¬ 
selves  thus  affected.  The  first  is  to  abandon 
the  business.  No  present  advantage  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  nervous  disease.  The  second  is  to 
use  their  leisure  hours  so  as  to  give  complete 
rest  to  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  brain. 
Company,  amusement  and  entertaining  books 
are  specially  helpful  in  this  disease.  The  pa¬ 
tient  should  also  retire  early,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  secure  an  abundance  of  sleep.  As  an  aid 
against  wakefulness,  divert  the  blood  from  the 
head  to  the  feet,  by  heating  the  feet  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  just  before  retiring.  Good,  nourishing, 
easily  digested  food  is  also  necessary,  with  oat¬ 
meal  and  unbolted  wheat-meal  as  part  of  the 
daily  diet.  Strong  tea  or  coffee  should  not  be 
used. 

Deaths  from  Political  Excitement.  —  The 
following  remarks  from  The  British  'Medical 
Journal,  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  sev¬ 
eral  sudden  deaths  in  consequence  of  political 
exf^tement  attending  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain,  are  quite  apropos  to  the  present 
political  campaign  in  our  own  country  :  “  The 
peculiar  dangerous  feature  of  electioneering 
excitement  is  that  it  is  commonly  attended 
with  undue  exertion  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
long  speeches  and  loud  shouting  and  cheering 
being  the  usual  method  of  giving  expression 
to  political  sentiments.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  cases  death  may  have  been  due 
to  apoplexy  caused  by  excited  cardiac  action 
in  persons  in  advanced  age,  or  in  others  in 
whom  the  walls  of  their  brittle  and  degenerated 
cerebral  arteries  were  unable  to  resist  the 
strain  to  which  they  were  subjected.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  sufferers  were  the  victims  of  heart 
diseases,  associated  not  unlikely  with  pulmo¬ 
nary  troubles.  In  such  cases  long  speeches,  or 
continuous  shouting  and  cheering,  producing 
a  considerable  strain  on  the  respiratoi'y  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  coexistence  of  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  removing  the  warning  discomfort  which 
under  certain  conditions  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  to  the  existence  of  respira¬ 
tory  embarrassment,  the  balance  between  re¬ 
spiration  and  circulation — already  maintained 
with  some  difficulty — is  entirely  lost,  and  the 
patient  dies  suddenly  from  cai'diac  syncope. 
This  danger  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to 
all  excitable  persons  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  and  the  subject  of  the  natural  degen¬ 
erations  which  age  of  necessity  induces  ;  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  when  any  heart  trouble  exists.” 

Tebercttlar  Phthisis. — As  fatal  as  is  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption,  yet  there  is  no  disease  more 
within  the  range  of  the  possibilities  of  cure,  if 
it  be  seasonably  grappled  with.  F.  H.  Ra- 
madge.  M.D.,  of  London,  England,  to  whose 
skill  the  writer  is  indebted  for  his  life,  made 
lung  and  throat  diseases  a  specialty.  Through  a 
long  life,  and  after  extensive  investigation,  be¬ 
ing  in  charge  for  many  years  of  the  Lung  In¬ 
firmary,  he  became  deeply  mortified  at  the  in¬ 
efficacy  of  all  medicinal  treatment  in  this  most 
fatal  of  all  diseases,  and  after  experimenting 
with  the  various  medicated  vapors,  hot  and 
cold,  finally  settled  down  in  the  conviction  that 
of  all  means,  the  inhalation  of  the  common  air  in 
the  incipiency  of  the  disease,  was  the  most 
efficacious  remedy,  the  use  of  which  systemati¬ 
cally  and  judiciously  employed,  if  commenced 
before  tubercular  deposits  had  too  extensively 
permeated  the  lungs,  or  even  after  ulceration 
had  taken  place — if  it  be  confined  to  a  limited 
extent — even  then  a  cure  might  be  effected,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  building  up  of  the  system  by  a 
more  generous  diet,  medicinal  treatment  being 
employed  only  to  control  the  various  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  as  they  arose,  such  as  severe 
stricture,  hemorrhage,  chills  or  hectic  fever, 
night  sweats,  &c.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe 
the  effects  of  a  few  months  of  inhalation  :  the 
change  produced  in  the  form  of  the  chest ;  the 
enlargement  of  its  circumference,  from  one  to 
five  or  more  inches  ;  the  increa.se  in  flesh,  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  or  more  within  six  months,^ 
so  that  one’s  clothes  have  to  be  enlarged,  while 
the  general  health  will  be  improved.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  inhalation  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
,  lows  :  Increasing  the  action  in  the  lungs  and 
enlarging  their  capacity  ;  toughening  the  throat 
and  lungs  and  rendering  them  less  susceptible 
to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere ;  increasing 
the  compass  of  the  voice ;  improving  the  di¬ 
gestion  by  the  increased  action  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  abdominal  viscera  ;  more  perfectly 
arterializing  the  blood  and  producing  increased 
velocity  to  its  circulation  ;  preventing  sudden 
deaths  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  re¬ 
moving  the  liability  of  those  who  are  heredi¬ 
tarily  predisposed  to  pulmonary  consumption. 
One  who  has  not  observed  the  marvellous  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  few  months  daily  systematic  inhala¬ 
tion  of  the  common  air,  can  scarcely  imagine 
,  the  happy  results. 

I  wish  to  give  Dr.  Ramadge’s  views  my  most 
’  hearty  endorsement,  and  to  leave  my  long  ex- 
;  perience,  covering  a  period  of  forty-two  years, 

*  as  the  richest  legacy  to  humanity  which  God 
I  has  put  in  my  power  to  bequeath  them. 

'  John  M.  Howe,  M.D. 

*  Passaic,  N.  J.,  August,  18S0. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

f  Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Slice  green  toma- 

*  toes,  and  boil  in  salt  water  until  tender,  then 

■  drain  over  night.  To  one  quart  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar  take  one  teacup  of  sugar,  add  spices  to 
taste,  boil,  and  cover  the  tomatoes.  Add  horse¬ 
radish  and  white  mustard,  whole. 

\  Pickling  CtrenJBERS.  —  Take  the  quantity  of 
green  cucumbers  you  desire,  let  them  stand 
j  two  days  in  strong  brine ;  take  them  from  the 
|.  brine  and  put  them  in  a  tub,  pour  over  them 
.  boiling  vinegar,  and  if  you  wish,  whole  black 
pepper  and  mustard  seeds  ;  let  them  stand  one 
1  day.  Drain  off  the  vinegar,  boil  it  and  pour 
over  them  again  ;  cover  with  a  folded  cloth 
’  and  let  them  remain  one  day  and  repeat  the 
process  of  boiling  and  pouring  the  vinegar  over 
again.  After  a  few  days  assort  the  pickles, 

I  putting  the  different  sizes  in  separate  jars  and 
’  cover  with  good  cold  vinegar.  Always  let  a 
L  small  weight  keep  the  pickles  under  the  vine¬ 
gar.  Some  add  allspice,  etc.  To  make  good 
pickles  requires  good  vinegar. 

Canning  Fruit.  —  There  is  nothing  either 
;  mysterious  or  wonderful  in  the  process  of  pre- 

-  serving  fruit  in  cans.  Thorough  heating  de- 

■  stroys  all  the  spores  of  fermentation,  while  per- 
r  feet  sealing  excludes  them.  Only  one  other 

-  precaution  is  necessary,  and  that  is  to  avoid 
}  sudden  heating  or  cooling  of  the  cans.  A  little 
3  common  sense  will  prevent  breakage  and  con¬ 
sequent  loss.  Sometimes  when  the  can  has 

B  been  sufficiently  warmed  and  no  danger  ap- 
t  prehended,  an  ominous  “  click  ”  will  tell  of  a 

-  vacuum  formed  underneath ;  a  touch  with  a 
!,  cold,  wet  towel,  a  dash  of  cold  water,  and  some¬ 
times  merely  moving  the  filled  can  against  a 

B  cool  surface,  will  crack  it.  The  knowledge  why 
glass  will  break,  and  the  exercise  of  a  little 
judgment,  will  prevent  all  such  disasters. 
Good  rubbers  are  necessary,  or  hermetic  seal- 
8  ing  is  impossible.  Care  must  be  taken,  too, 
3  that  none  of  the  fruit  seeds  are  under  or  upon 

-  the  rubber ;  that  the  ring  is  screwed  tightly 
over  a  carefully  adjusted  top  ;  and  as  the  glass 

-  contracts,  that  it  is  tightened  two  or  three 
times.  As  to  the  cans,  I  prefer  Mason’s  glass- 

1  top  fruit  jar  far  above  all  others.  Those  with 
?  porcelain  tops  are  much  inferior,  in  my  estima- 
B  tion,  as  the  zinc  in  constant  contact  with  mois- 
t  ture  will  corrode,  so  badly  sometimes  that  its 
8  removal  is  almost  impossible.  When  the  glass 
top  is  used,  the  rings  can  be  removed  after  the 
y  fruit  is  cold  ;  if  the  top  is  secure,  the  contents 
0  are  all  right,  otherwise  the  fruit  can  be  reheat- 
0  ed  before  fermentation  takes  place. 


Baked  Tomatoes.  —  Scald,  peel,  and  slice 
them.  Take  out  the  seeds,  then  put  them  into 
a  deep  dish,  in  alternate  layers  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  nearly  as  much  crumbs  as  tomatoes, 
and  some  butter.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Serve  hot. 

Green  Corn  Soup.  —  Take  twenty  ears  of 
sweet  corn  ;  cut  the  corn  from  the  cobs  and 
boil  the  cobs  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  extraet 
the  sweetness  ;  then  take  out  the  cobs  and  put 
in  the  corn,  and  let  it  boil  three-fourths  of  an 
hour.  Add  a  pint  of  cream  or  a  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  four  or  five  rolled  crackers,  some  butter, 
say  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  t'gg,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  let  come  to  a  boil  again, 
and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

How  TO  Know  a  Ripe  Watermelon. — When 
the  melon  begins  to  change  color  inside,  and 
its  seeds  to  turn  black,  a  small  speck,  scale,  or 
blister  begins  to  appear  on  the  outer  cuticle  or 
rind.  •  These  are  multiplied  and  enlarged  as  the 
fruit  matures.  A  ripe  melon  will  show  them 
thickly  over  the  surface.  A  partial  develop¬ 
ment  only  indicates  half-ripened  fruit.  A  full 
crop  of  blisters  reveals  its  perfect  ripeness. 
When  hundreds  of  melons  are  strewn  along  the 
sidewalk,  you  will  have  to  look  pretty  sharply 
to  find  one  that  exhibits  a  satisfactory  “  es¬ 
cutcheon,”  to  borrow  a  term  from  M.  Guenon. 
But  it  is  unfailing,  when  found  ;  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  this  guide  you  may  walk  away  with  your 
melon  with  the  most  entire  confidence.  ^  The 
blister  is  only  to  be  seen  upon  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  plainly  visible  when  that  is  given. 

Canning  Green  Corn. — I.  Boil  the  corn  on 
the  ears  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  cut  the  corn 
off  the  ears  while  as  hot  as  you  can  ;  put  the 
corn  at  once  into  the  cans  ;  have  the  cun  al¬ 
most  full— say  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
of  the  top ;  then  fill  the  can  up  with  boiling 
water,  and  have  the  can  soldered,  and  put  it 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  in 
the  water  for  six  hours. 

II.  To  every  six  quarts  of  corn,  take  one 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and  put  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cook.  When 
the  corn  is  cooking,  put  the  acid  in.  When 
done,  seal  air-tight  in  tin  cans  or  glass  jars. 
To  prepare  for  the  table,  pour  off  the  sour  wa¬ 
ter,  and  save  it ;  put  in  enough  fresh  water  to 
cook  it ;  for  every  quart  of  corn  add  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda  ;  let  it  stand  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  cooking  ;  while  cooking,  put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar.  If  the  corn  turns  yel¬ 
low,  there  is  too  much  soda  ;  pour  back  some 
of  the  sour  water  until  it  turns  white  again. 
When  nearly  done,  season  with  salt,  cream, 
and  butter,  same  as  fresh  corn. 

III.  Dissolve  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  of 
tartaric  acid  in  (^>ne-half  pint  of  w'ater  ;  cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob,  and  cook  it  properly ;  when 
cooked,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  acid  so¬ 
lution  to  every  quart  of  corn  ;  can  and  seal  se¬ 
curely,  an<l  set  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  stir  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
into  two  quarts  of  corn,  and  let  it  stand  three 
Jiours  before  cooking.  This  removes  all  acid 
from  the  corn. — Country  Gentleman. 

- 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Why  Ocean  Water  is  Salt.— It  was  former¬ 
ly  supposed  that  the  oceans  acquired  their  salt 
from  geological  formations  consisting  of  such 
elements  ;  but  later  researches  have  csttiblish- 
cd  the  fact  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that 
some  at  least,  if  not  all  of  the  saline  deposits 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  oceans.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  the  ocean  became  salt  by  the 
Creator’s  will,  when  the  gases  were  first  divid¬ 
ed  and  the  “  dry  land  appeared.” 

Covering  an  Umbrella. — To  cover  one  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  for  common  use,  is  not  a  formid¬ 
able  task.  If  a  whole  section  of  the  worn-out 
covering  remains,  it  may  be  used  as  a  pattern 
for  the  new.  Or,  cut  a  paper  circle  of  about 
the  desired  diameter,  make  the  circle  eight¬ 
sided,  cut  this  into  eight  triangular  pieces  ;  the 
base  will  be  for  the  selvedge.  Now  you  have  a 
perfect  umbrella  pattern  minus  the  seams,  for 
which  allowance  nee<l  be  made  only  along  the 
halt  toward  the  center.  Use  old  muslin  first. 

A  Remarkable  Number  of  Earthquakes. — 
During  the  last  ten  days  of  1879  more  than  600 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  San  Salvador. 
They  were  the  heaviest  Dec.  23,  about  Lake 
Ilopango,  where  one  shock  broke  the  telegraph 
wire,  made  the  ground  a  network  of  cracks, 
opened  new  springs,  increased  the  rivulets  to 
ten  times  their  usual  volume,  muddied  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  lake,  and  rolled  hundreds  of  thoti- 
sands  of  rocks  down  the  steep  hills.  On  the 
'night  of  Jan.  21  and  22,  a  volcano  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  There  is  now  a  vol¬ 
canic  island  of  five  acres,  from  which  a  column 
of  steam  shoots  into  the  air  1,000  feet. 

An  Ancient  Document. — The  oldest  official 
document  in  the  archives  of  New  York  is  the 
Indian  deed  for  H<  'boken  (Hobocan  Hacking), 
dated  July  11th,  1630.  In  it  Hoboken  is  called 
the  “  land  called  Hobocan  Hacking,”  while  in 
an  Indi.an  deed  for  Ahasimus,  south  of  Hobo¬ 
ken,  made  Nov.  22d  of  the  same  year,  Hoboken 
is  called  an  island.  A  writer  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History  says :  “  I  believe  it  was 
an  island,  as  Manhattan  is  an  island  to-day, 
the  Hoboken  Kil  and  the  Jan  Everts'en  Kil, 
with  their  marshes,  cutting  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  mainland.”  An  old  map  of  New 
Netherland,  made  in  1616  for  the  States-Gen- 
eral  of  Holland,  settles  the  question  definitely 
by  giving  Awiehaken,  Hobocan  Haking,  and 
Ahasimus,  now  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  as  a  pe¬ 
ninsula  formed  by  the  Hackensack  (Hackingka- 
sanig,  Achkinkeshaky)  and  the  Hudson. 

Whalebone. — 'Whalebone  represents  an  enor¬ 
mous  development  of  the  gum  of  the  whale,  and 
exists  in  the  living  animal  in  the  form  of  two 
rows  of  plates,  which,  like  a  great  double  fringe, 
hang  or  depend  from  its  palate.  From  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  these  plates 
exist  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale,  and  the  largest 
plate  may  measure  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  The  inner  edge  of  these  whale¬ 
bone  plates  exhibit  a  fringed  or  frayed-out  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  adapted 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  sieve  or  strainer. 
Thus  when  the  whale  fills  the  mouth  with  wa¬ 
ter,  large  numbers  of  small  or  minute  animals, 
allied  to  jelly-fishes  and  the  like,  are  engulfed 
and  drawn  into  the  capacious  mouth  cavity. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  escape  by  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  but  its  solid  animal  contents  are 
strained  off  and  entangled  by  the  whalebone 
fringes,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
has  been  captured  in  this  way,  the  morsel  is 
duly  swallowed.  Thus  it  is  somewhat  curious 
to  reflect  that  the  largest  animals  are  support¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  smallest  beings. 

August  Planets, — We  find  in  the  Providence 
Journal  the  following  statement  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  planets  in  August :  “Jupiter  will  be  a  su¬ 
perb  object  to  every  beholder  during  the  Au¬ 
gust  evenings,  as  he  comes  beaming  above  the 
horizon  like  a  brilliant  young  moon.  He  rises 
now  about  ten,  at  the  end  of  the  month  about 
eight.  Saturn  is  morning  star,  and  follows 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  more  brilliant  Jupi¬ 
ter.  He  is,  however,  no  mean  object  fer  ob¬ 
servation  as  he  rises  to  the  northwest  of  his 
rival  and  about  a  half  hour  later.  He  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  and  clearness  of  tint,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  in  his  present  phase. 
On  the  20th  there  will  be  a  close  conjunction 
between  Uranus  and  Venus,  those  planets  be¬ 
ing  then  forty-five  minutes  of  a  degree  apart. 
This  phenomenon  will  afford  a  fine  opportunity 
to  the  telescopic  students  for  a  study  of  the 
contrast  in  planetary  colors,  the  delicate  tint 
of  Uranus  and  the  inimitable,  soft,  golden  hue 
of  Venus  being  beautifully  illustrated.  'Uranus 
sets  now  at  about  8:30,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
about  sunset.  The  August  moon  fulls  on  the 
20th.  The  new  moon  on  the  5th  pays  her  re¬ 
spects  in  quick  succession  to  four  of  the  plan¬ 
ets — to  Mercury  on  the  5th,  the  day  of  her 
birth  ;  to  Venus  on  the  6th,  and  to  Uranus  and 
Mars  on  the  8th.  On  the  23d  the  moon  is  near 
Jupiter,  and  on  the  24th  she  is  near  Saturn.” 

A  little  fellow  of  five,  going  along  the  street 
with  a  dinner-pail,  is  stoppetl  by  a  kind-heart¬ 
ed  gentleman,  who  says  ‘  Where  are  you  going, 
my  little  man ? ’  ‘To  school.’  ‘And  what  do 
you  do  at  school  ?  You  learn  to  read  ?  ’  ‘  No.’ 
‘To  write?’  ‘No.’  ‘To  count?’  ‘No.* 
‘  What  do  you  do ?  ’  ‘I  wait  for  school  to  let 
out.’ 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  CAMP-MEETING  FIRE-BELL. 

I  heahs  de  alarm  f’m  do  number-one  box. 

Listen,  sinnahs,  listen ! 

Hai'k  how  eaniis’ly  de  angel  knocks. 

De  Are  is  hot  an’  hissin’. 

Angel’s  tappin’  on  de  conscience  bell. 

Heah  it,  heah  it  bangin’. 

Hits  a  great  big  fire  dey’s  a  habbin’  in  hell ; 

Dat’s  why  do  ’larin  bell’s  clangin’. 

A  fire  dat  de  ingines  nebber  get  around. 

Sinnah  brilin’,  fryiu’ — 

Whar  do  Babcock  ’sting’shers  can’t  be  found, 

An’  der  aint  no  use  o’  tryin’. 

Flames  is  a  burnin’  up  higher  an’  higher— 

Surprisin’,  oh  surprisin’. 

You  has  an  interest  in  dat  fire. 

An’  do  flames  is  still  a-risin’. 

Jump  when  you  heah  dat  warning  chime : 

Jump  up,  sinnahs,  jump  up! 

Do  your  do  in  a  berry  quick  time; 

Now  is  do  time  to  jump  up. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  pins  in 
this  country  was  made  soon  after  the  war  of 
1812. 

The  first  lady  operator  in  telegraphy  was 
Miss  Samh  G.  Bagley  of  Lowell,  who  com¬ 
menced  in  1846. 

A  rich  bank  of  corals  has  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  even  more  important  than  the 
one  found  in  1876  in  the  same  waters. 

Memphis  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
that  has  a  less  population  than  in  1860.  This 
might  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  attended 
to  its  sewerage. 

A  young  lady  having  read  about  a  man  who 
invented  a  stove  which  will  consume  its  own 
smoke,  hopes  he  will  next  devise  a  method 
whereby  tobacco-smokers  can  be  run  on  the 
same  economical  principle. 

The  completed  census  of  Utah  makes  the 
population  143,690,  a  gain  of  56,904  since  1870. 
The  population  of  Montana  is  38,988.  Arizona 
has  a  population  of  41,580.  Minnesota  has 
780,082,  a  gain  of  340,266  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Moody’s  seminary  at  Northfleld,  Mass., 
for  the  training  of  girls  for  missionary,  benev¬ 
olent,  and  educati<  nal  work,  has  had  fifty 
young  women  under  instruction  the  present 
year  at  a  nominal  cost.  Mr.  Moody  is  about 
to  enlarge  the  institution  so  that  it  will  accom¬ 
modate  seventy-five  students. 

Beds  are  quite  an  innovation  in  Russia,  and 
many  well-to-do  houses  are  still  unprovided 
with  them.  Peasants  sleep  on  the  tops  of 
their  ovens ;  middle-class  people  and  servants 
roll  themselves  up  in  sheepskins  and  lie  near 
stoves ;  soldiers  rest  upon  wooden  cots  with¬ 
out  bedding,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  students  in  Sta\o  schools  have  been 
allowed  beds. 

While  Phillips  Brooks  was  preaching  before 
the  Queen,  the  Dujee  and  Duchess  of  Con¬ 
naught  and  Princess  Beatrice,  in  the  private 
chapel  at  Windsor,  Sunday,  July  11,  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  preaching  in  old  Saint  Butolph’s 
church,  Boston,  England,  from  the  pulpit  of 
John  Cotton,  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
minister  of  Boston.  The  Brooks  brothers  are 
descendants  of  John  Cotton  in  the  eighth  gen¬ 
eration. 

I  The  Duke  of  Argyll  recently  awarded  the 
palm  of  superiority  in  singing  to  English  birds 
as  against  American.  Mr.  H.  D.  Minot  in  the 
American  Naturalist  thinks  that  the  birds  of 
England  are  inferior  to  ours.  Among  song 
birds  he  says  England  “  has  none  correspond¬ 
ing,  as  musicians,  to  our  hermit  thrush,  house- 
wren,  water-warbler,  solitary  vireo,  song  spar¬ 
row,  or  rose-breasted  grosbeak.”  To  this  should 
be  added  the  mocking-bird.  England  has  one 
incomparable  singer,  the  nightingale :  as  for 
the  rest,  we  believe  the  song  birds  of  America 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  as 
they  are  far  more  numerous.  And  why,  let  us 
ask,  shoulil  not  the  skylark  and  nightingale  be 
imported  to  America? 

Mr.  Gladstone  being  one  day  in  tlie  London 
of  Mr.  Lind.say,  the  shipowner,  making 
a  note  of  some  shipping  returns  for  his  budget, 
a  brusque  and  wealthy  Sunderland  shipowner 
who  was  watching  him  and  was  struck  by  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  way  in  which  ho 
went  to  work,  without  dreaming  of  who  ho 
was,  said  ‘  Thou  ivrites  a  bonnio  hand,  thou 
dost.’  ‘  I  am  glad  you  think  so,’  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  ‘  Thou  dost ;  thou  makest  thy  figures 
well ;  thou’st  just  the  chap  I  want.’  ‘Indeed.’ 

‘  Yes,  indeed,’  said  the  Sunderland  man.  ‘  I’m 
a  man  of  few  words,  noo.  If  thou’lt  coiiio  over 
to  Sunderland  I’ll  give  thee  £120  a  year.  Noo 
then.’  ‘  I’m  much  obliged  for  this  offer,’  was 
the  answer,  ‘  and  when  Mr.  Lindsay  comes  in 
I’ll  consult  him.’  Mr.  Lindsay,  when  he  came 
in,  kept  up  the  joke,  saying  he  would  not  stand 
in  the  young  man’s  way,  and  the  sooner  they 
knew  each  other  the  better.  ‘Allow  me,  there¬ 
fore,  to  introduce  to  you  the  Rt.  Hon.  \V.  E. 
Gladstone,  of  the  Exchequer.’ 

Some  time  ago  an  examination  of  old  pack¬ 
ages  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  Merchants’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Baltimore,  where  they  had  been 
locked  up  years  ago,  brought  to  light  property 
which  had  been  long  lost  sight  of  by  the  orig¬ 
inal  owners.  In  one  of  the  boxes,  the  key  to 
which  vfhs  in  the  bank,  were  discovered  $10,000 
in  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  the  interest  coupons  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  attached,  making  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  property  about  $20,000.  These 
bonds,  it  has  been  ascertained,  belong  to  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Bank,  of  which  Gov.  Ham¬ 
ilton  is  now  President.  In  dealings  between 
the  two  banks  these  bonds  were  deposited  with 
the  Merchants’  Bank  fifteen  years  ago  as  col¬ 
lateral.  The  then  President  of  the  Hagerstown 
Bank,  James  Dixon  Roman,  died  ;  the  cashier 
was  superseded,  and  that  bank  lost  trace  of 
the  tran.saction.  The  disappearance  of  the 
bonds,  however,  always  remained  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  mystery,  which  is  now  happily  cleared  up, 
and  the  bank  adds  $20,000  more  to  its  surplus. 
The  other  valuable  package  found  in  the  vault 
of  the  Merchants’  Bank  was  a  small  trunk, 
containing  papers  and  some  diamond  jewelry, 
valued  at  $1,000,  which  were  deposited  with  the 
bank  by  a  Spaniard  for  safe-keeping  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  One  of  the  letters 
was  signed  with  the  name  Robert  A.  Fisher, 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who,  on  investigation,  found  that  he  had 
at  the  date  named  received  a  consignment  of 
coffee  from  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who,  when 
here,  deposited  the  trunk  with  the  bank,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  safe-keeping  of  valuables  at 
that  period  of  time.  The  trunk  was  never 
called  for,  the  gentleman  is  dead,  and  his  heirs 
will  get  the  property  through  the  Spanish 
Consul. 

STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  worth  while  for  persons  who  travel  on 
steamboats  to  know  and  remember  that  they 
have  but  little  chance  of  escaping  with  their 
lives,  if  in  the  event  of  an  accident  they  leap 
into  the  water  in  front  of  the  paddle  wheels 
while  the  wheels  are  in  motion.  In  spite  of 
their  efforts  they  will  be  drawn  close  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  suffer  a  blow  from  the 
wheel,  which  will  either  kill  them  outright  or 
will  ffisable  them  so  they  can  no  longer  help 
themselves.  They  should  leap  from  behind 
the  wheels  if  possible,  when  they  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  to  the  water.  A  person  used  to 
the  water,  if  compelled  to  leap  from  in  front  of 
the  wheels,  may  escape  the  stroke  of  the  pad¬ 
dle  by  diving  as  deep  as  possible,  without  mak¬ 
ing  special  effort  to  dive  away  from  the  vessel. 
If  the  boat  is  moving  with  nearly  her  usual 
speed,  the  wheel  will  be  likely  to  pass  over  him 
before  he  rises,  and  his  chances  for  escape  will 
be  fair.  In  cases  where  communication  with 
the  after  part  of  the  vessel  is  cut  off  by  flame, 
it  is  best  to  remain  on  the  boat  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  if  forced  to  take  to  the  water,  to 
plunge  headlong.  Persons  diving  in  that  man¬ 
ner  do  not  come  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  they 
would  if  they  descended  to  the  same  depth 
dropping  feet  first,  and  they  go  deeper  with 
the  same  effort,  unless  they  have  trained  them¬ 
selves  to  hold  their  limbs  entirely  rigid,  de¬ 
scend  perpendicularly  and  not  move  hands  or 
feet  till  they  begin  to  rise.  Very  few  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  swimming  in  salt  water 
have  acquired  the  art  of  sinking  feet  foremost 
to  any  considerable  depth. 
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SELTZER 


A  HouHehoId  without 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

within  reach,  lacks  an  Imiwrlant  safeguard  of  health  and 
life.  A  few  doses  of  this  standard  remedy  for  Indigestion, 
constipation,  and  biliousness,  relieve  every  distressing 
symptom  and  prevent  dangerous  consequences.  For  sale 
by  the  entire  drug  trade. 


14-STOP  ORGANS, 

A  Oft  and  Octave  Coupler,  4 
8et  Keed*,  9(15.  Pianos 
91‘/i5  and  upward  sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

Grand  Central  Fanci  and  Dry  Goods  Establisbnent. 

ALL  GOODS  FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

Our  Thirty-one  Departments  filled  with  choice  and 
desirable  Goods  adapted  to  Summer  Trade. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

1  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS, 

PARA.'OLS,  GLOVE.S, 

SUITS  AI\iD  CLOAKS, 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR, 

FANCY  GOODS,  WORSTEDS. 

LINENS  AND  WHITE  GOODS, 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

BLACK  !$ILK8, 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS.  • 

MAIL  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY,  AND  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

During:  July  and  Aug:ugt  this  Establishment  will 
Close  on  Saturdays  at  \‘i  o’clock.  Noon. 


HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  GOMFANT,  R,  H.  MACY  &  CO 


21*4:  liriHidway,  New  York, 

179  Montngtie  St.,  Brooklyn. 

GEO.  G.  RIPLEY,  CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND, 

President.  Vice-President. 

JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  Secretary. 

Issues  all  forms  of  LIFE,  ENDOWMENT,  and  ANNUITY 
POLICIES,  on  terms  as  favorable  as  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  positive  safety. 

Special  rates  for  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  single  Pre¬ 
mium  Endowment,  or  Life  Insurance. 


14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ASSETS, 


$4,963,673.21 


Reliablo  Agents  Wanted. 


SeeN  THE  BESr  COAL  PARLOR  STOb'EP 

^  ^  ’  guaranteed 

UR  EQUAL  so  OPERATION, 
''  BFAl/rr,  £CONORifOURABIL/TK\ 

Sold  ar dealers  e/bbynh-ereX 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers. 

Superior  Music  for  Sunday  Schools,  Devo¬ 
tional  Meetings,  Singing  Classes,  Musical 
Conventions,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Specimen 
Pages  sent  free  on  application. 

GOOD  AS  GOLD,  the  newest  Sunday 
School  Song  Book  published  by  them,  is 
considered  by  many  the  best. 

930  per  100  in  Boards;  35  cts.  each  by  mail. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN. 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


70  East  Ninth  .Street. 
NEW  YORK. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGENTS. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

OEN.  JAMES  A.  OARFIELD, 

By  hl8  personal  friend,  MAJOR  BUNDY,  Editor  N.  T.  Mail, 
Is  the  only  edition  to  which  General  Garfield  has  given 
personal  attention  or  facts.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  print¬ 
ed  ,  and  bound .  Full  length  steel  portrait  by  Hall,  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  expressly  for  this  work.  Active  Ag:cntH  Want¬ 
ed.  Liberal  terms.  Send  91  at  once  for  complete  outfit. 
A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Ill  &  113  William  St.,  New  York. 

RPLID  THIS,— a  vigorous  old  minister,  having  yet  the 
fire  of  youth.  Is  anxious  to  statedly  preach,  and  caring 
far  more  for  souls  and  for  a  useful  activity  than  for  pay, 
could  accept  of  a  slender  salary.  Don’t  let  the  word  “old  ’’ 
scare  you,  but  try  him.  Address 

SEN  EX,  Box  2330,  New  York. 

AGENTS  Wanted  to  sen  the  i.tfe  of 

GEN.JAS.A.GARFIELD 

By  his  comrade  in  arms,  Gen.  J.  H.  ItlUSBlN. 
Complete,avthmitic,lMr~priced,  Fully  illustrated. 

Positively  the  hmt  ami  ehtapett  hook.  Non,  other 
qD'triat.  Seud  dOc.  u(  for  outfit.  Weglvetho 
Dt^rteniis.  -Ic' quick  andwou  ran  coin  money. 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  723  Chestnut  8t..Phllada.,Pa 

AGENTS  'WANTED  to  seU  the  LIFE  of 

GENERAL  HANCOCK 

By  his  life-lony  friend,  Hon.  J.  W.  FORNEY, 
an  author  of  icute  ceUhrily,  a  man  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  "  mperb  eotdier.” 

This  work  is  complete, aHthentirAoir.prired.  Fully 
IHiistrated.  Positively  the  ahieet  and  most  truly 
orririal  work.  We  grant  the  best  terms.  Outfit, 
oUc.  nVPiirticularB  free.  Art  nuirk.  Address 
UNION  BOOK  COMPANY,  Phila.lelj,hia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Republican 
idanual  :  Historical,  Documentary,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Statistical,  Financial,  and  Polit¬ 
ical.  Six  booki  in  one.  Edited  by  Rev.  E,  O. 
Haven,  LL.D.  Including  a  life  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  by  Rev.  G.  Draper,  D.D.,  of  N.  Y., 
with  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Arthur.  Over  600 
pages,  60  illustrations,  $2.  In  authorship, 
authenticity,  stylo,  and  terms  to  agents, 
we  have  no  competitor.  Also,  the  Life  of 
HAN(XX3K,  by  T.  E.  Willson,  Editorial  Staff 
of  the  N.  V.  lYorid. 

_  E.  B.  TREATj^P^’r,  757  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

B  Agents  Wanted  for  the  Pictorial 

IBLE  commentator 

Embodies  best  re«n1ts  of  latest  research.  Bright  and  read-  I 

able.  47&  lllastration.s.  Many  new  features.  Sells  to  all  I 

classes.  Low  in  priceCOnW  $l(.75.)  Extra  terms.  j 


•  UnC.MrC.OI  DIDUCOKitfa 

CASH  PREMIUII^' 

SYPHER  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS. 

ANCIENT  POTTERY. 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 


MIDI  BRITANNIA  GO., 

No.  46  East  14th  St., 

UISriON^  SQUARE, 

MANUFA0TUBEB8  OF 

Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

Kg'  Particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  PatetUei  Proceti 
of  Electro- Plating  Spooru  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  silvkb.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  v  bile  the  Increased 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  “  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XII,” 

gg-  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World's  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1876,  tr  elusive,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

tfg-  Extraet  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  "Their 
Porcelalu-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 

possess  oH  the  qua' Itles  the  Company  claim.” . “We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  tk 
best  made  In  this  country,  and  v/o  believe.  In  the  world.” 

ROBERT  PATON  &  SON, 

2G  Grove  Street^  New  York^ 

HANUFACrrBERS  OF 

SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

Sunday  School  atd  Leo- 
Boom  Settees,  Black 
Boards,  Ac;  Slated  Cloth 
$1  per  yard,  45  inches  wide. 

JIST  OUT!  OUR  NEW  REVERSIBLE  SETTEE. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  on  application. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  960,  970,  980  ;  Excursion,  9120  to  9140, 
Second  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  928. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  955  and  965.  Excyrslon,  9100  and  9120, 
Steerage,  928.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rales. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


JENNINGS’  SANIIABY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


741  Broadway. 


HOL.STEIN  CATTLE. 

We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 
EIOHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BHDS., 


^  I  JENNINGS’  TRAPLESsI  S  W 


y  WATER  CLOSET.  „  g 

PLUMBERS’  GOODS  N.  ^ 
ng  for  their  object  cleanllness.^'v 
7,  and  exclusion  of  3BWBR 

T.  CAMPBELL,' 

•  MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Ayenne,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  Heuse,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  PINE 

UP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BUNXETS, 

Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’*  Geld  and  Silver  Mounted 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

EngHsh  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  AT.T.  THE  ARTICLES 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  all  pnrpoeea. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 


,  M’r’c  ^ 


1  Chorob,  Sobool,  Fire-alftrai* 

ed.  Oetalogoe  with  TOO  t— ilnwntele.  prioee,  ete\!  wml 

Blymjr^r  Manufaoturins  Co#,  omotaaMi/i. 


'WANTED—*'”'  ‘sa,-. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bell*  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  ChurehM. 
'School*,  Fire  Alarm*,  Farm*,  etc.  OTit.i.V 
WARRANTF,D.  CaUIooue  aint  Frei! 

VANDU2EN  &  TIF^!  cTao|.*M>.  ». 


FOB  THE  SALE  OF 


TREES,  VINES,  AND  SHRUBS. 

43-  Steady  employment  and  good  wage*  to  good  salesmen. 
Address,  with  references, 

D.  H.  PATTY  &  CO.,  Nurserymen, 

721  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J, 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

tboy,  n.  t., 

BUOCX8SOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Hanntaoture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  atter. 
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MISSIONABT  PBOORE8S. 

Paris  has  uow  a  band  of  twenty-three  Protestant 
ladies,  who  visit  the  hospitals. 

In  1871  the  Gospel  was  carried  by  the  Baptists 
to  one  of  the, South  Sea  Islands.  Now  the  people 
have  collected  their  idols  together  and  burned 
them,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  them.  They 
now  have  a  court-house,  and  have  appointed  a 
king.  One  hears  there  now  the  hymns  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  instead  of  the  shtieks  of  cannibalism. 

The  Missionary  Herald  tells  of  a  wonderful  re¬ 
vival  at  Marash,  Central  Turkey.  Fully  300  have 
professed  conversion  in  the  last  two  weeks,  says 
Mr.  Christie  in  a  letter  dated  April  29.  One  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  a  meeting  was  held  for  nearly  three 
hours,  wlien  sixty-eight  persons  took  part. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  tells  anew  the  story  of  the 
burial  of  “  Prairie  Flower,’  the  daughter  of  Stand¬ 
ing  Bear.on  her  way  to  the  Indian  Terri tory.to  show 
that  Indians’  hearts  are  touched  by  kindness  the 
same  as  those  of  white  people.  Over  the  body  of  his 
child,  prepared  in  a  Christian  manner  by  noble 
women  for  the  last  sad  rites,  Standing  Bear  said 
to  those  around  him  at  the  grave,  that  tliis  made 
him  desirous  of  leaving  off  Indian  ways,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  those  of  white  men.  Since  that  time  he  has 
seemed  greatly  changed. 

Bev.  James  H.  Warren,  in  the  July  Home  Mis-, 
sionary,  says  of  the  work  in  California:  “While 
Sandlotism  is  bad,  and  the  drift  away  from  tne  Bi¬ 
ble,  churches,  and  Sabbaths  is  bad,  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  Papacy  is  not  a  whit  behind  in  its  ter¬ 
rible  effort  to  obtain  possession.  In  the  Boman 
Catholic  schools  of  California  are  to  be  found  more 
children  and  youth — by  perhaps  two  thousand — 
than  in  all  its  Protestant  schools,  academies,  sem¬ 
inaries,  colleges.  State  normal  school  and  univer¬ 
sity  combined.  Where  not  one  empire  only,  but 
empires,  are  to  be  saved,  there  can  be  no  economy, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  patriotism,  nor  loyalty  to  Christ, 
in  limiting  the  treasury  of  the  society,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  work,  at  such  a  time  as  this.’’ 

At  the  August  stated  meeting  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  New  York,  F.  H.  Wolcott,  Esq., 
presided,  and  Secretary  Gilman  offered  prayer. 
Letters  were  presented  from  the  Hon.  Butherford 
B.  Hayes,  accepting  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Society ;  from  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Parsons  and 
Bev.  J.  O.  Barrows,  of  the  Western  Turkey  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  has  a  sad  interest  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  former  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
has  since  met  with  death  by  violence ;  from  the 
Bev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Nassau  of  West  Africa,  requesting 
the  Society  to  reprint  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Benga  language;  from  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Ament, 
with  interesting  accounts  of  the  work  of  colpor¬ 
teurs  in  North  China;  from  Bev.  William  M. 
Brown,  announcing  his  arrival  at  Bio  de  Janeiro 
on  the  30th  of  June;  from  Bev.  James  B.  Will  of 
Florence,  respecting  the  sale  of  Scriptures  by  the 
Italian  Evangelical  Society ;  from  the  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Bussla,  respecting  plans  for  colportage  in 
Siberia;  from  Kev.  Albert  W.  Clark  of  Prague; 
and  from  Bev.  S.  C.  Pixley  of  Natal,  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  Zulu  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

From  the  Burmese  capital  (Mandalay)  we  hear 
that  the  appetite  for  human  blood  is  by  no  means 
appeased,  and  that  King  Theebaw’s  triumph,  if 
such  it  be,  over  the  Nyoung  Oke’s  rebellion,  has 
set  him  again  on  his  amusement  of  torture  and 
murder.  His  last  victims  are  a  number  of  young 
men,  whose  only  offence  is  their  ability  to  speak 
English.  The  wretch  thinks  that  therefore  they 
must  be  spies,  and  accordingly  they  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Dine  Daw  and  other  miscreants 
to  work  their  will  upon  them ;  and  then,  if  he  him¬ 
self  has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  atrocities, 
the  butchers  will  entertain  their  master  with  the 
horrid  story  of  their  brutalities  and  of  their  vic¬ 
tims’  sufferings.  (This  was  what  was  done  at  the 
February  massacres.)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  last 
batch  of  victims  was  a  young  man  named  Moung 
Hpo  Tlieh,  whom  all  late  visitors  to  Mandalay 
knew  as  a  keeper  of  ponies,  for  hire  at  the 
stoamei's  landing  place.  A  very  civil,  cour¬ 
teous  fellow,  well  connected  in  Mandalay,  and 
liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  brother  is  one 
of  tlie  best  and  most  enlightened  hpoongyess 
in  the  capital,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  late 
king,  who  sent  him  to  Ceylon,  where  he  learned 
the  language  of  the  island  and  Cinghalese  Pali. 
Moung  Hpo  Theh  was  with  Dr.  Marks  in  Manda¬ 
lay,  and  came  with  him  toBangoou,  where  he  stay¬ 
ed  in  St.  John’s  College  about  fouryears,  returning 
only  a  few  mouths  ago,  hoping  to  get  his  living  as 
above  mentioned.  Since  his  return  he  has  not 
written  more  than  three  letters  to  Bangoon,  and 
those  only  upon  business.  But  Theebaw  and  his 
crew,  like  Tiger-cubs,  are  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
if  they  cant’t  have  that  of  British  subjects,  they 
will  get  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  blood  of 
their  owm  people  who  have  lived  with  Englishmen. 
— Bangoon  Gazette,  J une  19th. 

The  American  Missionary  gives  some  interest. 
Ing  information  regarding  missionary  work  in 
Africa.  The  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  at  Blaii- 
tyre,  on  the  Shire  river,  has  opened  another  station 
at  Zomba,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shire  river — a 
very  elevated  and  secure  spot.  The  station  is  on 
the  borders  of  Chemlumbe  and  Malemia,  whose  re¬ 
spective  chiefs  are  hostile  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  this  means  to  reach  both  tribes.  The 
neighborhood  is  quite  a  populous  one,  and  4,000 
people  have  asked  the  missionaries  to  become 
their  protectors.  The  Arabs  carry  on  their  nefa. 
rious  trade  between  Blantyre  and  Zomba,  and  fre¬ 
quently  kidnap  people  from  the  latter  place  to  fill 
out  their  gangs.  Befugees  are  almost  constantly 
coming  in  at  Blantyre,  but  none  are  received  at 
Zomba.  A  school  has  been  opened  at  Zomba,  and 
it  has  forty  scholars.  The  people  are  said  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  preacher.  Encouraging  news 
continues  to  come  from  Bishop  Crowther’s  mission 
on  the  Niger.  The  station  at  Bonny,  which  was 
founded  fourteen  years  ago,  and  which  for  some 
years  past  has  encountered  opposition  and  severe 
persecution,  now  has  become  a  bethel.  Prayer  is 
heard  in  nearly  every  house  night  and  morning. 
Several  persons  have  been  baptized,  and  there  are 
over  200  candidates  for  the  sacrament. 

A  missionary  in  Japan  writes:  “Japan  is  ad¬ 
vancing  with  unequalled  speed.  Think  of  it !  The 
other  day  the  Mikado  accepted  an  invitation  to  an 
entertainment  given  in  his  honor  by  a  number  of 
native  merchants.  Until  the  late  revolution,  mer¬ 
chants  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder.  The 
clothes  they  wore,  the  baskets  in  which  they  rode, 
the  saddle-horses  upon  which  they  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  ride,  everything  that  surrounded  them,  had 
to  conform  to  law,  and  to  bear  outward  semblance 
of  their  lowly  position.  And  now  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Mikado,  the  descendant  of  the  gods, 
accepts  their  hospitality  and  dines  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  W  onder  of  wonders !  Two  hundred  years 
of  English  dominion  in  India  have  modified  but 
slightly  the  social  polity  of  that  land.  Hero  is 
Japan  making  wonderful  leaps  socially,  as  well  as 
politically  and  morally.  Under  God,  it  is  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  nation  that  compel  such  changes. 
Are  they  not  worth  helping  ?  Don’t  think  the 
work  is  done  yet.  It  is  simply  well  begun.  I  am 
living  in  the  midst  of  Fagan  shrines.  I  hear  de¬ 
vout  Shintooists  clap,  and  see  Buddhists  rub,  their 
hands  every  day  before  gods  of  stone.  The  city  is 
alive  with  religious  festivals.  Last  week,  workmen 
cleaning  my  well,  begged  earnestly  for  permission 
to  throw  rice,  salt,  and  sak^  into  the  water,  and 
burn  incense  over  the  well,  that  the  god  of  the  well 
might  clean  it  and  save  them  the  trouble.  I  re¬ 
plied  ‘  Very  well ;  if  the  god  does  the  work,  I  shall 
pay  him  and  not  you.’  It  was  my  sermon  in  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  may  all  succeeding  ones  be  as  effective 
in  carrying  their  point.  The  golden  days  are  pass¬ 
ing.  The  people  are  bound  to  be  enlightened,  and 
they  will  be.  The  only  question  is.  How  ?  On  a 
Christian  or  anti-Christian  basis  f  Some  coun¬ 
tries  will  wait  for  an  answer.  Japan  will  not.” 


ABOUT  FABMEB  PASTORS  FOR  WEAK  CHURCHES. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  ministerial  work,  was  a  very 
busy  man,  yet  he  found  time  to  engage  with 
Aquilla  and  Priscilla  in  tent-making,  and  was 
enabied  thereby  in  part  to  support  himself, 
while  preacliing  the  Gospel  to  others.  The 
business  of  tent-making  among  modern  cler¬ 
gymen  seems  to  be  confined  mainly  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  editing ;  some  also  eking  out  a  living 
by  writing  articles  for  the  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

A  long-established  custom  and  a  rigid  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  have  narrowed  the  range  of  clerical 
pursuits  to  a  few  cognate  caliings.  Time  was 
when  it  was  not  considered  inconsistent,  either 
with  the  duties  or  dignity  of  a  pastor,  to  suppie- 
ment  his  scanty  salary  by  engaging,  for  a  part 
of  the  time,  in  any  honest  cailing.  In  times 
not  very  remote,  in  New  England,  the  minister 
enjoyed  not  only  his  manse  or  parsonage,  but 
his  glebe  or  small  farm  connected  with  his 
house,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  working 
with  his  own  hands,  or  in  cooperation  with 
hired  help. 

From  his  little  farm  no  small  part  of  his  sub¬ 
sistence  was  derived,  while  the  moderate  sala¬ 
ry  which  he  received  kept  him  in  ready  money. 
His  tenure  was  for  life,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time.  No  disaffected  minority  could  dis¬ 
possess  him  or  make  hkn  afraid.  He  was  not 
a  pilgrim  nor  a  stranger  in  the  earth,  with  no 
continuing  city,  no  permanent  abiding-place, 
like  his  modern  brother.  The  fact  of  his  perma¬ 
nency  and  a  measure  of  self-support  made  him 
independent  of  his  people,  and  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  preach  without  fear  or  favor,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  truth  as  he  believed  it,  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  needed  it;  not  being  compelled  to  please 
them  all  in  order  to  maintain  his  place. 

Occasionally  we  hear  a  warning  and  a  protest 
against  the  bondage  of  the  pulpit. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  not  liberty  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  opinions  and  doctrines.  The 
bondage  of  the  pulpit  lies  in  the  application  of 
the  truth.  Every  man  is  willing  to  have  the 
truth  applied  to  his  neighbor,  but  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  anxious  to  have  it  fitted  to  himself.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  pews  say  to  the  pulpit  “  Preach  the 
preaching  that  we  like,  or  you  cannot  preach 
to  us  at  all.  We  will  pay  only  for  such  preach¬ 
ing  as  pleases  us,  and  if  you  cannot  or  do  not 
choose  to  comply  with  our  wishes,  we  wili  find 
some  one  that  can.”  Now  it  is  evident  that  so 
long  as  a  minister  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  people  whom  he  serves  for  his  support,  he 
must  either  please  them  all,  or  seek  some  other 
field ;  for  not  to  please,  is  to  lose  the  wherewith¬ 
al  on  which  he  lives.  In  large  and  strong 
churches  the  task  of  applying  the  truth,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  his  position,  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  what  it  is  in  small  and  feeble 
congregations.  For  in  large  churches  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  should  be  pleased.  Usually 
a  sufficient  number  of  riglit-minded  persons 
may  be  found  to  rally  around  their  pastor  and 
to  support  his  honest  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
But  in  small  and  feeble  churches,  where  the 
falling-off  of  a  single  individual  or  the  loss  of  a 
single  dollar  is  felt  as  a  calamity,  it  is  quite  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  should  be  pleased,  in  order  that 
the  stipulated  salary  may  be  raised.  In  such 
churches,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number,  it 
is  important  that  the  pastor  should  be  able  to 
do  something  to  supplement  his  insufficient 
salary,  not  only  that  he  may  be  able  to  live, 
but  that  he  may  be  in  a  measure  independent 
of  his  people,  and  thus  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
mand  their  respect,  which  is  impossible  in  a 
dependent  position. 

Now  we  have  many  rural  churches,  small  in 
membership  and  weak  in  resources,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  able  to  pay  a  living  salary,  are  able 
to  set  apart  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  good 
land,  with  suitable  buildings  for  a  parsonage. 
From  such  an  acreage  of  good  land  any  man 
who  has  brains  enough  to  constitute  a  genuine 
call  to  the  ministry,  has  a  sufficient  surplus, 
when  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
derive  a  decent  maintenance. 

Having  the  physical  basis  of  life  in  his  glebe, 
all  other  needful  things  can  be  added  in  his 
modest  salary. 

With  modern  appliances  all  the  heavy  work 
can  be  done  at  trifiing  expense,  leaving  to  the 
pastor  only  the  lighter  labors  and  the  work  of 
general  sui>erintendence. 

This  will  give  him  only  that  recreation  which 
every  pastor  needs.  It  will  take  him  for  a  part 
of  the  day  into  the  oi>en  air  and  green  fields, 
and  divert  his  mind  from  his  more  serious  pas¬ 
toral  cares  and  pulpit  labors.  It  will  also  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  advise  and  sympathize  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  affairs  of  their  every-day  life,  which 
he  cannot  do  without  active  participation  in 
the  same. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  any  person  of 
ordinary  capacity  could  manage  a  farm,  but 
now  that  agriculture  has  become  a  science,  the 
conditions  of  success  demand  a  larger  capacity 
of  mind  and  a  better  education. 

There  is  no  business  in  which  a  man  can  util- 
iiize  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge,  especially 
of  the  sciences,  as  agriculture.  And  to  spend  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  this  pursuit  will  enable  a 
minister  to  apply  practically  that  knowledge  of 
natural  forces  and  their  laws  which  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  his  collegiate  education. 

By  thus  keeping  his  eye  and  ear  close  to  na¬ 
ture,  he  is  the  better  prepared  to  read  aright 
and  to  interpret  that  other  revelation  of  God 
in  His  written  Word. 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  ministers  to  coun¬ 
try  parishes  and  to  country  life,  is  for  them  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  soil,  and  participate 
actively  in  rural  pursuits  and  pleasures. 

In  this  way  many  feeble  churches,  usually 
vacant  or  depending  on  occasional  supplies, 
might  secure  permanent  pastors ;  and  many 
churches  now  supported  in  part  by  Home  mis¬ 
sionary  funds  might  become  wholly  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  thus  reiease  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  planting  of  new  (diurches  in  remote  set¬ 
tlements  or  for  frontier  work.  B. 


A  “STUM3>BD  ”  PBAYER  MEETINTG. 

Not  long  since  I  attended  a  prayer-meeting 
in  Western  New  York.  The  Presbyterian  soci¬ 
ety  in  that  place  rejoibed  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  church,  handsome  and  imposing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  prosperous  congregation.  It  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  united  efforts  of  pastor 
and  people,  through  whose  “  long  pull,  hard 
pull,  and  pull  all  together,”  it  was  erected. 
But  a  heavy  shadow  rested  on  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  debt,  which  at  this  particular  juncture 
loomed  up  in  all  its  ugly  proportions,  and  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  future  growth  and  usefulness. 
At  the  prayer-meeting  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  were  present.  After  the  singing  of  two  or 
three  hymns,  the  leader,  an  earnest,  whole- 
souled  man,  arose  in  the  desk,  and  said  that 
on  that  evening  he  proposed  to  make  a  new  de¬ 
parture  ;  every  one  present  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  debt  resting  on  the  church ;  that 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  few  present  knew 
the  exact  situation ;  and  that  he  proposed  to 
enlighten  them  by  the  rehearsal  of  several 
facts.  He  then  read  a  succinct  statement— the 
amount  that  had  been  paid,  the  amount  that 
remained,  and  the  different  items  making  up 
the  large  whole.  He  reminded  the  audience 
that  they  were  able  to  pay;  that  there  were 
men  and  women  and  wealth  enough  to  pay; 


and  he  presented  a  plan,  carefully  thought  out, 
by  which  it  could  be  done  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  and  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
thef  church  to  act  as  in  God’s  sight,  remember¬ 
ing  that  for  all  such  opportunities  they  must 
give  account.  He  then  added  “  Now,  brethren, 
I  propose  to  pray  over  this  matter  this  evening. 
Let  us  devote  the  ivhole  time  to  this  subject ;  let 
us  all  pray  that  God  will  give  us  grace,  and 
willing  liearts,  and  a  spirit  of  determination, 
and  with  His  help  we  tvill  lift  this  debt.” 

The  pastor  followed,  urging  the  hindrance  it 
was  to  successful  church  work.  One  or  two 
members  of  the  church  w'ho  had  already  sub¬ 
scribed,  then  led  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  proposed ;  and  then  there  was  a  i)ause— a 
iong,  distressing  pause.  Evidently  the  breth¬ 
ren  were,  to  use  a  strong  expression,  “stump¬ 
ed  ” ;  they  didn’t  know  how  to  pray  for  “  no 
sich  a  thing.”  Several  elders  were  present- 
white-haired  members  of  the  church,  who  had 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Many 
a  time  and  oft  had  they  prayed  for  “Zion,” 
for  the  privilege  of  “  working  in  the  vineyard,” 
for  “  the  church  to  arise  and  put  on  her  beau¬ 
tiful  garments  ” ;  but  there  was  a  mortgage  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  and  now  when  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  getting  divine  help  to 
take  off  the  unseemly  thing,  they  were  dumb— 
not  a  man  of  them  lifted  up  his  voice  in  pray¬ 
er.  Younger  members  were  present  who  had 
on  former  occasions  importuned  the  throne  of 
grace  for  zeal,  and  for  faith  in  a  kind  Heavenly 
Father,  who  was  willing  to  help  in  every  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  and  now  when  they  could  take  God 
at  His  word,  they  were  silent.  In  vain  a  sug¬ 
gestive  hymn  was  sung.  With  the  exception  of 
the  two  or  three  before  mentioned,  no  one  stir¬ 
red.  As  a  united  effort  for  God’s  help  by  effec¬ 
tual  fervent  prayer,  it  was  a  lamentable  failure. 

Query :  Does  an  appeal  to  men ’s  pockets  often 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  prayer  ? 


A  CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN  THE  LORD  AND  A  SOUL. 

‘  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  soul,  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  thee  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  in  trouble.  My  life  is  spent  with  grief 
and  my  years  with  sighing.  My  strength  fail- 
eth.’ 

‘  I  am  thy  strength.  Let  not  thy  heart  be 
troubled.’ 

‘  I  delighted  in  Thee ;  but  Thou  gavest  me 
not  the  desire  of  my  heart.’ 

‘Rest  in  the  Lord ;  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.’ 

‘  O  remember  how  short  my  time  is.  Make 
haste  to  help  me.  I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to 
die  from  my  youth  up.  When  I  suffer  Thy  ter¬ 
rors  I  am  distracted.  I  watch,  and  am  as  a 
sparrow  alone  upon  the  house-top.  My  heart 
is  smitten  and  withered  like  grass.  My  heart 
is  broken  within  me.  Mine  own  familiar  friend, 
in  whom  I  trusteJ,  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.’ 

‘Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils ;  for  whei’eiu  is  lie  to  be  accounted  of  ?  ’ 

‘  If  it  had  boon  an  enemy,  then  I  could  have 
borne  it.  But  we  took  sweet  counsel  together. 
We  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company. 
When  he  was  sick  I  bowed  down  heavily,  as 
one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother.  For  my 
lore  they  arc  mine  enemies.  They  gather  them¬ 
selves  together  against  me.’ 

‘  The  servant  is  not  above  his  Lord.  ’ 

‘  Oh  that  my  Ishmacls  might  Ih'e  before  Thee. 
Sanctify  them  by  Thy  truth.  Thy  Word  is 
truth,  and  Thine  is  the  power.  Grant  them 
repentance  unto  life.  How  long,  O  Lord.  Oh 
satisfy  me  early  with  Thy  mei’cy,  that  I  may  be 
glad  and  rejoice  all  my  days.  I  am  iveary  with 
my  groaning.’ 

‘  In  due  season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not. 
They  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  My  power. 
He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.  If  the 
blessing  tarry,  wait  for  it.  It  surely  will  come.’ 

‘  Turn  Thee  unto  me  and  have  mercy  uiwn 
me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted.  Look  up¬ 
on  mine  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  all 
my  sins.’ 

‘  I  wiil  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  I 
will  cast  thy  sins  into  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
As  a  mother  comforteth  her  children,  so  will  I 
comfort  you.’ 

‘  Lover  and  friend  hast  Thou  put  far  from 
me.’ 

‘  Ye  are  My  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com¬ 
mand  you.’ 

‘  I  am  a  stranger  to  my  own  mother’s  sons.’ 

‘  Better  is  a  friend  that  is  near  than  a  brother 
that  is  far  off ;  and  there  is  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother.’ 

'  The  bands  of  the  wicked  have  robbed  me.’ 

‘All  things  are  yours.’  There  is  a  ‘restitu¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  ’  ' 

‘  Save  my  darlings  from  the  power  of  the  lion.  ’ 

‘  I  will  grant  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  Me. 
Though  they  were  dead,  yet  shall  they  live 
again.  I  will  rescue  them  from  the  power  of 
the  grave,  and  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughter. 

‘  Blessed  be  the  Lord !  For  Thou  hast  deliv¬ 
ered  my  soul  from  death  and  mine  eyes  from 
tears.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore ;  but 
He  hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death.  I  know, 
O  Lord,  that  Thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that 
Thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.  I  will 
sing  of  mercy  and  judgment.  Unto  Thee,  O 
Lord,  will  I  sing.’ 

‘  Ye  that  tore  the  Lord,  hate  evil.  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance 
of  His  holiness.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid.' 


THE  CASE  OF  WILLIAM  MORGAN. 

My  Bear  Evangelist ;  I  see  in  your  number  for 
J uly  29th  a  statement  copied  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat,  that  “  William  Morgan  of  Masonic  fame 
was  not  murdered,  but  that  to  his  cousin’s  personal 
knowledge  he  left  the  country  of  his  own  free  will, 
going  direct  to  Australia,”  etc. 

Now  as  I  never  doubted  that  The  Evanoblist 
is  published  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
truth,  and  as  the  history  of  the  said  Morgan,  to 
which  I  have  given  some  attention,  is  matter  of 
general  interest,  and  as  the  above  statement  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  I  beg  leave 
to  cite  some  of  it. 

Let  me  say  first,  however,  that  according  to 
Masonic  testimony  the  said  Morgan  has  been  a 
great  traveller.  I  distinctly  rememberthat  during 
the  Mexican  war  it  was  asserted  that  Morgan  had 
been  found  in  Mexico.  About  1852  it  was  just  as 
positively  asserted  that  he  had  been  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  four  years  after  he  was  found  by  the 
gold-diggers  in  Australia.  Three  years  ago  a  high 
Mason  attempted  to  convince  me  that  he  had  been 
found  leading  a  hermit-life  in  Kansas.  And  one 
year  ago,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  which  I  heard  in 
Norwich,  Ohio,  and  in  which  the  abduction  of 
Morgan  was  alluded  to,  a  merchant  of  the  place 
cried  out  “Morgan  is  alive  now;  he  is  in  France 
making  money  on  his  books.”  (Of  course  103 
years  old.) 

Now  I  happen  to  have  before  me  “Facts  com¬ 
piled  from  judicial  evidence  given  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,”  the  sworn  testimony  of  several  reliable  wit¬ 
nesses,  given  in  courts  of  justice,  and  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  late  Hon.  Seth  M.  Gates  and  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Green,  now  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  all  going  to 
show  that  on  the  10th  of  September,  1826,  William 
Morgan  was  forcibly  taken  by  Masons  from  Bata¬ 
via  to  Canandaigua,  and  there  imprisoned  for  about 
twenty-four  hours ;  that  he  was  released  from  jail 
in  the  night,  and  at  once  seized  and  thrust  Into  a 
covered  carriage  and  taken  to  Fort  Niagara,  where 
he  was  confined  for  several  days  and  nights  in  the 


magazine  of  the  fort,  from  whence  he  disappeared. 

2.  In  January,  1827,  E.  G.  Cheesebro,  E.  Sawyer, 
Lotan  Lawson,  and  John  Sheldon  were  tried  before 
Judge  Throop  at  Canandaigua  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  for  the  seizure  and  abduction  of  Morgan, 
and  found  guilty  (the  flist  three  pleading  guilty), 
and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  various 
terms.  In  1828  Eli  Bruce  was  tried  on  a  similar 
charge,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment. 

In  February,  1827,  several  persons  who  seized 
Morgan  and  carried  him  from  Batavia,  were  tried 
in  the  court  of  Ontario  county,  and  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that  tiiey  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
About  a  dozen  others  were  tried  and  acquitted, 
and  eighteen  others  Indicted  for  participation  in 
the  affair,  but  never  brought  to  trial.  In  many 
cases  witnesses  refused  to  testify,  and  other  ob¬ 
structions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  justice.  But 
these  things,  though  done  fifty  years  ago,  were  not 
done  in  a  corner. 

3.  In  1848  Dr.  John  C.  Emery  of  Racine  county, 
Wis.,  went  before  a  magistrate  and  made  oath  that 
Henry  L.  Valance,  then  lately  deceased,  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  him  on  his  death-bed  that  he  (Valance) 
had  been  one  of  throe  Masons  who  took  Morgan 
from  the  magazine  of  the  fort,  and  threw  him  from 
a  boat  into  Niagara  river,  with  heavy  weights  at¬ 
tached  to  his  body.  This  confession  was  given 
with  great  solemnity  and  great  minuteness  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  E.  A.  Cook 
&  Co.,  13  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 

I  have  before  me  a  great  deal  of  other  evidence 
on  the  subject  in  question.  But  I  have  desired, 
for  the  sake  of  tbuth,  without  any  argument  or 
opinion  of  my  own,  and  in  as  brief  a  compass  as 
possible,  to  lay  the  above  facts  before  your  read¬ 
ers.  If  any  one  desires  to  investigate  the  matter, 
he  is  referred  to  “  Whittelsey’s  Report  on  the 
abduction  and  murder  of  William  Morgan,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  tlie  United  States  Anti-Masonic  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  1830,  of  which  Convention 
William  H.  Seward,  Francis  Granger,  William 
Slade,  Joseph  Ritner,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  were 
members;  “The  Broken  Seal,”  by  S.  D.  Green 
above-mentioned,  and  “  Valance’s  Confession.” 

W.  T. 

P.  S. — S.  D.  Green  was  a  member  of  the  same 
Lodge  with  Morgan  in  Batavia,  and  received  Ma¬ 
sonic  instruction  from  him. 


LUTHER,  AND  THE  GERMAN  BIBLE. 

The  man  who  re-created  the  German  lan¬ 
guage — I  hardly  think  the  expression  too 
strong — was  Martin  Luther.  It  was  his  for¬ 
tune  and  that  of  the  world  that  he  was  so 
equally  great  in  many  directions  —as  a  person¬ 
al  character,  as  a  man  of  action,  as  a  teacher 
and  preacher,  and,  finally,  as  an  author.  No 
one  before  him,  and  no  one  for  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  him,  saw  that  the  German 
tongue  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people — that  the  exhausted  expression  of 
the  earlier  ages  could  not  be  revived,  but  that 
the  newer,  fuller,  and  richer  speech,  then  in  its 
childhood,  must  at  once  be  acknowledged  and 
adopted.  He  made  it  the  vehicle  of  what  was 
divinest  in  human  language ;  and  those  who 
are  not  informed  of  his  manner  of  translating 
the  Bible,  cannot  appreciate  the  originality  of 
his  work,  or  the  marvellous  truth  of  the  in¬ 
stinct  which  led  him  to  it. 

With  all  his  scholarship,  Luther  dropped  the 
theological  style,  and  sought  among  the  i>eople 
for  phrases  as  artless  and  simple  as  those  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.  He  frequented  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  the  merry-making,  the  house  of 
birth,  marriage,  or  death,  among  the  common 
people,  in  order  to  catch  the  fullest  expression 
of  their  feelings  in  the  simplest  words.  He  en¬ 
listed  his  friends  in  the  same  service,  begging 
them  to  note  down  for  him  any  peculiar,  sen¬ 
tentious  phrase  ;  “  for,”  said  lie,  “  I  cannot  use 
the  words  heard  in  castles  and  at  courts.”  Not 
a  sentence  of  the  Bible  was  translated  until  he 
had  sought  for  the  briefest,  clearest,  and 
strongest  German  equivalent  to  it.  He  writes, 
iu  1530 :  “  I  have  exerted  myself,  in  translat¬ 
ing,  to  give  pure  and  clear  German,  And  it 
has  verily  happened,  that  we  have  sought  and 
questioned  a  fortnight,  three,  four  weeks,  for  a 
single  word,  and  yet  it  was  not  always  found. 
In  Job  we  so  labored,  Philip  Melanchthon, 
Aurogallus,  and  I,  that  in  four  days  we  some¬ 
times  barely  finished  three  lines.  ...  It  is  well 
enough  to  plow,  when  the  field  is  cleared  ;  but 
to  root  out  stock  and  stone,  and  prepare  the 
ground,  is  what  no  one  will.” 

He  illustrates  his  own  plan  of  translation  by 
an  example  which  is  so  interesting  that  I  must 
quote  it :  “  We  must  not  ask  the  men  of  letters 
in  the  Latin  language  how  we  should  speak 
German,  as  the  asses  do,  but  we  must  ask  the 
mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in  the  lanes, 
the  common  man  in  the  market-place,  and 
read  iu  their  mouths  how  they  speak,  and 
translate  according  thereto  ;  then  they  under¬ 
stand,  for  they  see  we  are  speaking  German  to 
them.  As  when  Christ  says  :  ‘Ex  abundantia 
cordis  os  loquitur.’  Now  if  I  were  to  follow  the 
asses,  they  would  dissect  for  me  the  letters 
and  thus  translate:  ‘Out  of  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  the  heart  speaks  the  mouth.’  Now 
tell  me  is  that  spoken  German  ?  No  German 
would  say  that,  unless  he  meant  that  he  had 
too  much  of  a  heart,  although  even  that  is  not 
correct;  for  superabundance  of  heart  is  no 
German,  any  more  than — superabundance  of 
house,  superabundance  of  cooking-stove,  su¬ 
perabundance  of  bench  ;  but  thus  speaketh  the 
mother  in  the  house,  and  the  common  man : 
‘  whose  heart  is  full,  his  mouth  overflows.’ 
That  is  Germanly  spoken,  such  as  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  do,  but  alas !  not  always  succeed¬ 
ed.” 

Luther  translated  the  Bible  eighty  years  be¬ 
fore  our  English  version  was  produced.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  English  translators 
made  any  use  of  his  labors,  although  they  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  same  plan,  without  following 
it  so  conscientiously.  In  regard  to  accuracy  of 
rendering,  there  is  less  difference.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fulness,  the  strength,  the  tender¬ 
ness,  the  vital  power  of  language,  I  think  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Bible  decidedly  superior  to  our  own. 
The  instinct  of  one  great  man  is  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  if  not  a  safer,  at  least  a  more  satisfactory 
guide  than  the  average  judgment  of  forty-seven 
men.  Luther  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  theo¬ 
logian,  and  as  a  poet  he  was  able  to  feel,  as  no 
theologian  could,  the  intrinsic  difference  of 
spirit  and  character  in  the  different  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  —  not  only  to  feel,  but, 
through  the  sympathetic  quality  of  the  poetic 
nature,  to  reproduce  them.  These  ten  years, 
from  1522  to  1532,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
work,  were  not  only  years  of  unremitting, 
prayerful,  conscientious  labor,  but  also  of 
warm,  bright,  joyous,  intellectual  creation. 
We  can  only  appreciate  his  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  by  comparing  it  with  any  German  prose 
before  his  time. — Bayard  Taylor.  From  Stud¬ 
ies  in  German  Literature. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  knavery  and  sleight 
of  hand  have  been  detected  in  connection  vdth 
the  subject  of  spiritualism,  yet  there  are  many 
things  in  the  so-called  spirit  manifestations 
that  science  has  failed  adequately  to  explain. 
Moreover,  the  well  known  moral  effects  of  the 
subject  upon  its  devotees  are  generally  so  de¬ 
moralizing  and  ruinous  as  to  produce  in  many 
minds  the  belief  that  spirit  manifestations,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  fact  the  doings  of  evil 
spirits.  The  power  of  communicating  with 
famiUar  spirits  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Bible  times,  and  the  Bible  warns  men  against 
its  deadly  influence.  “  Regard  not  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,”  is  one  of  these  admoni¬ 
tions.  Unless  science  shall  find  a  rational  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  spiritual  phenomena,  which 
seems  quite  doubtful  now,  we  see  no  other  con¬ 
clusion  than  that  spiritualism  is  in  fact  a  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ancient  art  of  communicating 
with  familiar  spirits. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  such,  that  spiritualism  is  at¬ 
tested  by  superhuman  {not  supernatural)  acts 
or  phenomena,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  approved 
of  God.  The  devil  himself  may  appear  as  an 
angel  of  light.  The  great  probability  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  spiritualism  is  of  Satanic  origin,  and 
this  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  have  been  utterly  debased 
and  ruined  by  yielding  themselves  to  its  power. 
The  progress  of  such  persons  is  always  down¬ 
ward,  albeit  little  by  little. 


STljf  eijumn  at 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS. 

Dear  Boys :  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  you 
who  read  this  article  would  willingly  cause 
your  mother  one  moment  of  anxiety,  and  yet 
by  mere  thoughtlessness  you  may  add  to  her 
load  of  care.  That  you  may  know  why  I  think 
so,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  lately  seen  and 
hsard. 

One  morning  Frank  came  bounding  into  the 
dining-room  with  his  ball  and  said  ‘  Mamma, 
I  am  going  out  on  the  lawn  to  play  awhile.’ 
His  mother  responded  with  a  willing  word  and 
smile,  glad  that  her  boy  was  happy.  But  as 
time  passed  on  and  he  did  not  appear,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder,  as  she  knew  it  was  unlike  him 
to  be  so  long  amused  with  one  thing ;  and  when 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  and  did  not  respond 
to  her  call,  she  became  somewhat  anxious,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  his  usual  places  of  resort, 
who  returned  with  word  that  he  could  not  be 
found.  Then  his  poor  mother  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  thinking  of  all  the  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  accidents  that  might  have  befallen 
him.  She  had  expected  to  take  an  early  train 
to  meet  an  engagement  in  town,  but  that  had 
to  be  abandoned ;  while  she  went  in  search  of 
her  lost  son.  She  was  just  starting  out  with  a 
heavy  heart,  when  a  neighbor’s  carriage  drove 
up  and  out  jumped  Frank,  his  face  radiant  with 
happiness,  to  meet  his  mother’s  anxious  look, 
for  he  had  had  a  delightful  morning,  and  never 
once  thought  mamma  would  be  worried,  as  he 
knew  she  never  objected  to  his  driving  out  with 
friends.  Ah  boys,  but  mamma  did  not  know 
where  or  with  whom  he  had  gone,  and  might 
so  easily  have  been  spared  all  this  trouble  and 
worry  by  a  little  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
her  boy.  Besides,  it  is  not  right  for  a  boy  or 
girl  to  leave  home  in  this  manner  without  ask¬ 
ing  permission. 

At  another  time  Hai'ry  asked  his  mamma  if 
he  might  go  to  his  uncle’s  office  by  the  wharf, 
to  see  the  boats  come  iu.  ‘  Yes,’  she  replied, 
after  giving  him  many  charges  to  be  careful, 
and  to  return,  without  fail,  by  dinner-time. 
‘O  yes,’  he  said,  ‘  I  only  want  to  stay  a  little 
while.’  But  the  morning  passed,  dinner-time 
came,  and  no  Harry.  The  mother  took  her 
seat  at  table  with  the  other  guests,  but  all  were 
disturbed  by  her  absent  looks  and  anxious  face 
which  was  ever  turning  towards  the  window, 
hoping  to  see  her  tardy  one.  At  length,  when 
the  meal  was  almost  finished,  Harry  appeared, 
full  of  joy,  and  eager  to  tell  of  all  the  fine  sights 
he  had  seen— -the  pretty  yachts,  sail-boats,  ex¬ 
cursion  parties,  and  the  like.  He  had  enjoyed 
himself  greatly  while  his  mother  had  suffered 
keenly,  fearing  some  accident  had  happened 
to  the  only  one  left  of  her  little  flock.  Do,  dear 
boy's,  spare  your  mothers  such  needless  mo¬ 
ments  of  sorrow,  and  remember,  though  you 
may  be  conscious  of  security  and  safety,  she 
cannot  be,  unless  you  consult  her  about  all 
your  pleasures  and  obey  all  her  commands. 

Auguat,  1880.  8.  B.  M. 


ROBBIE’S  SEARCH  FOR  HIS  MOTHER. 

‘Don’t  take  my  mamma  ’way!  Don’t  leave 
me  ’lone !  ’  pleaded  the  voice  of  little  Robbie 
Morris  as  the  entrance  of  two  men  aroused 
him  from  his  sleep  at  the  side  of  the  inanimate 
form  of  his  mother,  whose  spirit  had  just  taken 
its  flight,  having  been  summoned  hence  by  that 
dreadful  messenger  of  death,  the  yellow  fever. 
These  men  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  the  most  pitiful  suffering  and  sorrow, 
that  they  scarcely  heeded  the  little  one’s  voice ; 
but  performed  in  silence  the  mournful  task  of 
conveying  the  lifeless  body  to  the  black  hearse, 
which  had  become  an  object  of  terror  to  all  in 
that  plague-visited  city.  Robbie  followed  the 
men  down  the  stairs,  begging  his  mamma  to 
stop  with  him.  He  reached  the  door  in  time 
to  see  the  men  driving  away,  and  so  attempted 
to  pursue  them  down  the  street. 

His  mournful  cry  for  his  mother  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  kind-hearted  gentleman,  who 
stopped  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  dis¬ 
tress.  The  gentleman  offered  to  take  him 
home,  but  the  little  fellow  objected,  crying 
out  ‘No,  no!  I  want  my  mamma!  I  don’t 
want  to  go  home.  There  isn’t  anybody  any 
more  in  mamma’s  house,  ’cause  everybody  was 
sick.  Papa  was  sick,  and  mamma  wouldn’t 
let  me  and  Nellie  go  to  see  him,  and  we  cried 
’cause  we  didn’t  kiss  him  good-night.  Then 
mamma  told  us  papa  had  gone  to  see  Jesus, 
and  wouldn’t  come  back  any  more.  Nellie  was 
sick,  and  mamma  had  to  rock  her.  She  left 
me  and  baby  in  the  nursery  ’most  all  the  time. 
One  time  I  went  to  see  Nellie  when  mamma 
wasn’t  there,  and  Nellie  was  asleep ;  and  when 
I  tried  to  wake  her  up,  mamma  came  and  took 
me  back  to  stay  with  baby,  ’cause  she  said  Nel¬ 
lie  had  gone  to  papa.  Then  mamma  and  me 
and  baby  stayed  all  ’lone ;  everybody  was  gone. 
When  baby  was  sick,  mamma  took  him  in  the 
bed  with  her — she  had  the  headache  so  bad. 
Then  a  man  came  and  took  baby  ’way  when 
he  was  ’sleep;  but  I  stayed  all  night  on  the 
bed  with  mamma,  just  as  still  as  I  could  be. 
I  didn’t  make  any  noise,  so  she  could  sleep ; 
but  the  men  carried  her  ’way  in  the  black 
wagon,  and  I  can’t  find  her.  Please  do  take 
me  to  my  mamma!  ’ 

The  gentleman  knew  from  Robbie’s  story, 
that  the  dreadful  fever,  which  had  desolated  so 
many  happy  homes,  had  not  spared  Robbie’s 
loved  ones.  Taking  the  little  orphan  in  his 
arms,  he  told  him  that  his  mamma  had  gone 
to  a  beautiful  home  where  Jesus  was,  to  be  with 
his  papa,  Nellie,  and  the  baby,  and  that  some 
day  the  angels  would  come  and  take  him  there, 
too.  The  little  fellow  was  not  reconciled  to 
waiting  any  length  of  time  for  his  mother,  but 
continued  to  sob  ‘But  I  want  my  mamma 
now.  I  can’t  wait  to  go  to  her.  I  don’t  want 
Jesus  to  take  her  away.’ 

The  gentleman  feared  to  take  the  lonely 
child  to  his  home,  lest  he  should  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  own  family,  so  he  carried  Robbie  to 
a  kind  Sister  of  Charity,  who  took  him  to  her 
motherly  heart  and  cared  for  him.  She  found 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  him  with  her,  as  he 
desired  to  start  and  seek  his  mother  whenever 
he  saw  the  street-door  open.  At  length,  in  the 
afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  from  the  house  unseen  by  any 
one.  He  looked  out  upon  the  sky  filled  with 
heavenly  glory,  and  upon  the  soft  fleecy  clouds, 
which  seemed  to  him  but  misty  veils  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  heaven,  and  clapping  his  little 
hands  together,  he  exclaimed  ‘Now  I  know 
I  can  go  to  my  mamma.  ’Way  out  there  is 
where  Jesus  lives,  cause  my  mamma  said  when 
the  door  in  heaven  Is  open,  it  is  beautiful  like 
that.  I’m  going  out  there,  and  I  can  run  in 
quick  and  find  Jesus,  and  tell  Him  I  want  my 
mamma.’ 

Accordingly  with  rapid  steps  he  pursued  his 
way  westward,  and  soon  leaving  the  fairer  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city  behind  him,  he  entered  a  su¬ 
burb  where  poverty  and  filth  had  aided  the 
desolating  work  of  the  fever,  and  where  the 
only  inmates  of  the  houses  were  the  sick  and 
dying.  But  Robbie  heeded  not  the  cries  or 
groans  which  reached  his  ears ;  for  he  was  in¬ 
tent  upon  reaching  the  portal  of  heaven, 
through  which  one  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  beauty.  The  fading  of  the  brilliant 
colors  in  the  sky  made  him  hasten  onward, 
lest  the  door  of  heaven  should  be  closed  before 
he  could  reach  it.  He  soon  came  to  a  stream, 


deep  and  rapid,  which  he  was  unable  to  cross, 
and  while  seeking  for  some  waf,  the  last  gleam 
of  sunlight  had  left  the  sky.  Disappointed  and 
discouraged,  the  poor  little  wanderer  threw 
himself  upon  the  bank,  and  cried  until  the 
gentle  lull  of  sleep  caused  his  troubles  to  be 
forgotten. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  by  Dinah 
Moore,  a  colored  woman,  who  was  returning 
to  her  little  cabin  after  having  spent  the  day 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  many 
of  whom  had  been  forsaken  by  their  friends, 
and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  as  felt 
no  fear  of  death  in  whatever  form  he  appeared, 
but  could  say  with  Dinah  ‘  I  aint  one  bit  afeerd. 
In  de  Lor’s  own  time,  I’s  goin’  home  to  glory, 
an’  it  don’t  make  no  difference  to  me  when  dat 
time  come ;  I’s  ready.’  Gathering  the  sleeping 
child  in  her  arms,  she  carried  him  to  her  little 
home,  saying  ‘  Poo’  little  lamb,  who  lef’  you 
all  ’lone  ?  I  jus’  take  you  right  ’long  home, 
honey.’ 

As  she  laid  him  upon  the  cot  in  her  little 
cabin,  he  murmured  the  words  ‘  Mamma  ’  and 
‘Jesus,’  which  caused  Dinah  to  soliloquize: 
‘  Gees  yes,  honey,  I  reck’n  I  jus’  knowed  it 
all.  Dat  drefful  yallow  fever  has  been  an’  done 
his  work.  I  ’spect  like  you  has  him  too,  deah 
chile ;  but  ole  Dinah  ’ll  take  keer  o’  you.  She’ll 
jus’  keep  ’r  safe  till  Jesus  comes  dis  way.’ 

Through  the  long  weary  watches  of  the  night 
this  faithful  servant  of  the  Master  sat  by  Rob¬ 
bie’s  bedside,  and  listened  to  his  calls  for  his 
mamma,  and  his  incoherent  murmurs  because 
he  could  jnot  find  the  door  of  Jesus’  house.  As 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  cast  their  bright¬ 
ness  across  the  little  bed,  Robbie,  starting  up 
with  outstretched  hands  and  a  face  full  of  light 
and  joy,  cried  out  ‘O  my  dear  mamma!  I 
knew  you  would  come  for  me.  I  knew  Jesus 
would  let  you,  ’cause  I  was  all  ’lone.  Mamma ! 
Jesus!’  and  as  he  fell  back  upon  the  pillow, 
his  spirit  passed  through  the  door  of  heaven, 
where  he  had  found  his  mother  waiting  at  the 
threshold,  to  guide  his  steps  to  the  throne  of 
Jesus,  in  the  ‘City  of  Gold.’ 

Kathaeine  Walbbidge. 


BOYS  MAKE  MEN. 

When  you  see  a  ragged  urchin 
Standing  wistful  in  the  street, 

With  torn  hat  and  kneeless  trousers, 
Dirty  face  and  bare  red  feet. 

Pass  not  by  the  child  unheeding ; 

Smile  upon  him.  Mark  me,  when 
He’s  grown  old  he’ll  not  forget  it ; 

For  remember,  boys  make  men. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  grandslre. 

With  his  eyes  aglow  with  joy. 

Bring  to  mind  some  act  of  kindness — 
Something  said  to  him,  a  boy  ? 

Or  relate  some  slight  or  coldness 
With  a  brow  all  clouded,  when 
He  recalled  some  heart  too  thoughtless 
To  remember  boys  make  men  ! 

Let  us  try  to  add  some  pleasure 
To  the  life  of  every  boy ; 

For  each  child  needs  tender  interest 
In  its  sorrow  and  its  joy. 

Call  your  boys  home  by  its  brightness ; 

They  avoid  the  household  when 
It  is  cheerless  with  unkindness ; 

For  remember — boys  make  men. 


ABOUT  DUNCES. 

Fisher  Ames  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  Edward  Everett  at  thirteen  ;  Bish¬ 
op  Heber  translared  ‘  Pheedrus  ’  into  English 
at  seven ;  Adda  Seward  repeated  from  memory 
the  first  three  books  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  at 
nine ;  and  Lord  Brougham  wrote  on  philoso¬ 
phy  at  eighteen. 

But  all  eminent  men  have  not  been  remark¬ 
able  for  early  attainments.  Some  of  the  grand¬ 
est  spirits  that  the  world  has  ever  known— men 
whose  works  and  memory  are  enduring — were 
regarded  in  youth  as  dunces.  They  flowered 
late,  but  bore  the  rarest  fruit. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  for  a  boy  of 
moderate  abilities,  who  aims  to  do  his  best,  to 
be  told  that  others  accomplished  in  childhood 
what  he  can  do  only  by  hard  study  in  the  best 
years  of  his  youth.  But  such  a  boy  should  not 
relax  his  efforts.  He  will  succeed  if  he  gives 
his  heart  and  mind  to  the  work. 

That  distinguished  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  after  speaking  of  those  who  zealously 
cultivate  inferior  powers  of  mind,  said  of  such 
a  pupil :  ‘  I  would  stand  to  that  man  hat  in 
hand.’  He  once  spoke  sharply  to  a  dull  boy, 
who  replied  ‘  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir  ? 
Indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.  ’ 

Dr.  Arnold  said  he  never  so  felt  a  rebuke  in 
his  life. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  pronounced  a  dunce  in 
his  early  school  days.  He  stood  low  in  his 
classes,  and  seemed  to  have  no  relish  for  study. 
One  day  the  ‘  bright  boy  ’  of  the  school  gave 
him  a  Idck  in  the  stomach,  which  caused  him 
severe  pain.  The  insult  stung  young  Newton 
to  the  quick,  and  he  resolved  to  make  iiimself 
felt  and  respected  by  improved  scholarsUp. 
He  applied  himself  resolutely  to  study,  and  ere 
long  stood  in  his  classes  above  the  boy  who 
had  kicked  him,  and  ultimately  became  the 
first  scholar  in  the  school. 

Newton  owed  his  preeminence  in  his  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  more  to  perseverance  and  ap¬ 
plication  than  to  any  marvellous  natural  en- 
downments. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  than  whom  no  boy  could 
appear  more  stupid,  was  the  butt  of  ridicule. 
A  school  dame,  after  wonderful  patience  and 
perseverance,  taught  him  the  alphabet — a 
thing  which  she  deemed  creditable  to  her 
school,  and  which  she  lived  to  mention  with 
pride  when  her  "pupil  became  famous.  He 
made  no  progress  in  the  exact  studies,  but 
liked  history  and  Latin  poetry. 

He  was  a  sore  trial  to  his  ambitious  mother, 
who  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  quicken  his 
wits  by  her  sharp  words. 

His  relatives,  teachers,  and  school-mates  all 
told  him  he  was  a  fool,  which  verdict  he  did 
not  dispute,  but  took  good-humoredly.  Even 
when  he  had  produced  the  ‘  Traveller,’  an  em¬ 
inent  critic  said  to  a  friend  ‘  Sir,  I  do  believe 
that  Goldsmith  wrote  that  poem ;  and  that, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  believing  a  great  deal.’ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  dull  boy,  and  when 
attending  the  University  at  Edinburgh  he  went 
by  the  name  of  ‘  The  Great  Blockhead.’  But 
he  wasted  no  time  on  trifles,  and  in  pursuing  a 
study  that  he  loved — as,  for  example,  history  or 
the  classics — he  was  persevering  and  method¬ 
ical.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  knowledge 
on  a  subject  that  interested  him,  increased  un¬ 
til  it  lay  like  a  great  volume  on  his  mind. 
When  Walter  Scott  began  to  make  use  of  that 
knowledge,  society  gave  him  another  name, 
somewhat  different  from  the  Edinburgh  appel¬ 
lation.  It  was  ‘  The  Great  Magician.’ 

Hutton,  the  antiquarian,  whose  knowledge 
of  books  was  deemed  remarkable,  was  slow  to 
learn  when  a  boy.  He  was  sent  to  school  to  a 
certain  Mr.  Meat.  He  thus  tells  his  experi¬ 
ence  :  ‘  My  master  took  occasion  to  beat  my 
head  against  the  wall,  holding  it  by  the  hair, 
but  he  could  never  beat  any  learning  into  it.’ 

Sheridan  found  it  hard  to  acquire  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  learning.  His  mother  deemed  it  her 
duty  to  inform  his  teacher  that  he  was  not 
bright  to  learn  like  other  boys.  Adam  Clarke 
was  pronounced  by  his  father  to  be  ‘  a  grievous 
dunce,’  and  Dr.  Chalmers  was  pronounced  by 
.  his  teacher  as  an  ‘  incorrigible  ’  one.  Chatter- 
ton  was  dismissed  from  school  by  his  master, 
who  finding  himself  unable  to  teach  him  any¬ 
thing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  settled  it  that 
the  boy  was  a  ‘  fool.’ 

Teachers  are  apt  to  become  impatient  over 
dull  scholars,  and  predict  of  them  that  they 
will  never  come  to  anything.  Such  uncalled 
for  prophecies  ought  to  discourage  no  scholar 
who  tries  to  do  well.  A  certain  Edinburgh  pro¬ 
fessor  once  pronounced  upon  a  student  this 
severe  opinion :  ‘  Dunce  you  are,  and  dunce 
you  will  ever  remain.’  That  student  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

If  a  dull  boy  feels  an  inspiration  stirring 
within  to  know  something  worthy  in  literature, 
science,  or  art,  let  him  set  his  face  as  a  flint  to¬ 
wards  his  object ;  let  him  be  patient,  hopeful 
and  self-reliant,  unmoved  by  laughter,  undis- 
couraged  by  evil  prophecies. — Moravian. 
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1830.  Of  this  number  five  are  in  New  London  As¬ 
sociation.  The  oldest  living  pastor  is  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus.  The  oldest  pastor 
in  active  service  is  Rev.  Austin  Putnam  of  Whlt- 
neyvllle,  ordained  March  6,  1834.  If  continued  in 
his  present  pastorate  to  March  6,  1884,  the  honor 
awaits  him  of  preaching  the  next  half-century  ser¬ 
mon.  New  Britain  South  has  the  largest  member¬ 
ship,  659 ;  also  the  largest  Sabbath-school,  845. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

SangertiM. — A  joint  celebration  of  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  church  of 
Kaatsban  and  Saugerties,  will  talce  place 'in  the 
old  “  Kaatsbaan  ”  church  on  the  19th  of  October 
next.  The  ediflce  was  erected  148  years  ago,  in 
1732. 

Growth  of  Thirty-two  Years. — The  Reformed  Dutch 
Church : 

lBi8.  1880.  Inereatt. 

Ministers .  ^3  544  351 

Churches .  310  278 

Communicants . 34,100  80,208  46,108 

The  growth  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
thirty- two  years : 

1848.  1880.  Increate. 

Ministers .  248  734  486 

Ck>ngregstlons .  706  1,383  673 

Members . 49,036  154,742  105,702 

The  more  rapid  growth  of  the  latter  arises  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  the  larger  emigration  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  German  churches  are  most  numerous 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  are  the  weakest,  or  even  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  South. 

Freemasonry. — The  Christian  Intelligencer,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  action  of  the  late  Synod,  wlien  this 
subject  created  marked  attention  in  that  body, 
says :  “We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  good  autlior- 
ity,  that  the  action  of  the  last  General  Synod  re¬ 
specting  Freemasonry  is  generally,  if  not  univer¬ 
sally,  regarded  within  our  own  churches,  and  by 
the  religious  press  of  other  denominations,  as 
wisely  and  permanently  taken.  The  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  were  expre.ssed  in  a  communication 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  paper,  have  evidently 
been  removed  by  ‘the  sober  second  thought’  of 
those  who  were  expected  to  reopen  the  question  in 
the  West.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  will 
henceforth  regard  this  as  one  of  the  settled  mat¬ 
ters  of  our  Church  polity  in  the  future — a  ‘  res  ad- 
iudicata,’  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed  or  unsettled, 
but  left  on  the  good  and  strong  foundation  upon 
which  it  now  rests.” 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Long  Island.  —  In  Long  Island  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  84  Sunday-schools,  with  17,478  mem¬ 
bers.  Their  contributions  last  year  were  $19,650, 
while  the  parishes  gave  for  their  support  $9,047.25. 

Against  Alteration. — In  England  two  petitions, 
one  of  them  signed  by  50,000  persons,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
against  any  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Southern  Ohio. — At  the  sixth  annual  Convention 
the  Bishop  said  in  his  address :  “In  the  past  five 
years  2,000  persons  have  been  confirmed.  I  have 
admitted  to  the  order  of  deacons  8  persons,  and 
11  to  the  order  of  priests.  Eight  churches  have 
been  consecrated.  There  were  39  clergymen  ca¬ 
nonically  resident  at  our  first  Convention,  in  May, 
1875 :  of  this  number,  20  remain ;  1  has  died,  1  has 
been  deposed  at  his  own  request,  and  17  have  re¬ 
moved  from  the  diocese.  Thirty-one  have  been 
added,  making  the  present  number  51,  which,  with 
2  soon  to  be  transferred,  makes  a  gain  of  14  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years.  Only  four  parishes  have  been 
organized,  because  we  have  discouraged  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  missions  into  organized  parishes  until  they 
should  become  self-supporting,  and  give  promise 
of  permanence.  But  there  has  been  an  encourag¬ 
ing  growth  in  the  number  of  congregations,  in 
1875  the  diocese  consisted  of  44  organized  parish¬ 
es,  and  3  or  4  missionary  congregations.  In  1880 
we  have  48  organized  parishes,  and  19  missionary 
congregations,  making  a  total  of  67  congregations 
of  our  Church  in  Soutliern  Ohio — an  increase  of  19 
congregations.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  there 
were  li  congregations  of  our  Church  in  1875 ;  w  e 
have  now  22  parishes  and  missions.” 

Pennsylvania. — The  following  summary  is  derived 
from  the  Journal  of  the  ninety-sixth  Convention  : 
Number  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese, 
19;  clergy,  199;  parishes  in  union  with  the  Con¬ 
vention,  il7 ;  parishes  not  in  union  with  the  Con¬ 
vention,  5 ;  number  of  churches,  117 ;  chapels,  26 ; 
sittings  in  churches,  60,000;  sittings  in  chapels, 
6,310;  Sunday-school  buildings,  58;  parsonages, 
56;  cemeteries,  46;  number  of  baptisms  during 
the  last  Conventional  year  1,870,  of  which  508 
were  adults;  confirmations,  1,707;  communicants 
added,  1,831 ;  died  or  removed,  882 ;  present  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants,  25,263 ;  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers,  209;  Sunday-school  pupils,  6,439.  Expendi¬ 
tures  and  appropriations :  Current  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  salaries,  $346,1.58.50;  repairs,  etc.,  $47,975 
.20;  payment  of  debts,  $95,495.72;  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  $17,830.75;  Domestic  Missions,  $22,671.81; 
Indian  Missions,  $6,687.08;  Diocesan  Missions, 
$7,029.50 ;  estimated  value  of  parochial  property, 
$6,600,000 ;  amount  of  clerical  salaries,  $185,000. 

METHODIST. 

Dedications. — The  Michigan  Advocate  of  August 
7  states  that  Bishop  Bowman  has  dedicated  1,000 
churches;  and  that  “the  brethren  of  Port  Huron 
District  propose  to  add  three  to  the  number  this 
week.” 

Journey  Continued. — Bishop  Simpson,  after  the 
partial  recovery  of  Mrs.  Simpson,  concluded  to 
proceed  on  his  journey  westward,  and,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  one  of  his  daughters,  has  already  gone 
forward  by  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan.  His  other  daughter  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  remain  in  this  country. 

Receiving  Membere. — Rev.  G.  R.  Vanhorne,  of  the 
Michigan-avenue  Methodist  church,  Chicago,  con¬ 
ducted  an  impressive  service  recently,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reception  of  a  large  class  of  proba¬ 
tioners  as  full  members.  The  classes,  with  their 
respective  leaders,  were  ranged  about  the  pulpit, 
while  the  pastor  read  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Discipline  which  declared  the  obligations  both  of 
leaders  and  their  classes. 

Methodist  Missions. — The  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Methodint  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  in  its 
German  Conference  1,117  preachers  and  members, 
and  859  scholars ;  in  its  Indian  Conference,  5,723 
preachers  and  members,  besides  135  Echita  In¬ 
dians  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  in  the  province 
of  Kiangsee,  China,  5  missionaries,  8  native 
preachers,  2  women  missionaries,  6  Bible  wo¬ 
men,  19  Sunday-school  teachers,  11  day-school 
teachers,  97  members,  186  scholars  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  105  in  day-schools.  There  are  also 
flourishing  missions  in  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Fitting  Words. — At  the  recent  Wesleyan  Confer¬ 
ence  in  England  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  present  and 
made  a  short  address.  He  said  if  any  denomina¬ 
tions  had  a  grip  of  truth  he  believed  they  were  the 
Wesleyans  and  the  Baptists.  He  belonged  to  the 
“  know-nothings,”  for  he  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  men  save  Jesus  and  Him  crucified. 
Their  business  was  to  believe  the  Word  of  God 
and  to  preach  it.  He  was  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  its  verbal  in¬ 
spiration.  But  in  these  days  there  was  no  sure 
ground  for  some  people;  they  allowed  one  doc¬ 
trine  after  another  to  slip  away  from  them.  He 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  understand  that  the  most 
of  their  victories  would  come  by  faith. 

LUTHERAN. 

An  Exceedingly  Small  Salary. — In  the  last  issue  of 
the  Kirckenfreund,  Rev.  F.  W.  Scheibel  of  the 
Lutheran  Nebraska  Synod,  and  located  in  Amazon, 
of  that  State,  says  that  in  four  years  his  people 
have  been  able  to  pay  him  only  $110.  His  parish¬ 
ioners  are  mostly  German  Russians,  and  came  to 
this  country  very  poor. 

Lutheran  Home  Missionaries. — Rev.  T.  F.  Dom- 
blaser  is  the  only  English  Lutheran  travelling 
missionary  in  the  West.  Kansas  is  his  field.  The 
Missouri  Synod  has  had  for  some  time  Rev.  G. 
Toenjes.  In  Nebraska  is  Rev.  Prof.  J.  C.  Brod- 
ffihrer,  who  oflSclates  in  both  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  German  Iowa  Synod  has  a  travelling 
missionary,  and  the  Missouri  Lutherans  are  also 
represented.  Rev.  Enoch  Smith  is  General 
Lutheran  missionary  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
The  Swedes  at  one  time  had  one.  This  gives 
seven  Lutheran  travelling  missionaries  in  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  most  of  whom 
are  German. 

Dedicating  a  Panonage. — It  is  quite  uncommon  in 
this  country  to  dedicate  a  parsonage,  but  such  was 
the  case  in  a  Lutheran  congregation  at  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Pa.,  August  1st.  According  to  previous  ar¬ 
rangements,  Rev.  J.  H.  Weber  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  and  Rev.  P.  S.  Hooper  solicited  sub- . 
scriptions  from  the  people,  in  the  church.  The  con¬ 
gregation  then  proceeded  to  the  parsonage,  where 
other  dedicatory  services  took  place.  It  was  ded¬ 
icated  free  of  debt,  as  every  church  building  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Weber  made  an  address ;  Mr.  Hooper 
offered  the  prayer,  the  assembled  people  sang  the 
doxology,  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  ^Christ,  pro¬ 
nounce  the  benediction. 

BAPTIST. 

Union. — The  Baptist  churches  of  Wales  are 
divided  into  sects  as  here,  but  documents  are  now 
extant,  proving  that  they,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire¬ 
land,  were  associated  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

Anniveraary. — The  church  at  Flemlngton,  N.  J., 
(Rev.  T.  E.  Vassar  pastor,)  recently  celebrated  its 
eighty-second  anniversary.  It  was  started  with 
fifteen  members  and  1,400  persons  have  been 
connected  with  it.  Five  churches  have  gone  out 


from  it,  and  it  has  raised  $200,000  for  all  purposes. 
Its  membership  is  506. 

Soman  Catholic  Failure. — A  Baptist  minister  of 
Virginia  says  there  is  no  fear  that  the  Catholics 
will  win  many  freedmen.  Ho  says  “  I  will  put 
John  Jasper  against  any  Catholic  Bishop  this  side 
of  Rome.  Go  to  one  of  those  colored  churches  In 
Richmond  and  hear  them  sing  the  ‘  Old  Ship  of 
Zion,’  and  you  will  feel  that  we  have  not  much  to 
fear  from  the  effort  of  the  Catholics  to  proselyte 
them.” 

Baptist  Reading.— The  Point  Chautauqua  Baptist 
Union  has  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which 
they  state  is  very  important : 

Resolveil,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
arrange  and  recommend  a  course  of  reading  in 
general  religious  and  in  denominational  literature, 
adapted  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  members  of  our  Baptist  congregations  and 
others,  as  can  be  induced  to  undertake  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  course. 

Publication  Society.— The  colj)orteurs  and  Sunday- 
school  missionaries  of  this  Society  are  now  ap¬ 
pointed  for  thirty-two  of  the  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  country,  as  many  as  six  being  in  one 
State,  and  four  in  another;  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  ten  in  a  short  time,  to  be  employed  in 
a  third  State.  The  colporteur  force  is  much 
larger  this  year  than  in  recent  years. 

Ancient  Form  of  Baptism.— The  Independent,  in  its 
statements  respecting  the  ancient  form  of  bap¬ 
tism,  declares  that  prior  to  “  1641  none  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  known  as  Baptists  were  immersed. 
John  Smitli  was  baptized  by  sprinkling;  as  also 
were  John  Spillsbury,  William  Kiffln,  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Providence, 
and  John  Clarke  and  his  church  in  Newport.^  The 
English  Baptists  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  immersing  fiH  as  a  religious  cere¬ 

mony  before  the  year  1641,  and  there  is  good 
ground  to  conclude  that  ttie  American  Baptists 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before  the  year 
1644.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bermuda.— The  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
British  colonies,  is  at  Bermuda,  having  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  1719.  The  congregation  is  a  century  older, 
dating  from  the  first  settlement  of  Scotcli  emi¬ 
grants  in  1612. 

Miesiouaiy  Societies  of  the  World. — Prof.  Christlieb 
has  furnished  some  interesting  statements  con¬ 
cerning  Foreign  Missions.  He  states  that  there 
are  seventy  missionary  Societies.  Of  these  there 
are  twenty-seven  in  Great  Britain,  eighteen  in 
America,  nine  in  Germany.  The  enrolled  con- 
vex’ts  from  heathenism  amount  to  1,650,000,  a 
larger  number  having  been  brought  from  idolatry 
in  1878  than  the  whole  number  of  Christian  adher¬ 
ents  on  missionary  fields  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  ordained  missionaries  from  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  number  2,500,  and  the  native  preachers 
and  catechists  23,000.  The  income  of  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  is  placed  at  about  $5,762,000, 
of  which  one-half  comes  from  Great  Britain.  A 
Christian  literature  has  been  given  in  more  than 
seventj’  barbarous  languages,  and  600,000  scholars 
are  in  mission  schools. 

Sunday-schools  of  the  World. — The  following  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Sunday-school  work  throughout  the 
world,  is  approximately  correct: 

Sunday-schools.  Teachers.  Scholars- 

Canada .  6,400  41,712  340,170 

United  Statess .  82,261  886,328  6,623,124 

England  and  Wales..  . .  422,250  3,800,000 

Scotland .  ..  47,972  494,533 

Ireland .  ..  32,548  384,627 

Australia .  ..  3,910  68,915 

New  Zealand .  ..  1,101  9,947 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  the 
British  Dominions  is  547,557  teachers  and  5,067,102 
scholars,  or  altogether  5,616,745  souls  connected 
with  Sunday-school  work  in  the  Empire,  not  in¬ 
cluding  India.  In  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
there  were  20,000  teachers  and  100,000  scholars ; 
in  India,  China,  Africa,  Polynesia  and  tlie  West 
Indies,  2,000  teachers  and  100,000  scholars;  in 
South  America  3,000  teachers  and  152,000  scholars. 
Altogether  there  are  in  the  world  1,460,881  teach¬ 
ers  and  12,340,316  scholars,  or  a  total  of  13,801,197. 
In  Europe  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  each  country  were  as  follows: 

Switzerland .  405  |  Italy .  150 

Spain .  100  France . 1,060 

Portugal .  30  I  Oermany . 1,977 

In  Japan  there  are  forty  schools.  This  is  tiie 
result  of  the  work  of  100  years. 

FAMINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Hartt,  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  22  North 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  during  the  past  week  of  the  following  sums 
for  the  relief  of  Famine  Sufferers  in  Persia,  which 
have  been  forwarded : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Skelton,  Dansville,  N.  V.,  $1;  61rs.  James 
Davidson,  Dansvillo,  N.  Y.,  1;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Dalzell,  Daus- 
Tllle,  N.  Y.,  6;  Friends  in  Martlnsburg,  N.  Y.,  2;  Friends  in 
Turin,  N.  Y.,  4:  Concord,  Mich.,  Presbyterian  church  col¬ 
lection,  17;  A  Friend,  Auburn,  5;  Mr.  Earl  Williams,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  Y.,  1 ;  A  Tiny  Trifle,  through  the  Christian  Union, 
1;  S.  S.,  through  the  Christian  Union,  2;  X.  Y.  Z.,  through 
the  Christian  Union,  2;  Bev.  8.  C.  Sherman,  Nassau,'  N.  Y., 
through  the  Christian  Union,  6. 


The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Cherry  Valley, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  74  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Tldloute,  Pa  ,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church  ol 
Bradford,  on  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7  P.  M. 

JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Us  next  stated 
meeting  at  Ithaca,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21st,  at  2  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  14th,  at  2  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Howell,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  ;30  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  I’resbytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
at  Lafayette,  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  13th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

W.  8.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Vtneenni  s,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Presbytery  will  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
Reunion.  Prcsbyterlal  asBessment  upon  the  churches,  to 
be  paid  at  this  meeting.  Is  throe  cents  per  capita. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Prcsbyterlal  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  also  be  held  the  same  day. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  semiannual 
meeting  on  'Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  In  the 
Woodland-avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Cleveland,  and  bo 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Scott,  the  modera  or. 
Important  business  will  come  before  the  meeting,  and  a 
full  attendance  Is  requested.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.— The  call  for  a  special 
meeting  at  Fayetteville  Is  hereby  revoked.  A  special  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  Fulton,  .V.  1'.,  on  the,  l$t  day  of  ^ptemher,  at 
2  7’.  M.,  tor  the  examination,  ordination,  and  installation 
of  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs;  also  for  the  dismission  of  Rev.  R. 
L.  Bachman  to  the  Utica  Presbytery. 

JOHN  R.  LEWIS,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geuesee  will  hold  Its  Fall  meeting 
In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Pike,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
13th,  at  7  P.  M.  JOS.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  semi¬ 
annual  session  In  the  church  of  Waddinglon,  on  Tuesday, 
August  31,  at  7J  P.  M.  JAMES  GARDNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Raisin,  on 
Tuesday.  Sept.  7,  at  7J  P.  M.  W.  8.  ’TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Zanesville  Will  meet  at  Keene, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M.  Conveyance  will  be 
at  Cohoctou  at  3  P.  M.  J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  BiifTalo  will  hold  Its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  Westlleld,  on  Monday,  Sopt  13th,  at  7^  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Neb.,  ou  'Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  7^  P.  M. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


Thubbee— On  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  at  the  residence  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Hannum,  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  Editha  Bab¬ 
cock,  wife  of  Ira  Edward  Thurber  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hawley-  At  Washington,  Mass.,  August  11th,  1880, 
Mrs.  Sabah  A.,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  P.  Hawley, 
late  of  Jersey  City,  aged  63  years  and  11  months. 

Beabdsley— Mbs.  Clabissa  Pomeboy  Rust,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Obadiah  C.  Beardsley,  died  at  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  July  29, 1880.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Titus 
and  Charlotte  Pomeroy  Rust,  and  was  born  in  Pompey, 
N.  Y.,  April  5, 1805.  In  early  childhood  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  a  home  for  her.  In  October,  1830,  she  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mr.  Beardsley,  with  whom  she  lived 
(using  her  own  words)  “  in  much  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  nearly  forty-five  years.”  Her  husband  died  in 
1874,  having  been  for  several  years  almost  helpless. 
With  the  devotion  and  tenderness  of  a  loving  wife,  she 
watched  over  him  in  his  feeble  condition,  and  finally 
let  him  down  gently  into  the  grave.  She  was  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  seven  children.  Only  one,  a  widowed  daughter, 
survives  her.  In  all  her  trials  she  was  calm,  resigned, 
confiding  in  God.  With  a  gentle  spirit  and  an  amiable 
disposition  was  combined  a  consistent  piety  which  ac¬ 
tuated  her  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  As  the  wife  of  a 
minister  of  Christ  she  was  unassuming,  prudent,  faith¬ 
ful  in  every  duty.  Her  last  sickness  was  short,  but  she 
was  prepared  for  its  issue.  She  had  a  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  A  short  time  before  she  died  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  “  It  is  hard  to  part  with  you,  but 
I  am  getting  old,  and  if  I  should  live  I  might  be  of 
great  care  to  you.  It  is  better  perhaps  that  I  should 
go  now.  The  Lord  has  alwara  cared  for  us.  I  have 
lost  none  of  my  confidence  in  Him.  You  need  not  fear 
for  the  future.  He  will  provide  for  you.”  Thus  com¬ 
mitting  herself  and  all  her  interests  to  the  Saviour,  she 
passed  away  in  peace.  b.  s.  e. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  16th. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Booms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

Bev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  In  the  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
16th,  at  3  P.  M.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

New  York,  August  6, 1880. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will 
begin  on  Thursday,  Sept.  2d,  on  which  day  new  students 
will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture 
will  be  delivered  on  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  September  7, 1880.  A  Post  Graduate 
Course  has  been  organized.  For  catalogue  or  additional 
Information,  apply  to  Prof.  S.  J.  WILSON, 

316  Ridge  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S  BAZAR, 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September,  1880. 
Students  required  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  Faculty  are  Drs.  Scott,  Burrowes,  Alexander,  and 
Rev.  John  Hemphill.  For  Informaticm  Inquire  of  Dr.  Scott, 
621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

May  10th,  1880. _ 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  begins  Sept.  1, 1880.  The  rate  of  expense  Is  low. 
Students  can  be  aided  as  heretofMre.  The  new  building  for 
students  Is  spacious  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  affording 
each  occupant  a  sleeping  room  and  a  room  for  study,,  both 
freshly  furnished.  The  library  and  other  facilities  are 
large  and  constantly  increasing.  Training  in  the  delivery 
of  sermons  Is  made  a  specialty. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  Inaugurated  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology,  Sopt.  14. 
The  services  on  that  occasion  will  Include  an  address  by 
Bev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  and  an  Inaugural  address  by 
Prof.  Upson. 

W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  Thursday,  Sept.  9th,  1880,  with 
devotional  services  In  the  new  chapel  at  8J  o’clock  A.  M. 
Address  by  Prof.  Eells  in  the  evening. 

For  catalogues  or  Information,  apply  to 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

fYanted.— D.  H.  Patty  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  ol  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  want  a  lew  good,  reliable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Vines 
and  Shrubs,  through  this  and  adjoining  States.  They 
promise  steady  employment  to  good  salesmen.  For  full 
particulars,  address,  with  references,  D.  H.  Patty  k  Co., 
721  Brood  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HABPEB’s  Magazine . ) 

Habpeb’s  Weekly . 5  One  Year 

HABPEB’s  BAZAB . ) 

Habpeb’b  Magazine . 1  „  Year 

HABPEB’S  WEEKLY . J 

HABPEB’S  MAGAZINE . \  „ 

HABPEB’S  BAZAB . (  "“®  *®“ 

HABPEB’S  WEEKLY . 1  „  Year 

HABPEB’S  BAZAB . i  ‘^“®  *®“'^ 


HABFER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

The  Preshsteriao  Journal 

Of  Philadelphia  will  Issue  an  unusually  interesting  num¬ 
ber  on  the  24th  Inst.,  containing  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  31st  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  San  Francisco,  which  will  be  of  value  to  Su- 
perintendents  of  Sunday-schools  as  suggestive  for  similar 
exercises  in  their  own  schools,  also  a  letter  from  Bev.  I.  M 
Condit  on  the  “  Chinese  Question.”  The  Missionary  CoL 
umn  will  have  an  article  on  “  Missions  In  Japan,"  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  next  “  Monthly  Concert,"  valuable  editorials 
etc.,  etc.  This  Issue  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  three-cent  stamps— or  the  Journal  will  be  sent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  for  60  cents.  Address, 


OENT.NET. 

-4^  ■■  ^  ^  Security  Three  to  Six 

Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Bullclings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  evqr  been  lost.  26th  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

KOUNTZE  BEOTHEES, 

BANKEltS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Equitable  Building.) 

letters  of  OREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


■’^I^ANTED — Mercantile  employment,  in  or  out  of  .Veto 
I'orfc,  by  a  good  business  man,  aged  40.  Is  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  as  Offlee  Manager,  Corresponding  Clerk,  or  Accountant, 
or  doing  general  office  or  out-door  work.  Refers  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Field,  office  of  “  The  Evangelist,”  to  whose  care  please 
address  ADVERTISER. 

NESTLE'S  MILK  FOOD 

Should  be  used  by  mothers  of  nursing  children.  Contains 
nothing  Injurious,  and  requiring  only  water  to  prepare  It 
for  use;  the  danger  of  Impure  milk  Is  avoided. 

For  sale  by  druggists  anil  grocers.  A  pamphlet  with  full 
particulars  sent  by  addressing 

THOMAS  LEEMING  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

'■MEN.SIONNAT  Protestant  Fran^ais  pour  jeunes  per- 
sonnes.  Madame  de  Coppet,  223  Boulevard  P6relre, 
Paris.  Prix  tr6s  mod^res.  Excellentes  r^fdrencee.  Envoi 
franco  du  prospectus. 


llJJtirtrtlsemcntfif* 

HARP  EE’S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 

CONTAINS  : 

THE  AMERICAN  GRACES.  By  EUGENE  L.  DIDIEB. 

ILLUSTKATIONS. — Elizabeth  Caton,  Lady  Stafford. — Mary 
Caton,  Marchioness  of  Wellesley.— Louisa  Caton,  Duchess 
of  Leeds. 

FISH  AND  MEN  IN  THE  MAINE  ISLANDS.— II.  By  W.  H. 
BISHOP. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Repairing  Damages.- Looking  for  the 
Fleet. — Ligbt-HuUBO,  Monhegan. — Oil  Duty. — Monhogan 
Post-Office. — Glimpse  of  a  Fortune. — Among  the  Fleet. — 
Mackerel  Schooner :  dressing  Fish  from  last  Catch. — Har- 
I>oonlng  Sword-Fish.— Story  of  the  Sea-Fight. — First  Visit 
to  the  Banks. — Under  Flro  —Arrival  of  the  Doctor. — Mid¬ 
night  Watch  on  the  “  Hascall." — Stowing  Seines  from  last 
Catch. — Bringing  ashore  the  Nets. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  GEORGE  III.  By  K.  M.  ROWLAND. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — George  III.— Queen  Charlotte  — George 
Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  ol  Wales. — Frederick,  Duke 
of  York. — Charlotte,  Princess  Royal.— Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.  —  Princess  Augusta.  —  Princess 
Mary.- Princess  Ellzabi-th. — Caroline,  wife  ol  the  Prince 
ol  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  —  Princess  Charlotte, 
Daughter  of  George  IV.— Duke  ol  WUriemberg. — Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland. — Duchess  of  York.- Princess  Ame¬ 
lia. — Princess  Sophia.— Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  King 
ol  Belgium. — William  Frederick,  Duke  ol  Gloucester  — 
Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex. — Adolphus,  Duke 
of  Cambridge.— Queen  Adelaide. 

BY-PATHS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS.— III.  By  ReBEOCA  HABD- 
INO  DAVIS. 

Illustrations. — View  on  the  Tuckesoege,  on  the  Road 
to  Qualla. — Cherokee. — The  Prison  at  Waynesvllle. — Split¬ 
ting  and  cutting  Mica. — Ancient  Indian  Mound  at  Frank¬ 
lin —Indian  Relics.— In  the  Blue  Ridge.— Cullasaga  Falls. 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Highlands. — Whitesides. — 'View 
from  Whitesides. — Toccoa  Falls. 

THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS’  PARADISE  BESIDE  THE  LOIRE. 
By  MONCUBE  D.  CONWAY. 

Illustrations.- Chateau  d’U.ssey. — Portal  of  Marmou- 
tler. — Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. — The  Lourdes  Appart- 
tlon.— Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  at  Salette.— The  pierced 
Stone. 

AMID  THE  GRASSES.  A  POEH.  By  WILLIAM  M.  BBIGOB. 

With  Five  Illuttratienu. 

SQUATTER  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK.  By  WILLIAM  H.  BlDE- 
INO. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.- Head-Piece.— Old  and  New.— On  the 
Border  of  Central  Park  —Garden  In  a  Hollow.— Planting. 
— Going  to  Market. — An  Interior. — Cliff  Dwellings. 

MOTHERHOOD.  A  POEM.  By  Mrs.  J.  P.  MoBOAN. 

WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.  By  WILLIAM 
Black. 

CHAPTERS  XLI.-XLIII. 

WiOt  Two  llluttrations. 

-AMANDER.  A  STORY.  By  ROSE  TEBBY  COOKE. 

WASHINGTON  8QU.ARE.  A  NOVEL.  By  HENBY  JAMES,  Jr. 

CHAPTERS  XIII.-XVIII. 

THE  BED  HORSE  TAVERN. 

A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S  ADVENTURE.  A  STORY.  By 
ANNA  Bowman  Blake. 

INDIAN  AND  NEGRO.  By  ANNA  C.  BRACKET. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

Old  Newport.— The  Nature  of  Snobbery.— George  Ripley. 
—Celebrating  the  Fourth.— Sara  Bernhardt. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


LATE  PUBLU  ATIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTEKIAN 

BOARD  OF  JUBLIGATION. 

WEEK-DAY  REEIGION. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

In  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Chlstlans,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  |iointa  as 
“Help  for  Worried  Week-days,”  “Religion  In  the  Home,” 
“'The  Choice  of  Friends,”  “Weariness  In  Well-doing.” 
“  Books  and  Reading,”  *•  Personal  Beauty,”  Ac.  The  style 
of  these  chapters  Is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  instruct. 
Itiiiiu.  Price,  «1. 

NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  VICTOE. 

16nio.  Illustrated.  Price . Wl 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

IBino.  Illustrated.  Frlee . . . 9100 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price . 91  00 

CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A  demonstration  tfiht  Christ  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  of  God. . 

18mo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 

Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt. 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Republican  Manual. 

Campaijirn  of  1880. 

History,  Principles,  Early  Leaders,  and  achievements  of  the  Bepublican  Party.  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  James 
A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur.  By  E.  V.  Smalley  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  contains.  In  attractive  form,  at  nominal  cost,  the  Information  which  every  intelligent  voter  desires  to 
possess.  It  Is  the  best  of  all  arsenals  from  which  active  workers  can  draw  ammunition  lor  campaign  use.  Its  contents 
comprise : 

First.— A  brief  history  ol  the  Republican  Party,  with  preliminary  chapters  tracing  the  career  of  earljer  parties  in 
this  country  since  the  Revolution.  The  roots  ol  the  Republican  organization  are  followed  back  Into  the  past.  Its  forma¬ 
tion  and  growth  are  described.  Its  great  measures  cited,  and  Us  contests  and  victories  accurately  pictured.  It  Is  believed 
that  this  Is  the  only  work  in  existence  which  relates  the  story  of  the  career  this  great  historic  party  In  a  connected  and 
compact  form.  ™ 

Second. — An  article  on  early  Republican  leaders,  by  that  veteran  Bepublican  journalist,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  de¬ 
scribes  the  men  who  formed  the  party,  and  the  work  they  did  for  freedom  and  nationality. 

Third. — The  National  platforms  of  the  party  are  given,  beginning  with  1866  and  ending  with  1880,  that  the  reader 
may  study  Its  principles  and  trace  the  progress  of  Its  ideas.  j 

Fourth. — The  Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  at  every  Presidential  Election  since  the  party  was  formed  Is  given  by 
States,  furnishing  a  complete  record  of  Republican  victories.  ^  ^  .  .  .  » 

Filth. — A  valuable  table  Is  given  showing  the  reductions  In  the  Public  Debt  and  Interest,  effected  hyBepubUcan 
legislation  and  administration  since  1866.  ,  „ 

Sixth. — The  next  department  of  the  book  comprises  biographical  sketches  of  the  B^uhl^n  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  their  letters  of  acceptance.  The  Life  of  Garfield,  written  by  E.  V.  Smalley,  for  many  years  the 
General’s  personal  friend,  and  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  career,  is  very  full  and  satisfaemry  In  nanw^ 
Ing  the  romantic  events  of  his  boy  life,  the  courageous  struggles  and  achievements  of  his  early  manhom,  his  uoblc 
services  during  the  War  lor  the  Union,  and  his  not  less  patriotic  and  valuable  services  In  CongreM  since  the  Rebellion. 
Numerous  extracts  irom  the  General’s  speeches  Illustrate  his  remarkable  jxiwer  as  an  orator,  the  breadto  ^d  profund¬ 
ity  ol  his  scholarship,  and  his  wise  statesmanship.  A  briefer  sketch  of  General  Arthur,  by  Edgar  L.  Murllu,  ^rratM 
the  interesting  events  of  a  most  eventful  life,  which  shows  that  the  candidate  tor  Vice-President  Is  worthy  ol  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  cordial  support  of  the  voters  of  the  nation.  ..  .....  _ _ .. 

Seventh. — A  brief  appendix  contains  “Abandoned  Democratic  Principles,  selected  from  platforms  of  the  l^mooratio 
Party  since  1866.  It  will  furnish  entertaining  selections  for  Bepublican  missionaries  to  read  aloud  to  DemocraUo 
neighbors.  ...  j 

The  volume  Is  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  and  Is  sold  for  but  a  fraction  ol  the  price  commonly  charged  for  such  books. 
Price,  60  Cents  ;  11  by  mall,  postage  7  cents  extra.  For  sale  by  the  leading  bookseller  (only  one  In  a  place,)  In  every 
town,  and  by  the  publishers,  .  „  „ 

AMERICAN  BOOK  EXCHANGE, 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  ManAGEB.  TKIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YOBK. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  Mademoiselle  de  Janon, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York,  ’Saceessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines, 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 

“WMS  sar’  rzr=r::r;:— r::;: 

AiRnbar,  dLKLUI,  BllKiIlltn,  AUSI  hall  All.  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department. 

Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERS  boys’  class  and  kindeboabten,  octobeb  4th. 

Credits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL - - - - - 

PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  fob  Cliarlier  Institute, 

USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPE.  Central  Park,  Netv  York  City, 

Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money  be-  Boarding  and  Day  school  for  Boys  and  Young  Men  from 
r-,  7  to  20  College  and  business.  School  designed  to  be  as 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THROUGH  perfect  as  money,  science,  and  experience  can  make  it. 
London  and  Paris,  Make  Collections  of  Drafts  Twenty-sixth  year  win  begin  sep^^r  i880.  For 
IV  1  II  n  I  V  ,  .T  .1  ...V  V  prospectus,  address  Prof.  CHABLIEB,  Director. 

Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  States  _ _ — 

and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United  /^laverack  college  and  Hudson  river 
States  on  Foreign  Conntries.  ^  •• 

«-  TO  TBAVELLERS-Travellers*  Credits  Issued  either  ^  JJe 

against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay-  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent - — - — - 

countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  the  CREEHOLD  INSTITUTE, 

„  o  J  fBoys  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  best  Colleges,  Sclentlflo 

World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  as  schools,  and  for  Business  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambebs,  Principal. 

above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker.  - - 

"  '  WT'AN  NORMAN  INSTITUTE 

^  V  (Founded  1857),  315  West  67th  St.,  New  York.  Family 

HROWM  StTTPT  TTV  lln  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children,  will  reopen 

-i-’ )  AJUi  i  iXi  \J\Jo  Sept.  30.  For  full  Information  call  or  send  for  circular. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL.  _  _ Pr.  and  Mme.  VAN  NORMAN.  Principals. 

Lawrencevilie  Young  Ladies’  Seminary, 

LAWBENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Terms  moderate.  Location  remsrkably  healthful.  Training 
thorough.  Number  limited.  A  sate  and  attractive  Christian 
home  lor  young  ladles.  Session  begins  September  14. 

Rev.  B.  HAMILL  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY  FOR  UDIES 

and  Literary  Courses.  School  of  Music,  adopting  German 
and  Conservatory  improvements.  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
pursuing  Uie  best  methods  of  the  European  Schools  ol 
Art.  Best  educational  advantages.  Lowest  terms.  For 
Catalogues,  address  H.  J.  SCHMITZ,  Treasurer. 


EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society. 


120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Total  Assets,  Dec.  31st,  1879  -  -  $37,366,841.75 


Undivided  Surplus  -  -  $7,615,407.75 


{low  Business,  $26,502,541 ;  an  Increase  ol  more  than  five 
MILLION  uollabs  Over  the  previous  year. 


One  Year . $4  oo 


“  .  1  60 


One  Year .  7  (X) 

One  Year .  7  oo 

One  Year .  7  oo 


Extra  Yellow  Peaches  and  Bartlett  Pears. 


CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK. 

By  Bev.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

I1Y51XS  and  Tl’SES. 

“Tlio  best  praclli’-jil  Hymn  J!  lok  tor  Coiigrogalional 
singin,;.” 

The  Chai*el  Hymn  Tk>OK. 

By  the  same  Compiler. 

We  also  publish  a  very  fine  edition  of 

The  Psaois. 

Arranged  lor  responsive  reading  In  Churches  or  In  the 
family. 

Liberal  Terms  for  Introduction,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Copies  of  either  book  furnished  Ministers  with  a  view  to 
Introduction. 

Ivison,  Bl^keman,  Taylor  &  Go., 

Nos.  138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

^^AFSil5~ 

and  Hearing  Perfectly  Restored  by  using 
our  Nkw  ano  iMPaovEn  Invisible  Tvmpanlm. 
Cheapest  and  most  efiiciont  appliauce  ever  olfe  red  lor 
the  cure  of  Deafness.  Can  be  worn  at  all  H met.  By 
their  use  all  sounds  are  distinctly  heard.  Circulars 
with  testimonials  sent  upon  appUcatioii. 

.tMEBiCAN  Timpanum  Co.,  212  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Schools  and  CoUeges. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER. 

Classes  open  to  students  of  either  sex.  Nearly  500  stu¬ 
dents  In  attendance.  Large  endowment.  Collegiate  De¬ 
partment  fully  equipped.  Standard  of  study  ranks  with 
the  first.  Modern  Languages  thoroughly  taught.  Prepara¬ 
tory  Department  conducted  by  permanent  teachers.  Re¬ 
ligious  Influences  predominant.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid 
given  where  needed.  Catalogue  for  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  15th.  Address 

Rev.  a.  a.  E.  'TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 

MTSSIMARY  TRAINiNr«OL 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue.  New  York, 

I  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Buliffson, 

I  receives  Young  Ladles  under  its  care  who  desire  a  year’s 
j  preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  The  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  as  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
instruction  lu  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probationary 
month.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  training 
school  for  missionaries  at  its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  of  September,  should  apply  at  oncB 
by  letter,  as  above.  “  Annual  Statement  ”  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


Policies  Incontestable  after  tliree  years. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  blair  presbyterial  academy 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  9.  Tuition  $30  a  Term.  Board  wui  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  am 
$2.50  a  week.  $6000  given  annually  to  aid  Indigent  stu-  female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business,  French 


On  ordinary  policies  a  liberal  surrender  value  is  given 
In  paid-up  Insurance,  In  case  of  forfeiture, 


Contract  clearly  and  concisely  expressed. 
No  teeliiiical  conditions. 


The  year  closed  without  a  single  disputed  death  claim  ou 
the  records.  All  just  claims  paid  promptly  and  In  full. 


Gash  Returns  on  Tontine  Polieios. 

The  two  following  cases  will  serve  as  lllnatratlons  of  set¬ 
tlements  now  being  made  by  the  Society ; 

Policy  Xo.  43,563.  ksned  May  25th,  1869. 
lu  the  Life  of  F - L - of  Farniington,  tonn. 

Amount  of  Policy . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  608  60 

Total  premiums  paid  during  11  years .  5,694  60 

The  policy-holder,  having  decided  to  terminate 
the  contract  at  the  end  of  Its  Tontine  period, 

draws  In  cash .  6,456  80 

Having  had  $10,000  of  assurance  for  11  years... 


Policy  No.  50,526.  Issued  Jaunary  8th,  1870. 

Ou  the  Life  of  A - (! - C - of  New  York. 

Amount  of  policy . $10,000  00 

Annual  premium .  543  10 

The  total  premiums  during  the  entire  period  (10 
years) .  5,431  00 

On  the 8th  day  of  -January,  1880,  the  policy-holder  had  the 
privilege  of  terminating  the  contract  and  withdrawing 
$4,960  cash,  or  taking  a  paid-up  policy  for  $7,870.  He  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  continue  the  assurance,  and  his  pre¬ 
mium  for  1881,  less  the  annual  dividend,  will  be  under  $150. 

lOER 

Your  time  or  money  renting'  a  f.'irm  when  you  can 
BUY  on  your  OWN  TIMB  and  TBRM8  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  the  BEST  MARKETS  almost  at  your  door. 

Onn  nnn  unocc  finest  Farming  Lands  in 
uUU.UUU  AunCO  the  world.  Easy  payments. 

Long  lime.  Low  rate  of  interest.  For  terms,  address 

O.  M.  BARNES,  Lansing.  jkUch. 

SEND  for  our  New  Calendar  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

$16.00  to  $20.00  for  20  lessons  in  classes. 
Students  in  the  Conservatory  Course  can 
pursue  ALL  English  branches  freb. 

£.  TOURJkE,  Musio  Hall,  Bos-tom. 

RICHARDSON  &  ROBBINS’ 

Table  Delicacies. 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  GOODS  PACKED 
FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Boned  Chicken,  Potted  Ham,  Tomato  Soup, 

“  Turkey,  "  Tongue,  Chicken  " 

“  Hams,  “  Turkey,  Plum  Pudding, 

Rolled  Tongue,  “  Chicken,  in  1, 2, 3  and 

Curried  Oysters,  “  Duck,  4  lb.  Tins. 


dents.  For  catalogue  containing  full  information,  apply  to 
P.  A.  CHADBOUBNE,  President, 

Wllliamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

PARK  INSTITUTE, 

HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

MISS  eTeLIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
For  Young  Ladles,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept.  16th. 
Enlarged  school  rooms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $400  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  principal. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE,  1880-81. 
PRESIDENT— RE'V.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS : 

Bev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.  I  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 
Bev.  George  E.  Day,  D.D.  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D. 

Bev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.  |  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  D.D. 
Mark  Bailey,  M.A.,  Instructor  In  Elocution. 

Lectdrebs— Rev.  Drs.  Jos.  T.  Duryea  (Lyman  Beecher 
course),  John  Hall,  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Phillips  Brooks,  Selah 
Morrill,  and  Prof.  L.  J.  Sanford.  Term  opens  Sept.  16th. 
For  catalogue  or  special  information,  apply  to 

GEORGE  E.  DAY,  Secretary,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Young  Ladles’  Athenaeum, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  as  an  educator  of  Young  Ladles, 
Is  unsurpassed  in  America.  For  Circular,  address 

ELMORE  CHASE,  Superintendent. 

HOLBROOK’S  MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Tuesday  evening,  September  14th.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

FLUSHING  (H.  Y.)  INSTITUTE.  | 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Begins  Tues-  i 
day.  Sept.  14th.  Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 

Golden  hill  seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Address  MISS  EMILY  NELSON. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMIMRY^ 

On  the  Ht.  Holyoke  plan, 

PAINESVILLE,  O.  For  the  higher  education  of  Young 
Women.  Established  1868.  Terms  9170  per  year.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue  sent  on  application  to 

Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPHIE,  N.  Y., 

FOB  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  Examin¬ 
ations  for  entrance,  Sept.  16th.  Catalogues  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  W,  L,  DEAN,  Registrar, 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

In  successful  operation  46  years.  Has  graduated  498 
Students.  Two  College  courses  of  four  years  each. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department.  The  next  term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  9, 1880.  I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 

WANTED— Position  as  Principal  of  Academy,  or  of 
Graded  School,  with  Academic  Department.  Eleven 
years’  experience.  Collegiate  education.  Best  of  references 
In  regard  to  ability  and  success  In  organizing  and  conauct- 
Ing  schools,  and  also  In  regard  to  Christian  cboiacter. 
Address,  with  particulars, 

8.  M.  DODGE,  Lebanon,  Madison  county,  N.  Y. 

STEUBENVILLE  (0.)  FEMaTe  SEMINARY. 

Board,  room  and  light  per  year,  $176.  Tuition,  $20  to  $86. 
One-fourth  off  for  ministers’  daughters.  Catalogues  free. 

Bev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

Terms  very  low.  Situation  most  healthful.  Twenty-five 
instructors;  276  students;  (olooni,  etc.,  excluded  from  the 
city;  Christianity  an  essential  element.  ACADEMY 
modelled  after  beet  New  England.  FERRY  HALL— Lady 
Principal,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Wellesley  Col 
lege ;  for  ladles  only ;  solid  education  with  accomplishments 
Higher  branches  by  college  professors.  COLLEGE  for 
both  sexes,  standard  of  best  Eastern  colleges.  Catalogues 
sent  by  President  D.  8.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Rye  seminary.  Rye,  N.  Y. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

OSSINING  institute  for  Yeung  Ladles,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.  First-class  as  to  character  and  patronage 
Circulars  free.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Principal. 

HE8TNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

Hiss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals 
This  oldest  and  largest  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  Phlla 
delphla  will  commence  Its  Thirty-first  year  at  1616  CHES’T 
NUT  STREET,  September  22d. 


FOB  SALE  BY 


Presbyterian  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  BOGLE  &  LYLES 


Newspaper  Adrertisinj?  Bureau. 

By  addressing  geo.  P.  ROWELL  k  oo.,  lO  spruce 
Street,  New  York,  the  exact  cost  of  any  proposed  line 
of  advertising  can  be  learned.  lOO-page  pamphlet,  10  cts. 


Nos.  87  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 

All  of  the  above  goods  are  packed  In  Cans  Soldered  on 
the  OUTSIDE.  The  contents  can  come  In  contact  with 
nothing  but  Pure  Tin,  which  Is  perfectly  harmless. 


PEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  For 
circulars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Graduating  course,  including  Latin,  $280  a  year.  Optional 
course  In  Musie,  Painting,  and  Modern  Languages.  All  de¬ 
partments  well  organized.  Eleven  teachers.  Send  tor 
circular.  Year  begins  Sept.  I4tb. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Will  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  male  and 
female,  prepared  for  college  or  for  business.  French, 
German,  Music.  Careful  Instruction ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
healthy  situation,  wholesome  fare,  a  comfortable  home, 
and  moderate  terms.  Ministers  and  candidates  find  speollA 
terms.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED'S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nos.  6  and  8  East  63d  St.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  Primary  and  Secondary 
departments.  The  course  of  study  In  the  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ment  meets  all  the  demands  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Each  pupil  receives  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Reed. 

N.  Y.  BATAVIA.  ~ 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Conducted  by  the  MISSES  3HEAD. 

PENnsYivimA  nurm  icideiit, 

Chester,  Pa.,  Opens  September  8th. 

Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics  and  English. 

Degrees  conferred.  Careful  training  of  Cadets. 

For  circulars,  apply  to 

_ _ Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 

WELLS  college  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Aurora,  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC.  AND  SPECIAL 
COURSES.  Superior  facilities  for  Music— Instrumental 
and  vocal.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  bealth- 
fulness;  buildings  elegant;  combines  extended  and  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  with  the  essentials  of  a  refined  Christian 
home.  Terms  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  8,  1880. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  S.  FBI8BEE,  D.D.,  President. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

I  Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

i  This  Is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for  the 
j  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommodations  and 
appliances  are  superior,  and  It  has  sufficient  endowment 
to  afford  the  best  advantitges  at  very  moderate  expense. 
Next  session  opens  Sept.  8th.  Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Miss 
A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or  address 

Bev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

vinG  LADIES’S  INSrirUTE! 

A  Select  Family  Boarding  School. 

(1865.)  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (1880.)  t 

INTELLIGENT  PARENTS  hesitate  In  subjecting  delicate 
girls  to  the  hazardous  transition  from  the  home  life  to 
the  Seminary  or  the  College.  They  ask  for  some  plan  of 
culture,  combining  the  best  educational  advantages,  with 
an  entire  freedom  from  the  more  objectionable  features  of 
boarding  school  experience. 

This  Institution  assumes  to  meet  this  urgent  demand.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  invite  the  discriminating  judgment  of  the 
most  exacting  Patrons  of  Literary  Institutions. 

Circulars,  with  curriculum  and  Patron  References,  and 
stating  the  special  provision  for  health  and  recreation  of 
hoarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L.  BROWNE,  A.H.,  Principal. 
References:  Professors  Theological  Seminary, 

Bev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Rochester ;  Bev.  A.  F.  Beard, 
^racuse;  Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  ATew  Forfc;  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago ;  Rev.  Edward  Strong,  D.D., 
Boston;  Hon.  T.  H.  Hlnchman,  Detroit;  Hon.  Thoe.  Dickson, 
Scranton.  _ 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Commences  Its  40th  year  Sept.  23, 1880.  Widely  known  for 
excellence  of  instruction  and  great  beauty  and  salubrity  of 
location.  Bev.  C.  y.  SPEAB,  Principal. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
1000  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fall  term, 
Aug.  31 ;  Winter  term,  Nov.  30.  For  Circulars,  address  J, 
B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prefer¬ 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  la  unsurpassed  for 
heaXthfulness  and  religious  and  intellectual  advantages. 
Address  Prof.  V.  B.  BIOS. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEB8ITT, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment  Its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In  this  country 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  Instruction  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McOosh 
says :  ”  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Christian  public.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says :  ”  It  only  needs  to  )>e  known,  to  oommand  public 
confidence,  wd  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  I^ge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of 
***®  “lere  Is  a  PBINOBTON 

FOB  TOMBED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVKB8ITT.”  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  YVEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Cheater  county.  Pa. 


XUM 


